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THE PROSPECTS OF STABILISATION 


IT is too soon as yet to say what lies behind the retirement 
of M. Moret from the Governorship of the Bank of France 
and the appointment of M. Tannery; but it is commonly 
assumed that the change portends some modification of 
French monetary policy. That M. Flandin has any present 
intention of devaluing the franc is in the highest degree 
improbable in the light of his public declarations. But it 
may well be that he is willing and anxious to foster busi- 
ness recovery and relax the present deflationary pressure 
by a policy which will cheapen money and long-term rates 
of interest. These and other possible consequences of the 
new appointment are discussed more fully on a later page. 

On the surface these matters may appear to be of tech- 
nical interest only. But, in fact, they have a far wider 
importance; for the monetary policy of the countries of the 
gold bloc, of whom France is the leader, has a very direct 
bearing on the possibility of action by the rest of the world 
to recreate conditions under which international trade may 
once again revive. There is no more important task in 
the economic field in the coming year than this, and it is, 
therefore, an appropriate moment to inquire what are the 
lines on which we must proceed, what are the obstacles and 
what the possibilities of achievement. 

Some aspects of these questions are dealt with by Sir 
Henry Strakosch in the document which we publish as a 
supplement to this week’s Economist. In particular, Sir 
Henry examines the possibility of solving them by the 
restoration of an international monetary system. Briefly, 
his thesis is that while there is evidence of some degree of 
recovery having taken place in the last two years, it has been 
very unevenly distributed as between those countries still 
on the gold standard and those which have gone off gold. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the figures of in- 
ternal activity, which show marked recovery in the latter 
group but stagnation in the gold countries. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence in either group of any appre- 
ciable improvement in international trade, which in both 
cases is at an abnormally low level. 

The explanation of the different experience of the two 
groups is to be found in the lack of adjustment between 
costs of production and prices in those countries which are 


still on gold. There is no satisfactory direct measure of 
general costs of production, but Sir Henry has found that 
where it is possible to establish a check, the cost-of-living 
figures for various countries are a fair representation of 
production costs. And when the cost-of-living curve is 
compared with wholesale prices—which, it ‘s assumed, are a 
reasonable index of the prices which producers are 
receiving for their goods—the fact emerges that whereas in 
the countries which left gold a more or less complete 
adjustment has taken place between the two curves, there 
is in the case of the gold countries a very remarkable and 
constantly widening gap. Unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to narrow this gap by deflationary measures operating 
directly upon wages and other costs. But this operation 
has so far been unsuccessful, and the gap is now so wide 
that a reduction of costs sufficient to bridge it would 
involve very great social difficulties. The only solu- 
tion in Sir Henry Strakosch’s opinion is for these 
countries to devalue their currencies. Until this is 
done the situation of the gold countries will remain 
in disequilibrium and be a drag upon recovery in the world 
generally. 

But if devaluation of the gold currencies is a necessary pre- 
liminary to any progress, further general recovery is depen- 
dent upon lifting international trade from its present 
depression. For this, currency stability throughout the 
world is needed; and that in turn can, in Sir Henry’s 
opinion, only be achieved through the restoration of an 
international gold standard. The question of ensuring a 
gold supply sufficient to provide ample reserves for the 
Central Banks of the world no longer presents any difh- 
culty, for the devaluation of the dollar and of the currencies 
of the sterling group by something like 4o per cent. means 
that the currency value of the world’s existing gold supply 
has immensely increased. The world’s supply of gold on 
this new valuation, together with that coming forward year 
by year, would, on Sir Henry Strakosch’s estimate, enable 
the present price level to be maintained for a generation, 
provided that the new gold were made available to the 
— countries in proportion to their shares of world 
trade. 
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Certain conditions, however, are necessary before any 
decisive step can be taken towards stabilisation—namely : — 


The restoration of internal economic equilibrium in the 
gold countries; for without this any new international 
system will be liable to sudden disturbance or to the dragging 
down of gold prices through continued deflation in certain 
countries. 

The fixation of exchange rates which correspond to these 
equilibrium conditions in each country. 

Reasonable freedom of international economic intercourse ; 
and particularly the abandonment of exchange restrictions, 
quotas, and the many other devices of a similar kind which 
the depression has brought into being. 

The cancellation of Reparations and War Debts; or, if 
this should not be possibile, a settlement of these debts in 
a manner which will not impair equilibrium; and 

A reasonable assurance that violent fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold will be avoided. 


It is too much to hope that all of Sir Henry Strakosch’s 
analysis and proposals will meet with universal acceptance. 
There is no present sign, for example, that the prevailing 
opinion in the gold countries of resistance to any further 
measure of devaluation is being modified. Those countries 
are, to all outward seeming, determined to preserve the 
present gold parities of their currencies and their enormous 
stocks of gold give them the undoubted technical ability to 
do so. On the other hand, those in the sterling countries 
and in the United States who ascribe all our troubles to the 
gold standard will doubtless be outraged at the suggestion 
of restoring it in any conditions. But the more moderate 
sections of opinion, in Great Britain at least, will find them- 
selves in general agreement with Sir Henry’s diagnosis of 
the present trouble and with his desire for the ultimate 
restoration of international monetary stability. 

The conditions he lays down, however, are as yet far 
from being fulfilled; and Sir Henry himself makes no 
attempt to forecast when they will be realised and stabilisa- 
tion thus become a feasible proposition. But it is on these 
conditions that the future depends and the reader will 
naturally ask himself—as Sir Henry no doubt intended that 
he should—what prospect there is of their achievement in 
1935- Selecting, for example, one of the most vital ques- 
tions, it is by now almost universally admitted that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the impediments to trade is a pre- 
requisite of an international currency system. Sir Henry 
is an optimist in this regard, for he thinks, so far at all 
events as emergency exchange controls, etc., are concerned, 
that when “‘ once the disequilibria are corrected, the need 
for exceptional restrictions will largely disappear, and with 
it, one may expect, the restrictions themselves.’’ Possibly 
Sir Henry’s optimism may be justified; but it is not enough 
merely to deal with the crisis measures; for the experience of 
the last decade proves that trade barriers generally inter- 
fere seriously with the working of an international standard. 
Assurance of a much more liberal policy for trade should be 
a vital prerequisite of any permanent stabilisation by this 
country; but he would be a bold man who assumed that it 
is yet in sight. Again, have we yet the will, or have we 
developed the technique, to ensure comparative stability in 
the purchasing power of gold? Few will dispute Sir Henry’s 
statement that under a restored gold standard, the trend of 
prices would probably be upward rather than downward. 
But many will draw not comfort, but alarm from it. Inflation 
is second only to deflation as a disturbing force and the huge 
potential volume of gold threatens a very considerable in- 
flation. The collaboration between England and America, 
to which Sir Henry Strakosch rightly attaches such great 
importance, might well have to take the form of checking 
the effects of the potential expansion of credit which is being 
engineered in the United States; a clear understanding on 
this point is a necessary preliminary to any project for 
stabilisation. 

It will be observed that these are not points of disagree- 
ment with Sir Henry’s thesis, but merely queries which 
concern the speed with which his programme can be 
realised. Many of them would be resolved if there were 
some middle course between the gold standard, with all its 
rigidity, and the present state of paralysing chaos in inter- 
national finance. It is not impossible that some such com- 
promise could be evolved. In the immediate future progress 
might perhaps be made in this direction by an offer from 


Great Britain to stabilise the gold value of sterling, the 
parity to be provisional and’ subject to change if prices in 
foreign countries fluctuated too widely or if the promised 
emancipation of trade did not materialise. 

Whatever the ultimate solution, we may feel sure that 
Sir Henry Strakosch’s authoritative statement will contri- 
bute to making the problem of monetary stability one of the 
chief topics of discussion during 1935. Its importance can 
hardly be over-rated. For this issue, together with the 
parallel task of reversing the prevailing tendency to restrict 
and hamper trade, is the economic counterpart of the 
efforts that are being made in the political field to reconcile 
the aspirations of a resurgent nationalism with the over- 
riding claims of a world community. 


ITALY AND FRANCE 


Tue world is getting used to surprises on the European 
stage. Ever since Christmas there have been conflicting 
reports of an impending agreement between France and 
Italy which, if it were successful, would undoubtedly go 
farther than any international action in the last decade to 
provide a settled framework of European peace and security. 
Last week-end it was rumoured that the agreement had 
been so nearly accomplished by diplomatic preparations in 
Paris and Rome that M. Laval would repair forthwith to 
Rome to sign it. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
however, certain last-minute hitches occurred; but these 
have now been overcome, for the French Cabinet decided 
that M. Laval could justifiably leave for Rome on Thurs- 
day night. 

A comprehensive agreement between France and 
Italy for political co-operation must deal with outstanding 
problems in three fields. In Africa there is an invidious 
contrast between the extensiveness and wealth of the French 
possessions and the narrowness and poverty of the Italian 
possessions—a contrast that is heightened by the fact that 
Italy herself is a poor country with a rapidly-increasing 
population, while France is a rich country whose popula- 
tion is virtually stationary. This is Italy’s general African 
grievance against France; but in practice it comes down to 
two concrete points. The first is the status of the Italian 
settlers in Tunisia who constitute the major part of the 
European population in that French protectorate. The 
second is the rectification of African frontiers in Italy’s 
favour. Such rectification was promised to her by the 
London Treaty of April, 1915 (on the strength of which she 
came into the war), in the event of France and Great Britain 
increasing their African holdings at the Peace Settlement. 
This latter contingency has been fulfilled through the assign- 
ment of the former German colonies in Africa to France and 
Great Britain as mandates; and certain rectifications of the 
frontiers of Italian Libya and Italian Somaliland have duly 
been carried out. But, of these, the only substantial item 
has been the transfer to Italy of the former British territory 
of Jubaland; and the Italian Government holds that France 
has not yet adequately performed her part of the bargain. 
In the present Franco-Italian negotiations, France has appa- 
rently been offering to cede to Italy certain Saharan tracts 
between Fezzan and Lake Chad, and to make in Italy’s 
favour a slight change in the frontier between Djibouti and 
Eritrea. Arrangements are also in train for settling the 
problem of the Italian nationals in Tunisia on the lines of a 
Franco-British agreement of 1923 about British nationals 
(Maltese) in the same territory. 

In fact, these African negotiations have made such pro- 
gress that the one outstanding difficulty in this field would 
seem to be the question of an Italian share in the control and 
utilisation of the French-owned railway between the French 
port of Djibouti and the capital of Abyssinia: Addis Abeba. 
This is a rather delicate matter. Abyssinia is suspicious of 
Italian designs upon her, and this railway is Abyssinia’s 
sole means of communication with the outer world. The 
situation has not been made any easier for French diplo- 
macy by the recent clash between Abyssinia and Italy over 
Somaliland. Nevertheless, there is no suggestion that this 
East African railway problem has appreciably hindered the 
preliminary negotiations for a Franco-Italian agreement. 
We may take it that, if Africa had been the only field with 
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which the negotiators had to deal, a settlement would 
already have been announced. 

We may also take it that no last-minute hitch occurred 
over the naval problem in the Mediterranean. This is a 
difficult matter—involving, as it does, the general issue of 
mathematical parity versus equality of security, as well as 
the particular question of Italy’s ability to interfere with 
the transport of French African troops to a European 
theatre of war. But it is definitely stated that this Mediter- 
ranean naval problem has been held over for future 
settlement. 

The difficult region, it is evident, has been South-Eastern 
Europe. This is natural, for here the Franco-Italian nego- 
tiations cannot be brought to a successful conclusion without 
the concurrence of numerous third parties. 

The attempt to harmonise French and Italian policy in 
South-Eastern Europe turns on the question how the inde- 
pendence of Austria is to be guaranteed. A common desire 
to maintain Austrian independence by some means or other 
is the force that has been bringing France and Italy 
together ever since Herr Hitler came to power in Germany 
two years ago. Austrian independence is of capital import- 
ance to both France and Italy for different reasons. France 
feels that she cannot afford either to see the population of 
her neighbour Germany increased by some seven millions 
or to allow Austria (and perhaps Hungary) to be used as a 
German wedge for breaking up the Little Entente. Italy 
can scarcely afford to see Germany become her next-door 
neighbour on the Brenner (looking down on Italy’s 

uarter of a million German-Austrian subjects in the South 

yrol), and at the same time the next-door neighbour of 

Italy’s bugbear, Jugoslavia. The coincidence of Italian 
and French policy in this matter is a very powerful bond 
between the two Latin Powers. But difficulties begin as 
soon as an agreement is sought on the ways and means of 
putting a common policy into effect. 

It is agreed, apparently, between the French and Italian 
Governments that the independence of Austria is to be 
placed under the guarantee of Austria’s continental Euro- 
pean neighbours; but when this agreement in principle 
comes to be translated into practice, the old question 
“Who is my neighbour? ”’ presents itself. Is neighbour- 
liness to be interpreted in the strict sense of contiguity, 
and is participation in the guarantee to be limited to the 
Etats imitrophes? That would mean Italy, Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia in the first instance, with Hungary and 
Germany coming in if they chose. This interpretation would 
suit Italy’s book, for it would restore to her the political 
initiative which she has lost since Germany’s return to 
militancy. In this limited company of guarantors, Italy, 
with her satellite Hungary, would count for more than 
France’s two satellites Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
Negotiations for the participation of Germany would fall 
into Italy’s hands, while France would be separated from 
her two satellites. 

Accordingly, France is unwilling to consider any 
guarantee arrangement which does not provide for the 
participation, in some form, of both France herself and 
Roumania; and it is hinted on the Italian side that France 
is also insisting that, either explicitly or implicitly, the 
proposed guarantee of the territorial status quo shall not 
be confined to Austria, but shall also involve a mutual 
guarantee for all the guarantor States. 

If this account of the French and Italian positions is 
approximately correct, the negotiators have had a wide 
gulf to bridge. Moreover, the waters are troubled by cross- 
currents. Roumania, for example, is reported to be torn 
between her desire to maintain the solidarity of the foreign 
Policy, to which she and her partners stand committed by 
the Little Entente Statute of 1933, and her conflicting 
desire to avoid a commitment towards Austria which 
might prove formidable and which has no direct bearing 
upon Roumanian interests. Austria, again, is reported to 
have been standing on her dignity and to have objected 
to the participation, in the guarantee, of any of the 
“ successor-States ’’ of the former Dual Monarchy: an 
objection which would rule out not only Hungary but all 
three members of the Little Entente, and would leave only 
France, Italy and Germany eligible as guarantors. 

Finally, there remains the conflict between French insist- 
nce on the existing territorial frontiers and Signor Musso- 
lini’s repeated insistence on the need of treaty revision. A 
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guarantee of Austria’s integrity does not necessarily rule 
out revision elsewhere; but the inclusion of parties in- 
terested in resisting revision makes it more difficult. How 
this and other difficulties have been overcome is not yet 
divulged; but the fact that substantial agreement has been 
reached and that the many times postponed visit of the 
French Foreign Minister to Rome is at last an accom- 
plished fact proves the sincerity and the desire of the 
principal parties to come to terms. If no further difficulty 
is encountered at the final stage, the statesmen concerned 
will have made a notable contribution to the world’s peace. 





NINE MONTHS’ REVENUE 


Tue Treasury return issued at the end of the first three 
quarters of the financial year usually permits an early indis- 
tinct glimpse of the final results of the year. Last year at 
this time a surplus was clearly in sight. This year the 
result is still uncertain. 

The first nine months of the year always result in a 
deficit, owing to the heavy collection of taxes in the last 
quarter. Last year this deficit was £98,116,395; this year 
it is {110,402,538. This deterioration of £12.3 millions has 
been caused by an increase of expenditure of {9.3 millions 
and a decline in revenue of {3.0 millions. These changes 
were, however, in direction if not in amount, anticipated in 
the Budget, as the whole year’s expenditure was expected 
to be {24.1 millions higher, while revenue was estimated at 
{18.1 millions less. At first sight, therefore, it would 
appear that the results are in general conformity with last 
April’s expectations. This generalisation must be tested 
by a detailed examination of both sides of the accounts. 
Accordingly, the first table shows the revenue figures, 
comparing the actual increases or decreases over the first 
nine months with the changes for the whole year esti- 
mated in the Budget :— 

REVENUE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 
(£ MILLION) 


Year’s Receipts Nine Months’ Receipts 

















Estimated 
Actual |Estimated] Inc. (+) 9 oan nn ms +) 
1933-34 | 1934-35 or 1933 1934 . Dec. (—) 
Dec. (—) > ee 
acts cicdemeibavins 179-2 183-7 + 4-5 134-3 140-4 | + 6-1 
Biase dscsccenensenes 107-0 106-3 0-7 83-3 81-2 a SG 
Motor duties ............ 5-2 5-0 — 0-2 1-9 1-9 ara 
BIE ccsccccccees 228-9 219-5 — 9-4 66-7 75-4 + 8:7 
Se eatiarhinkneeseen 52-6 50-0 — 2-6 12°6 11-7 — 0-9 
Estate, etc., duties ... 85-3 76-0 9-3 67-0 59-5 — 7-5 
Se iticccescskcoen 22:7 25-0 + 2:3 14-2 14-9 + 0-7 
E.P.D. and Corp. pro- 
ee 1-8 1-2 — 0-6 ‘bia ais 
Lend tax, ete. ......... 0-8 0-8 4a 0-2 0-2 
Total tax revenue...... 683-5 667-5 —16-0 380-2 385-2 + 5-0 
Non-tax revenue ....... 41-1 39-0 — 2+] 36-1 28-1 — 8-0 


Looking at the totals first, tax revenue seems to be coming 
in well, since an actual increase of {5 millions in nine 
months compares with an estimated decline of £16 millions 
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in the whole year. But this appearance is in part the effect 
of the peculiarities of the system of collecting income tax. 
Over the whole year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated the yield of the income tax at {9.4 millions less 
than last year. But this figure is the net result of several 
factors. In the years 1932 and 1933, tax payable under 
Schedules B, D and E was collected in two instalments, 
three-quarters in January and one-quarter in July. But in the 
1933 Budget the previous system of two equal instalments 
was restored. In July, 1933, therefore, taxpayers in these 
schedules paid the remaining quarter of the tax due on 
their incomes in 1931-32. In January, 1934, they paid half 
of the tax due on their incomes in 1932-33. The net effect 
was that only three-quarters of a year’s tax was collected 
in the financial year 1933-34. The present year’s income- 
tax collection would therefore automatically gain by {12 
millions. But Mr Chamberlain also took 6d. off the stan- 
dard rate, at a cost of {20.5 millions. Thirdly, lower assess- 
ments were estimated to produce a net decline of {0.9 mil- 
lion. These three items make up the net decline of {9.4 
millions. The point to be noticed, however, is that the gain 
of {12 millions falls into the first three quarters (since it is 
due to the collection of half a year’s tax on Schedules B, 
D and E in July last), while the losses fall into the last 
quarter of the year, except to the extent that taxpayers 
have been anticipating payments not due until January Ist. 
It was therefore to be expected that the collection of income 
tax would show an increase of {12 millions in the nine 
months, but a decline in the whole year. Actually the 
increase has been only {8.7 millions, and must conse- 
quently not be taken as a sign of ‘‘ buoyancy of the 
revenue.’ On the other hand, the figures now available 
tell us very little of the final result, for all the income tax 
hitherto collected has referred to the incomes of 1932-33, 
and those of 1933-34 have yet to make their contribution. 
The next three months will show whether the Chancellor 
was correct in his estimate that the taxable incomes of the 
later of these two years were no higher than those of the 
earlier year. 

Of the other revenue items, Customs shows an increase 
of {6.1 millions and Excise a decline of {2.1 millions. The 
combined increase of £4.0 millions compares with a Budget 
estimate for the whole year of {3.8 millions, and is particu- 
larly encouraging when it is remembered that remissions 
of the silk duty, costing {2 millions, were made after the 
Budget estimates appeared. The surtax and death duties 
appear to be behaving very much as expected, but stamps 
are not producing the expected increase of revenue. On 
balance, therefore, tax revenue is about meeting expecta- 
tions, the changes in Customs and Excise being the chief 
exceptions. Non-tax revenue is {8 millions lower than last 
aa As the decline is almost entirely in ‘‘ Miscellaneous 

eceipts ’’ no explanation of it can be given with 
assurance. 

The second table gives similar figures for the expenditure 
side of the accounts; supplementary estimates presented 
since the Budget have not been included in the estimated 
expenditure on the Supply Services, in order that the trend 
of expenditures can be compared with those expected when 
the Budget was balanced last April: — 


EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 
(£ MILLION) 


Year's Issue Nine Months’ Issne 























Estimated 
Actual |Estimated] Inc. (+) a La tae. (+) 
1035-34 | 1694-35 Dec(—-)| 1933 1934" | Dec. (—) 

Interest and manage- 

ment of National Debt} 220-7* | 224-0 + 3-3 180-2 180-5 + 0-3 
Payments to Northern 

Ireland Exchequer... 6-6 6-5 — 0-1 4:2 4:1 — 0-1 
Other Consolidated 

Fund Services......... 4:1 3:7 — 0-4 2-7 2-S — 0-2 
Post Office Fund....... ie 2-0 + 2-0 on 2-3 + 2-3 
Supply Services— 

Army, Navy and Air 

eee 1079 113-7 + 3-8 76-7 81-2 + 4:5 
Civil and Revenue 

Votes (excluding 

Post Office) .......... 350-8 355-8 + 5-0 247-4 253-2 + 5-8 
Total ordinary expendi- 

EN cieesigbabeghchemuees 690-1 705-7 +15-6 S11-1 §23-7 +12-6 
Payments to U.S.A. 

Government .......... 3-3 — 3-3 3-3 -— 3-3 


* Including {7-8 millions for sinking fund. 
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The service of the National Debt is costing a fraction 
more than last year, but the Budget estimate of {2 
millions is unlikely to be reached. Any saving under this 
head, however, goes automatically to the redemption of 
debt and is not available for swelling a surplus or meeting 
a deficit on other items. Expenditure on the fighti 
services appears to be running well up to the estimate, 
and there is unlikely to be any saving on the year, as the 
expenditure on the expansion of the Air Force is due to 
begin in the present quarter. In the remaining supply 
services the increase is already greater than that allowed 
for the whole year. Supplementary estimates of {11.8 
millions have already been presented, and it looks as if 
there will be a considerable deficit to meet here. Nor does 
this tell the full story, for the Treasury return includes 
under ‘‘ Temporary Advances ”’ (i.e. not expenditure) an 
item of {1,250,000 advanced to the cattle industry, 
Another similar item is that of {1,773,000 issued under the 
North Atlantic Shipping Act. The Treasury itself is appa- 
rently at a loss to know how to classify this item, as it is 
not included under any of the usual heads. But it is quite 
possible that if the future could be foreseen, both should 
be regarded as expenditure and not as investments. 

For the moment, therefore, the indications point to a 
small deficit. Revenue, at best, is no more than the esti- 
mate, while expenditure has increased and is likely to go on 
increasing. It is probable, however, that the estimate of 
yield from income tax between now and the end of March 
is unnecessarily conservative. The final result will there- 
fore depend on the race between ‘‘ buoyancy of the 
revenue ’’ and the various forms of subsidy and additional 
expenditure to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
committed. 








THE WORLD’S TIMBER—II 


In the former article under this heading we discussed the 
timber trade of the world and the course of prices in recent 
years. In this article we proceed to examine the organisa- 
tion of the world’s timber supplies. 

Of the two North American countries which have borne 
the brunt of the reduction in importers’ requirements 
since 1929, Canada has experienced a substantial measure 
of recovery since 1933. Her exports of sawn and planed 
softwood, after declining from 904,000 standards in 1929 
to 364,000 standards in 1932, rose to 538,000 standards in 
1933. The Ottawa Agreement, under which Canadian 
timber enters the United Kingdom duty free, against a 
duty of ro per cent. on foreign timber, is largely respon- 
sible for the increase of Canadian exports. British im- 
ports of sawn softwood (other than planed or dressed) from 
Canada rose from 194,414 loads during January-November, 
1932, to 529,206 loads in the corresponding period of 1933, 
and 993,861 loads in 1934. The improvement has been less 
marked for the United States, whose exports of sawn and 
planed softwood, after declining from 1,324,000 standards 
in 1929 to 454,000 standards in 1932, recovered to 495,000 
standards in 1933. 

As Russia is now a firmly established leading exporter of 
timber, recent developments in that country are of parti- 
cular interest. Russian timber is not only relatively cheap, 
but it is also of excellent quality. Moreover, in contrast 
to Sweden and Finland, which now export almost exclu- 
sively semi-finished and finished timber products such as 
planks, cellulose and paper, Russia still exports large quat- 
tities of unworked material. 

But, according to the Birmingham Bureau of Research 
on Russian Economic Conditions, the Soviet timber in- 
dustry is still in a seriously disorganised condition, in spite 
of its increasing importance. Although Russia has enot- 
mous timber resources, supplies for home consumption fall 
considerably short of demand. This state of affairs can be fi 
readily understood, however, if the character of the 
country is taken into account. The densely populated and 

industrially developed districts, which are naturally the 
largest consumers of wood, are mainly concentrated withia 
the southern half of the country, whereas by far the greatet 
proportion of forest land is situated in the less hospitable 
northern territories. The tendency hitherto, therefore, bas 
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tion # heen to draw supplies from the southern fringes of the 
224 @ forest which were within easy reach of the towns, and this 
this process has been carried on to such an extent that the 
1 of & southern edge of the forested area now stands much farther 
ting § to the north than it did a generation ago. The average 
ting § distance over which timber has to be transported already 
ate, # amounts to 680 kilometres, whereas in 1913 it was only 
‘the kilometres, and it is estimated that by 1937 it will 
€ to Breach 850 kilometres. Even such new and important 
pply § undertakings as Magnipostroi and Kusnezkostroi cannot 
wed § be guaranteed adequate supplies, to say nothing of the 
11.8 9 jess important consumers. It is significant that in the 
is if § second Five-Year Plan the centre of gravity of the timber 
does industry has been shifted towards the Urals and Siberia; 
udes # but the Soviet Government proceeds cautiously, for it is 
) an § neither willing nor able to invest a large amount of capital 
stry. fj in this enterprise until compelled by the complete exhaus- 
r the § tion of the more readily accessible forests. 
rp ‘ The question inevitably arises how the U.S.S.R. is 
quite able, in spite of the shortage of wood in the home market, 
‘ould {0 export considerable quantities of timber. Apart from 
the necessity of obtaining foreign currency, it must be 
to a | tmembered that it is far easier for Russia to supply foreign 
esti. | ountries than its own internal market. The rivers running 
20 on north, for example (Dwina, Onega, Mesen, Petschora), 
te of | ead themselves admirably to the cheap conveyance of 
farch | imber to the large modern sawmills that have been erected 
here 42 their mouths, whereas rail connections with the south are 
F the 925 yet hopelessly underdeveloped. The recently opened 
ional 42a! connecting the White Sea with the Baltic is likewise 
rer jg |utended chiefly to serve the timber trade, for it shortens 
considerably the sea distance between Archangelsk and the 
principal importing countries. Russia’s exports represent 
only about 5 per cent. of the amount felled, as compared 
with 30 to 40 per cent. in the case of Finland and Sweden; 
and there is little doubt that Russia will maintain its leading 
position as an exporter in the future. 
As in the case of many other raw-material producing 
d the industries, there have been many attempts at international 
recent fco-operation among timber producers. Conferences were 
anisa- fheld at Bratislava in 1923 and 1929, at Lyons in 1924, at 
Rome in 1926, at Paris and Warsaw in 1931. In January, 
borne 91932, the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
ments Fdecided ‘‘ to organise a consultation of experts in order to 
easure §make a survey of the timber situation.’’ Experts represent- 
laned Jing the principal countries met in April, 1932, and the 
| 1929 Brepresentatives of exporting countries were of the opinion 
rds in [that it was desirable to adapt the exports of all exporting 
1adiaD Fcountries to the ‘‘ capacity of absorption of the importing 
inst a fcountries in an equitable manner on the basis of a friendly 
espon- fagreement.’’ No agreement was reached, however, and 
sh im- [ithe situation was again discussed in Vienna in June, 1932. 
) from #But as a result of these discussions, the nucleus of an 
ember, finternational organisation was at last established by the 
f 1933, formation of a permanent International Timber Committee 
en less Jat Vienna (Comité International du Bois). 
noe _ The objects of the C.I.B., whose members originally 
oa included Austria, Poland, Roumania, Czechoslovakia and 
95 Jugoslavia, are the promotion of international co-operation 
among exporters and importers, the dissemination of pro- 
rter of paganda designed to stimulate consumption of timber and 
f part B the compilation of adequate timber statistics. Following 
cheap, [the discussions of the Timber Sub-Committee at the World 
ontrast FEconomic Conference, a meeting was held in Berlin in 
exclu- [December, 1933, consisting of representatives of the 
uch a9C1.B., Finland, Sweden and the U.S.S.R. As a result of 
> qual Hthis conference it was agreed to limit the exports of sawn 
0ftwood in 1934. This agreement, coupled with the con- 
esearch tinued improvement in demand, is largely responsible for 
ber it ithe rise in prices during the past twelve months. Following 
in spite fthe conclusion of a number of market agreements among 
S enor the members of the C.I.B. early in 1934, another inter- 
ion fall tational conference was held in Vienna in October, 1934, 
can be fincluding representatives of the eleven European exporting 
of thefcountries and Canada. At that conference it was decided 
ted and Ito continue the policy initiated in Berlin a year earlier and 
lly the fto adapt exports of sawn and planed softwood to an agreed 
1 withi0 [tstimate of probable import requirements in 1935. 
great’ The past year thus witnessed a definite improvement in 
spitable Ithe timber trade; and this is likely to continue. The forma- 


ore, has 
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tion of an international organisation designed to promote 
co-operation and to provide market information is a step 
in the right direction, so long as it does not degenerate into 
a mere price-raising ramp, of which there are as yet no 
signs. 

Thus, as a result of a combination of favourable factors 
—international co-operation, increased activity in, most 
countries on house building, furniture, and public works, 
the boom in paper-making, and the return of Russia as an 
exporter of timber—the world’s timber industry is prob- 
ably nearer a natural balance between demand and supply 
at reasonable prices than many other industries. 





THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


In the following account of the Corporative State im prac- 
tice, the writer deals with the chief points raised by Signor 
Villari in the letter which appeared in the Economist on 
December 22nd. 


Wuart is the Italian Corporative State, and how was it 
affected by the Act of February 5, 1934? Many seem to 
think that a new era was initiated by this Act. But the 
important Act of April 3, 1926, which is the keystone of the 
whole Italian system of economic associations, envisaged 
the establishment of ‘‘ central liaison organisations,’’ lead- 
ing up to an “‘ upper hierarchy,’’ which should eventually 
be in a position to lay down rules for the regulation of con- 
ditions of work. In the same way the Labour Charter of 
April, 1927, acknowledged the existence of corporations as 
the elements of a co-ordinating organisation for the different 
forces of production. Thus it is fair to say that corporations 
have existed, at least on paper, since 1926. To maintain, 
therefore, that corporations and ‘‘ corporatism ’’ are now 
being introduced for the first time and that a new system 
must be given a fair chance of ‘‘ making good ”’ is certainly 
putting the matter in too favourable a light. The Act of 
1934 is not an innovation, but a link in a lengthy chain. 

The Act of April 3, 1926, contained the following 
provisions : — 

(a) The establishment of compulsory syndicates; the 
Fascist syndicate (workers’ trade union) alone was legally 
recognised ; it alone could discuss contracts of work, defend 
workers before the law, levy compulsory contributions and 
elect representatives to the Corporate Chamber and the 
National Council of Corporations. 

(b) The establishment of labour courts which were to 
arbitrate compulsorily in collective or individual labour 
disputes. 

(c) The abolition of the right to declare strikes or lock- 
outs. 

It is sometimes said that the law against strikes and lock- 
outs has never been applied because there has never been 
occasion for it. But in 1933 a high official in the Italian Gov- 
ernment informed a foreign inquirer that during the years 
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following the introduction of the 1926 Act he himself had 
to sign hundreds of reprieves in strike cases in which the 
Government preferred not to give a public pardon. 


There is no doubt that large-scale strikes such as are 
known in England, France and the United States have 
vanished in Italy. But is this to be explained by the general 
contentment of the Italian worker? It seems much more 
probable that strikes have disappeared because the free ex- 
pression of workers’ and employers’ opinion has been sup- 
pressed. This is due to the method of nomination of the 
Fascist syndicate leaders who are, in effect, appointed or 
approved by the Government. Indeed, the officials of the 
regime make no secret of it. Signor Rossoni has spoken 
as follows : — 


The syndicalist leaders of the syndicates should remain 
what they are, blackshirts appointed by the Government to 
direct the syndicates (Lavoro d'Italia, January 15, 1929). 


As it is these leaders who represent the workers in the 
new corporations, working-class opinion is, in effect, not 
represented at all. 


On the employers’ side, the regulations appear the same. 
In fact, however, the ostensibly Government nomination of 
representatives of industry, banking and agriculture has 
resulted in a semi-permanent body. actually representing big 
industry, the big landowners and the big banks. The 
workers’ leaders are consequently under a grave handicap, 
since they have no public opinion, which is non-existent, 
behind them, nor the final resort to the strike weapon, nor 
the capacity and documentation of their employer 
colleagues. 


The result has been a very timid defence of the workers’ 
conditions of life by their representatives. The general 
standard of life of the Italian proletariat deteriorated con- 
siderably after 1922. Here are a few figures taken from 
the Prospettive Economiche by Professor Mortara for 1932 
(page 566) : — 


Nominal Costof Living Real Wages 
Wages at Milan 
(1913 = 100) 
ES ee 510 501 101-9 
BE -Seobecasevessich se 478 494 96-7 
PE sy satvinciedevasee 480 527 91-1 
BED ehaxe dudes sbabense 529 576 87-3 
BED Te sbbsebnberednseae 587 653 90-0 
EE cbecaphgranthbence 588 589 101-0 
MEE SeSiscbaserneebers 542 530 102-3 
MEE, inches sepiwnennen ks 533 545 96-5 
MED? rekbereesaes couses 535 530 101-0 
SEE scbssvinsayveveess 501. 484 103-5 


Between 1923 and 1927 real wages were considerably 
lower than in 1922. No doubt this fall was in large measure 
due to the inflation which preceded the stabilisation of the 
lira. But it is not true that wages have risen steadily since 
1922. Moreover, these statistics do not include agricul- 
tural workers, who are called in Italy ‘‘ braccianti,’’ and 
whose conditions are lamentable. Even if we accept the 
wage statistics (furnished only by employers), account must 
be taken of a large body of wholly unemployed persons, 
rising from an average of 278,000 in 1927 to over one 
million in 1932 and 1933—and a further important body of 
part-time unemployment. Declarations made in the Lavoro 
Fascista for June 2, 1933, about wages by Ugo Clavenzani, 
Commissar of the Confederation of Fascist Syndicates, are 
even more pessimistic. Here are a few extracts :— 


If our information is correct, the workers in the chemical 
industry have suffered three reductions in wages, amounting 
in all to between 20 and 25 per cent.; those in the artificial 
silk industry have lost 20 per cent., and in certain provinces, 
such as Turin, there has been a supplementary cut of 18 per 
cent. Reductions in the glass industry have varied between 
30 and 40 per cent.; in cotton 40 per cent., etc., etc. 


Moreover, unemployed persons are entitled to very low 
daily benefits, varying between 1.25 lire (about 5d.) and 3.75 
lire (about 1s. 3d.), which last only for six months and take 
no account of family requirements; after that they are 
dependent for support on private initiative and charity. 
On all these counts, it would seem that, from the workers’ 
standpoint, the Corporative State is little more than a form 
of mysticism. 


The most important of the Corporative phenomena is the 
National Council of Corporations. This Council, created by 
an Act of March 20, 1930, grouped an equal number of 
representatives of employers and wage-earners, assisted 
experts and professors, into seven sections. The representa- 
tives of the employers are, indeed, elected by employers, 
and represent definite interests. Those of the workers, how. 
ever, are in effect nominated by the Government, since the 
Council is based on the syndicates described above. In the 
Charter of the National Council it was laid down (Article 
XII, 3) that the Council should ‘‘ elaborate rules affecting 
collective economic relations among the various branches 
of production, represented by the legally recognised cor- 
porative associations.’’ This article roused passionate 
discussions in the Italian Parliament which prove that 
the idea of class has by no means disappeared in Italy, 
The employers were indignant because, in virtue of this 
article, the workers’ representatives would be able to discuss 
questions relating to the organisation of production. 

In practice, however, this article has hardly ever been 
applied during the past four years; the Council has never 
attempted to organise production. And the corporations 
formed by the law of 1934 will certainly not inaugurate a 
new era. The Council of Corporations has, ever since 1930, 
had theoretical powers of action very similar to those en- 
joyed by the new corporations. It has never made use of 
them. Its main function has been to approve decisions 
passed by Government Decree and to explain that they are 
consistent with the general interest. In September, 10931, 
for example, the Fascist Administration raised tariffs by 15 
per cent. ad valorem; a few months later the Council was 
asked to express an opinion on the matter, and it declared 
that this measure was entirely in the interest both of industry 
and agriculture. 

Other examples of the actual working of corporatism are 
as follows: Every time that the beet producers conclude 
an agreement with the sugar refiners, as they do in almost 
all countries; every time that the cocoon raisers mee‘ the 
silk weavers, as they do in almost all countries; the Ita!:.a 
newspapers announce that ‘‘ corporatism’’ has bec: 
a reality. In fact, each time that this ‘‘ corporatism ”’ fh: 
functioned, it has turned out to be nothing but the mes! 
ordinary protectionism. (1) In the case of sugar, for in- 
stance, the Italian duties are enormous: 165 lire per quintal 
and 15 per cent. ad valorem since 1931. This is what the 
growers and refiners share ‘‘ corporatively.’’ Again, in 
the case of silk, breeders get Government bonuses for the 
production of cocoons. In addition, a silk syndicate was 
formed in 1929 to maintain prices; but, like most marketing 
boards of the same type, it failed. In the case of rice, 
exporters sell at the world price, and home prices are main- 
tained at a higher level by a consortium: a case of pure 
dumping. 

Other Fascist creations are intended to strengthen certain 
monopolies. For instance, the law of 1932 on compulsory 
cartels was intended to enable groups of industrialists con- 
trolling a certain proportion of production to impose com- 
plete cartelisation on the industry to which they belonged. 
The Government wished to control these cartels; but the 
industrialists feared this, and preferred to keep out of such 
corporatism and bureaucratic interference. At the beginning 
of 1933, an Act was passed setting up a Commission to 
supervise, allow or forbid the extension and development of 
existing industries. But this Commission consisted of the 
great industrial magnates of the Confederation of Italian 
Industry. It naturally did no more than stabilise vested 
interests. 


The new corporations have behind them, therefore, an 
unprepossessing background of deflated wages, protet- 
tionism and monopoly. Signor Mussolini himself nominates 
the members of the corporations, presides at their meetings, 
fixes their agenda, and decides what questions shall be 
studied by them. There is no question of groups of pro- 
ducers meeting to discuss subjects of common interest, but 
merely of bodies to which the Government is willing to dele- 
gate a part of its powers, while maintaining a strict control 
of their activity. Consumers are, to all practical purposes, 
unrepresented on the corporations. Broadly speaking, thesé 
seem to be the features which will continue to characterise 
Corporative Italy. 
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A Truce with Ireland ?—Aswe go to press comes the 
news of the conclusion of an Anglo-Irish trade agreement. 
Apparently the Irish Free State agrees to take all its 
supplies of coal from this country in future ; and to the 
extent that this will raise her imports of coal above the 
present level Great Britain agrees to allow the free entry 
of Irish cattle. Thus, it is expected that we shall sell an 
extra {1,000,000 worth of British coal to Ireland (say, 
1,250,000 tons) and take in return 150,000 head of Irish 
cattle, over and above the present quota. These additional 
imports of Irish cattle will for the present be subject to the 
special duties imposed by the British Government to collect 
the amount of the land annuities held to be in default, but it 
is hoped that discussion of the duties will shortly be taken 
up. Thus, the barter principle has been used to enable 
the first step to be taken to put an end to the 
economic war with Ireland. Mr Thomas, Mr Runciman 
and Mr Elliot seem to have negotiated the agreement for 
Great Britain; and it will be interesting to see how it will 
affect the plans of the Minister of Agriculture for stimulat- 
ing beef production in this country. Possibly he may now 
ask Parliament to prolong the subsidy beyond March 31st, 
when it is due to expire—for it is believed that £1,000,000 
out of the £3,000,000 voted by Parliament will remain un- 
allotted. Whatever the Government’s intentions in this 
regard, we welcome the evidence of returning sanity in 
Anglo-Irish relations and hope that this agreement will be 
rapidly followed up by a general peace that will restore to 
a normal basis commercial intercourse with our nearest 
and one of our greatest markets. 


* * * 


Herr Hitler’s ‘‘ Happy New Year.’’—The custom of 
New Year’s Day declarations, established in Germany 
under the Weimar Republic, has been taken over by the 
Third Reich. The common thread which runs through 
the pronouncements of the present year is an insistence 
upon Germany’s desire for ‘‘ peace with honour.’’ On 
Christmas Eve Herr Hess broadcast a message to all 
Germans—and particularly to ‘‘ Germans of other terri- 
tories ’’—in which, after defending Germany’s rearma- 
ment on the lines of Wilhelm Busch’s fable of the hedgehog 
and the fox, he spoke of Herr Hitler’s efforts to improve 
the relations between Germany and France. In his New 
Year’s message to the armed forces of Germany, Herr 
Hitler proclaimed that ‘‘ our service shall in future know 
only one aim: Germany’s resurgence in a peace of equity, 
of honour and of assured freedom.’’ In a simultaneous 
statement the Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath, after 
taking the reunion of the Saar for granted, went on to say 
that ‘‘ it can then be hoped that a development will set 
in in foreign affairs leading to understanding among the 
nations and to lasting peace ’’ ; and he added that ‘“‘ this 
aim is the German people’s most earnest wish for the New 
Year.’’ On the same day Dr. Goebbels declared that 
‘“ we have the earnest intention of eliminating, during the 
coming year, the remaining material of potential crisis in 
our internal and external life.’’ Most interesting of all 
was the colloquy, on New Year’s Day, between the Papal 
Nuncio, speaking as the doyen of the diplomatic corps, 
and Herr Hitler, replying to the diplomatic corps’ New 
Year congratulations. The gist of Monsignor Orsenigo’s 
address was that world peace is to-day the chief desire of 
mankind—to which Herr Hitler replied that Germany 
wants to complete her reconstruction in tranquillity and 
‘only demands the same recognition and respect from 
the other countries for her vital rights as she accords to 
them.’’ If all these German professions are fulfilled, the 
course of international affairs in this year 1935 ought to go 
far towards satisfying the desire which is paramount in 
men’s hearts to-day. But to achieve this words are not 
enough. What the world is awaiting, both from Herr 
Hitler and other statesmen, is the embodiment of this 
fine sentiment in action. 
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American Naval Manceuvres.—On December 2gth 
the Japanese Government made its formal notification 
denouncing the Washington Five-Power Naval Treaty of 


1922. The first American retort has been the announce- 
ment that, in the coming spring, the American fleet will 
carry out manceuvres in the North-Western Pacific which 
will not only surpass all previous American naval 
manoeuvres in their scale, but will also be pushed further 
in the direction of Japanese waters. The main fleet will 
make its base at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, and will send an 
expedition to establish an advanced base 1,160 miles 
further west, at Midway Island. The northernmost 
squadron will make its base in the Aleutian Islands, which 
straggle out from the westernmost tip of the Alaskan main- 
land like the lash of a whip which is being cracked over 
Japan’s head. This is the weak point in Japan’s defences, 
for, via Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, she might even- 
tually be brought within striking distance of an American 
air fleet which could not possibly menace her by the 
direct route across the open Pacific. There is now no doubt 
that, before the Washington Treaty runs out, the 
American Navy will have been brought up to full Treaty 
strength as a preliminary to that unregulated naval arma- 
ments race which is the grim prospect before us. Increas- 
ing emphasis is also being laid in the United States upon 
the interdependence of the whole system of Washington 
treaties. If Japan has denounced the Five-Power Treaty 
in order to get rid of the naval ratio, then she cannot 
expect a renewal of the article in that treaty which provides 
for the ‘‘ de-navalisation ’’ of an area in the Pacific which 
covers her own home waters. And if she has broken the 
Four-Power Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty already, 
before her denunciation of the Five-Power Treaty, then 
there is nothing left of the basis on which the Washington 
peace structure was established. Do not the Japanese 
realise, even yet, the formidable immensity of the latent 
forces in America which they are doing their best—or 
worst—to call into action? 


* * * 


New Year’s Honours.—The New Year’s Honours list 
this year is unusually short. There are three new Peers, 
Sir Henry Betterton, the Chairman of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, and Minister of Labour 1931-34; Sir 
Thomas Fermor-Hesketh; and Sir Wyndham Portal, one of 
the commissioners appointed to report on the distressed 
areas, a director of the Great Western Railway and of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company. Among the new 
baronetcies, services to agriculture receive recognition in the 
person of Colonel Ruggles-Brise, M.P.; shipping in Mr. R. 
D. Holt; and industry in Sir Harold Mackintosh, head of the 
famous firm of toffee makers, and Colonel F. R. Simpson, 
chairman of the Newcastle and District Electric Lighting 
Company; while the science of medicine is represented by 
Sir Holburt Waring, the President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Among the 27 knighthoods, the business world 
is represented by Alderman A. R. Atkey of Nottingham, 
Chairman of the Joint Advisory Committee on River Pol- 
lution; Mr B. H. Burton, Chairman of Burton Son and 
Sanders, Ltd.; Mr Walter Forrest, formerly M.P. for two 
Yorkshire constituencies and director of the London and 
Yorkshire Trust, Ltd.; Mr W. C. King, the Chairman of 
the Exchange Telegraph Company; Mr William 
Martineau; Mr F. D. Moore, the well-known woo!-tops 
merchant; Mr John Wallace, M.P. for Dunfermline; and 
Colonel Shute, the Chairman of Combined Egyptian 
Mills, Ltd. Knighthoods are also conferred upon four pro- 
minent representatives of Anglo-Indian trade: Mr James 
Williamson, Mr W. M. Craddock, Mr J. R. Abercombie, 
and Mr Robert Graham; and on Mr E. C. Riddle, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The 
City of London is directly represented in the knighthood 
conferred on its new Recorder, Mr Holman Gregory, and 
Sir Josiah Stamp is created G.C.B. The arts and sciences 
receive recognition in the knighthoods conferred on Mr. C. 
V. Boys, F.R.S., Professor Langdon-Brown, Dr. Edwin 
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Deller, Professor E. B. Poulton, Mr J. B. Orr, the Director 
of the Rowett Institution for Research in Animal Nutrition, 
Dr. C. F. Fox, Director of the National Museum of Wales, 
and Dr. Donald Tovey, and in the O.M. conferred on 
Professor J. W. Mackail. 


* * *« 


New Laws for Old.—January 1, 1935, was the “ ap- 
pointed day ’’ for the entry into force of many new legis- 
lative provisions of 1934. The taxpayer who owns a motor- 
car now finds his horse-power tax reduced by 25 per cent., 
as provided for in the last Budget. Since last April a 
steady movement to discount the future tax reduction has 
been apparent in purchases of cars, so that the entry into 
force of the new rates is not likely to stimulate fresh pur- 
chases. Part II of the Betting and Lotteries Act now 
makes it illegal to subscribe to, or possess or distribute 
tickets for, or publish the results of, all lotteries, except 
those in bazaars or similar entertainments; and the Post 
Office will now presumably exercise its Common Law 
powers to open and examine private correspondence in 
virtue of the new provisions. A notorious abuse will be 
attacked by the Shops Act, which restricts the weekly hours 
worked by young persons under 18 to 52 until December 
31, 1936, and to 48 thereafter; and provisions are made for 
adequate rest and meal times. Other new statutory regu- 
lations provide that trial by jury in county courts shall be 
limited to the more serious cases there triable, that colliery 
owners shall insure against liability under the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts, and that motorists shall recompense 
doctors or hospitals for emergency treatment in cases of 
accident to the tune of 12s. 6d. plus an allowance for 
distance travelled. All these new laws have broad social 
implications, and fairly illustrate the trend of legislation. 
None of them is likely to prove vexatious or unnecessary 
to the community. 


* * * 


Congress Meets Again.— The Seventy-Fourth Congress 
of the United States met on Thursday of this week—its first 
important business being to hear Mr Roosevelt deliver 
his message ‘‘on the state of the Union’’ in per- 
son on Friday afternoon while the Budget message 
is to follow on Monday. Within the next few days 
the world will thus have some knowledge of the President’s 
legislative and financial proposals for the coming year, and 
with enlightenment so close at hand speculation is clearly 
futile. The revival of political activity appears to have 
stimulated a similar resumption of the conflict in the indus- 
trial field. The precise meaning of the famous Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act is to be further 
tested in the steel industry. That section, it will be remem- 
bered, gives employees the right of bargaining collectively 
“* through representatives of their own choosing,’’ and pro- 
hibits employers from compelling their workers either to 
join a ‘“‘ company ’’ union or to refrain from joining a 
‘“‘Jabour’’’ union. This is clearly a discouragement of the 
company union, but equally clearly not a prohibition of it, 
and the American Federation of Labour and the employers 
have for eighteen months been engaged in guerilla warfare 
to determine the exact degree of toleration accorded by the 
law to the company union. In the first phase, the A.F.L. 
tried, and failed, to get the Administration to express open 
disapproval of the company union. At the end of August, 
1934, however, the National Labour Relations Board laid 
it down that any union which could secure the votes of a 
majority of the workers in any plant should be the sole 
collective bargaining representative in that plant. This was 
regarded as a victory for the A.F.L. The decision has legal 
force, but it can be tested in the courts. The process of 
testing has begun, and it is an open secret that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is by no means too pleased with the brief 
forced upon it by the National Labour Relations Board. 
Meanwhile, to add to the confusion, Mr Richberg, who 
succeeded General Johnson at the head of the N.R.A., has 
given an interpretation of the section in direct conflict with 
that which the Administration is attempting to enforce in 
the courts. The unions have now forced another official 
body to hold elections in the plants of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration. The corporation has refused to co-operate in the 
election, and whether the result shows a majority of the 
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employees for the A.F.L. union or for the company union, 
a steel strike, with all that it has traditionally meant in 
bitterness and bloodshed, appears to be inevitable. The 
President is clearly leaving it to the courts to interpret the 
Act and save him from the odium of taking sides. But the 
Act must be renewed before June 16th, and he will pro- 
bably be forced to propose more precise language. The 
labour conflict to which the New Deal has given rise has 
every appearance of being only in its initial stages. 








* * * 


L’Atlantique.—The judgment in a French Court last 
week brings to an end the suit of the owners of the great 
French liner against their underwriters, of whom the 
majority are English. It has in many ways been a peculiar 
case. Few civil actions have roused more of interest in the 
general public or of curiosity in journalists. None has ever 
been conducted with greater concealment and mystery. The 
committee of English underwriters in charge of the case 
has disclosed little or nothing of what has been going on, 
and few people know what were the arguments that led 
them to continue what appeared to be a hopeless fight be- 
fore a court of foreign judges. The basis of the underwriters’ 
case seems to have been (1) that the electric apparatus was 
all wrong and the vessel consequently unseaworthy, and 
(2) that on a tender put in by Harland and Wolff the vessel 
was not a constructive total loss, because she could have 
been repaired for less than her insured value. On the first 
point (which was mixed up with the evidence of a M. Blanc 
and, by a pretty touch of melodrama, with the Stavisky 
jewels) the court found that the underwriters were in the 
wrong; and on the second it decided that the vessel was 
beyond repair, and that even if it could have been repaired, 
a tender in sterling, which in relation to the insured franc 
value varied with the London-Paris exchange, could not, 
on the very small margin disclosed by it, be accepted as a 
reliable tender, The “‘all-risks’’ insured value was 
Frs. 100,120,000 and Harland and Wolff’s tender, con- 
verted from sterling to francs, came out at less than the 
insured value with sterling at one rate and more than the 
insured value with sterling a few points above it. With 
sterling at the low point the vessel could therefore be re- 
paired for less than her insured value and was not a con- 
structive total loss; with sterling at its high point the vessel 
would cost more than the insured value to repair and was 
a constructive total loss. On the French Court’s decision 
she is a “‘ constructive,’’ and underwriters must pay (a) her 
insured value of Frs. 100,120,000, (b) the amount of 
the separate total loss insurance of approximately 
Frs. 70,000,000, (c) all the costs and interest at 6 per cent. 
from March, 1933. Now a further claim of Frs. 50,000,000 
has been launched by the salvors, so that the underwriters, 
having paid a total loss, are threatened with a salvage 
charge of half the insured value of a vessel held by a French 
Court to be unrepairable. It is a curious situation that 
could not be imagined in this country, but international 
considerations doubtless enter; and if the French owners 
can collect a total loss while France still retains physical 
possession of the wreck, French interests will be protected 
at all points. 


* * * 


Employment in December.—aAccording to the 
Ministry of Labour, there was the usual Christmas increase 
in business activity during the first three weeks of Decem- 
ber, but the improvement in employment was less marked 
than a year ago. The number of unemployed persons 
registered at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain on 
December 17, 1934, was 2,085,815—of whom 1,717,005 
were wholly unemployed, 288,257 were temporarily 
stopped, and 80,553 were entered as being ‘‘ normally in 
casual employment.’’ The reduction in the total as com- 
pared with November was 34,970, and 55,938 against 
December, 1933. The number of persons aged 16-64 in in- 
sured employment in Great Britain on December 17th was 
estimated at 10,248,000. This was 36,000 more than a month 
ago and 237,000 more than a year ago. During the month 
the improvement among men was confined to those tem- 
porarily stopped, mainly in coal-mining, and in the case 
of women to those wholly unemployed, the deterioration in 
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certain textile industries accounting for an increase in 
women temporarily stopped. The number of boys and 
girls unemployed fell slightly. During 1934, however, there 
was a continued deterioration in the position both of 
women and children—the numbers rising from 280,500 and 
72,400 to 299,200 and 100,000 respectively. The increase 
(38 per cent.) in the figures of juvenile unemployment 
has been accentuated by the automatic registration, after 
September Ist of last year, of all children over 14 who have 
been in insured employment. The following table shows 
the number of insured persons unemployed in different 
industries : — 


INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED 


Dec. 18, Nov. 26, Dec. 17, 
1933 1934 1934 
ED sic iacavkasaeionnes 263,625 250,856 227,792 
Iron and steel manufacture 52,678 43,300 43,510 
Engineering ...........0..scccce 137,532 97,322 94,800 
Metal goods manufacture ... 72,187 65,406 64,443 
Motor vehicles, cycles and 

MIT annuhsdesncnancecssosens 28,432 23,231 21,476 
Shipbuilding and ship re- 

RINE .idessecccncecseasecsece 86,194 70,102 69,601 
RIEL ‘aisdcnsecsnccasbeanerasnens 98,363 101,379 95,661 
Woollen and worsted ......... 20,978 30,141 31,720 
TROROE Yo 00.c0c0cc00. caaianiaen 7,951 9,754 13,654 
Bast OA SOS occceccsoccccccece 26,095 21,109 25,013 
MUNIN acesesessnsneconesscessess 221,480 177,585 189,281 
Public works contracting ... 134,331 125,213 128,105 
Distributive trades ............ 204,882 217,778 204,640 
Hotel and boarding house 

BOEVICS ccocecccvesccccccccvccce 67,541 76,294 71,250 
All industries (persons regis- 

i ssceuxsannvenscesesencesees 2,224,079 2,120,785 2,085,815 


The salient features are the improvement in coal-mining 
during the year, the serious setback in the woollen and 
worsted and hosiery trades, the marked improvement in 
building, in spite of a seasonal recession, and the surprising 
stability of the distributive trades. In December there was 
a substantial improvement in all Northern districts, in 
London and in the South-West; Wales and the South- 
Eastern and Midland districts showed little change; Scot- 
land alone registered a marked increase in unemploy- 
ment. 


* * * 


Retail Sales in November.—That the British wage- 
earner and housewife are spending the additions to their 
purchasing power derived from improved business condi- 
tions is shown by the rise of the index of retail sales pub- 
lished in the Board of Trade Journal. The money value 
of sales in November, 1934, was 3.9 per cent. higher than 
in the corresponding month in 1933, and nearly 7 per cent. 
higher than in November, 1932. The following index 
numbers are not adjusted for seasonal influences : — 

INDEX OF VALUE OF RETAIL SALES, GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 


Other 
Period Food Merchandise Total 
oe aaa aig 102 99 101 
a ate a 100 100 100 
1933—November ............... 102 105 104 
OMG scnvcvccscecccecss 118 146 131 
1934— January.............eeeeeee 98 104 101 
MONDE, <ccescsccescnsenss 101 80 91 
EE a ccnccacesneencewnese 104 95 99 
SENN Sci ccntaccpnnabseccuens 102 100 101 
Eee 103 113 108 
FORO ccrcscccscesccescccess 103 103 103 
REE cpsbnisacdacndsemevaece 98 107 102 
SE er 100 79 90 
September..............2 101 92 97 
CRREIOT oocccccccccccccscce 102 109 105 
November ...........e06+ 106 110 108 


As compared with November, 1933, the improvement in 
the value of retail sales was most marked in Scotland 
(5.7 per cent.). In the remainder of the country, with the 
exception of Central London, the percentage increase 
varied between 3.9 and 4.2. In Central London sales in- 
creased by only 1.9 per cent., although the Royal Wedding 
had attracted many people to the Metropolis. With the 
exception of piece-goods, sales of the various categories of 
merchandise enumerated by the Board of Trade Journal 
were higher than in 1933. The increase was most pro- 
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nounced in the case of boots and shoes (6.5 per cent.), fur- 
nishing materials (5.7 per cent.), and men’s and boys’ wear 
(5.3 per cent.). The increase in the value (at cost) of 
stocks as compared with the corresponding month in 1933 
was 2.8 per cent. The big rise in the note circulation in 
December suggests that the November evidence of good 
Christmas trade was substantiated. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.—The past fort- 
night has witnessed a further rise in both British and 
American prices. The Economist’s complete index number 
of British prices has risen by 0.6 per cent., while the 
primary products index number has risen by 0.2 per cent. 
Both index numbers touched their low point for the autumn 
on November atst, and since then there has been a recovery 
of 2.5 per cent. in the complete index number and one of 
2.7 per cent. in primary products. American prices of 
primary products rose during the past fortnight by 0.9 per 
cent., while the Irving Fisher general index number rose 
by 0.4 per cent. during the week ended December 26th. 
French prices have relapsed to a new low level, after their 
slight recovery in December, but both Italian and German 
wholesale prices are fractionally higher : — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


Economist Indices 







¢24.| 5 Mir many, 
Date | British | Primary Products Irving | 5*@ti* | chamber} Statis- 
Complete Price of! Fisher |{{4%,. | of Com- —— 
1 “Tareas lacnosane, | (sterting) merce ‘ 
(sterling)| British [Amecicen ling ann 
(sterling)| (dollar) 
1932 
Jan. 27th | 108-3 | 115-7 | 93-8 | 140-9 | 93-5 | 93-6 | 95-8 | g1-@ 
Apr. 20th | 103-8 | 105-4 | 83-6 | 129-5 | 89-6 | 97-0 | 95-3 | go-a 
July 27th | 90-5 | 103-5 | 84-1 | 136-9 | 88-3 | 91-3 | 88-5 | g8-1 
Oct, 19th | 109-1 | 112-3 | 84-0 | 143-8 | G86 | Ses | 02-7 | 86-0 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 | 78-0 | 142-6 | 80-5 | 88-1 | 90-2 | 83-8 
Apr. 19th | 98-7 | 104-6 | 88-7 | 141-4 | 82-8 | 87-5 | 86-2 | ga-4 
July 26th | 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 99-7 | 86-2 | 86-6 
Oct. 18th | 108-4 | 112-8 | 109-1 | 185-4 | 103-7 | 7-5 | 84-6 | 89-1 
an. Sist | 108-8 | 118-0 | 124-8 | 156-7 | 105-6 | 87-2 | 84-4 | g9-8 
eb. 28th | 109-1 | 121-3 | 128-0 | 161-3 | 107-9 | 86-1 | 84-1 | 88-0 
Mar. 108-3 | 121-4 | 127-5 | 160-4 | 107-3 | 85-9 | 84-2 | ga-2 
Apr. 25th | 108-2 | 116-8 | 125-3 | 159.5 | 106-0 | 85-4 | 83-2 | 87-7 
May 23rd | 108-2 | 121-4 | 128-8 | 160.7 | 109-5 | 84-7 | 83-9 | 98-5 
une 20th | 108-1 | 123-4 | 133-9 | 162-39 | 113-1 | 82-7 | 89-9 | 89-6 
uly 18th | 109-5 | 124-8 | 136-7 | 162-4 | 113-2 | 81-4 | 83-2 | 91-2 
Aug. 29th | 111-1 | 129-1 | 150-6 | 164-0 | 115-6 | 82-0 | 84-1 | 92-0 
Sept. 26th | 108-7 | 125-7 | 149-0 | 166-2 | 116-1 | @1-4 | 84-3 | 92-5 
Oct. 24th | 107-9 | 124-2 | 146-2 | 164-5 | 114-3 | 79-8 | 84-4 | 99-0 
Nov 2ist | 106-7 | 120¢5 | 149-0 | 164-1 | 114-4 | 79-1 | 84-8 | 99-1 
Dec. Sth | 108 1 \. 85-3 } 93-0 
Dec. 19th | 108-7 85-2 | 92-9 
i 
Jan. 2nd 853° | 93°0* 





© These figures refer to Dec. 26th. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below : — 


** Economist ’”’ INDEX 


(1927 — 100) 
Sept. 18, Dec.5, Dec. 19, Jan, 2, 
1931 1934 1934 1935 
Cereals and meat .......... 64-5 69-1 69-4 69-9 
Other foods ...............++. 62-2 59-7 60-3 60-2 
I bascvecccocceccccscesiane 43-7 53-3 53-6 54-5 
|) 67-4 75°5 75-5 75-8 
Miscellaneous ............... 65-8 68-9 69-3 69.4 
Complete index ...... 60-4 65-4 65-7 66-1 
1913 a= 100 ........ccccceeeee 83-1 89-9 90-4 90-9 ¥ 
PO vccnccdccscceceees 52-2 56-5 56-7 57-1. 


In the cereals and meat group the major movement was a 
sharp rise in English mutton. Beef cheapened, while in the 
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THE REVENUE 








I.—An Account of the Tota, Revenvuz of the Unirep Kincpom, in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1985, 





as compared with the 


Quarter from October 1 to December 31, 1934, compared with 
the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year 














ding periods of the preceding Year. 














Period from April 1, 1934, to December 31, 1934, compared with 
the corresponding Period of the previous Year 














Increase Decrease 
£ £ 
8,701,000 _ 
Lis 895,000 
a 7,515,000 
760,000 ae 


9,461,000 8,440,000 


6,137,000 


6,137,000 
41,000 
120,000 





15,759,000 18,747,171 
£2,988,171 Net Decrease 
1,750,000 

871,000 


2,621,000 





Quarter ending | Quarter ending . Period ending | Period ending 
Dec. 31, 1933 | Dec. 31, 1934 Increase Decrease Dec. 31, 1933 } Dec. 31, 1934 
Ordinary Revenue £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
Ialand Revenue— 
EE Ed hd i ceecbecbbnsbeasveosbebes 22,739,000 23,924,000 1,185,000 ~— 66,708,000 75,409,000 
St hietiatephnniapianpubbeeenbeteee 3,760,000 3,265,000 _ 495,000 12,630,000 11,735,000 
EEE sccscustsesccsensccceses 22,710,000 19,285,000 ia 3,425,000 67,000,000 59,485,000 
i idncekenkingteennesmieneneooimennee 5,630,000 5,790,000 160,000 nite 14,180,000 14,940,000 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation 
ST intinvatnciianmncnnpsenaveunovens a oo 
Land Tax and Mineral Rights Duty.... 30,000 30,000 210,000 180,000 
Total Inland Revenue................... 54,869,000 52,294,000 1,345,000 3,920,000 160,728,000 161,749,000 
Customs and Excise— 7 
ee 44,973,000 47,118,000 2,145,000 sh 134,272,000 140,409,000 
i ithcdtisiasertudiansancobrescoeneiees 31,500,000 30,900,000 ae 600,000 83,300,000 81,200,000 
Total Customs and Excise ......... 76,473,000 78,018,000 2,145,000 j 600,000 217,572,000 221,609,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Exchequer share) 571,000 519,000 52,000 1,909,000 1,950,000 
Post Office (Net receipt) ..............0-+.- 5,250,000 3,750,000 ‘2 1,500,000 12,200,000 11,250,000 
EET 370,000 410,000 40,000 jes 910,000 1,030,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans............... 405,853 448,121 42,268 3,677,280 3,310,129 
i TR iicccossinniesion 2,625,088 3,990,406 1,365,318 19,304,503 12,414,483 
Total Ordinary Revenue ........... 140,563,941 139,429,527 4,937,586 6,072,000 416,300,783 413,312,612 
asetnecnesianinemastemtaapieeieel (ee rerennreneny sme scninian lateieapnaiaeeediihadieeil anintandipia detente 
£1,134,414 Net Decrease 
Self-Balancing Revenue 
a ca snnsssemoaprenorse 14,550,000 15,900,000 1,350,000 42,200,000 43,950,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to 
do ea ccshcch alidesen 2,383,000 2,550,000 167,000 9,636,000 10,507,000 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue ... 16,933,000 18,450,000 1,517,000 51,836,000 54,457,000 
lt Ghiiatiecinguienenii ioe 157,496,941 157,879,527 6,454,586 6,072,000 468,136,783 467,769,612 


£382,586 Net Increase 
II.—An Account showing the Reczirts into and Issugs out of the ExcHEQUER between April 1 1934, and December 31, 1934, as compared 


with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 








18,380,000 


18,747,171 


£367,171 Net Decrease 





RECEIPTS 





Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account 1 ............ 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in Account I ...... 


Temporary Advances Repaid— 
Interest on Exchequer Bonds under the Capital 
ture (Money) Act, 1904 ..................... 
= the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 
Re pn a i EE 
Under Section 4 (1) of the Newfoundland Act, 1933 

Money Raised by Creation of Debt— 

a)For Capital Expenditure Issues— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
SE - dsbdhsuebsonnbebeisenssenebuceneesovessens 
(6) For other Issues— 

By T: EE a a a a 
By 2} per t. Conversion Loan, 1944-49... 
By 3 per Cent. Funding Loan, 1959-69 ...... 
By National Savings Certificates ............... 


(c) Ways and Means Advances ..........0..seeeeeeeeee 
Repaymeats— 

In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facili- 

ties) Acts, 1919 and 1921 .............cceecseceeeeeeees 


1933 1934 
Balances in Exchequer on £ £ 
April Ist :— 
Bank of England ......... 5,257,622 2,092,585 
Bank of Ireland ............ 418,203 458,128 





Mem.—Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1934 . 


Ways and Means Advances outstanding :— 





Advances by Bank of England 
Advances by Public Departments 


Treasury Bills outstanding 
Total Floating Debt outstanding 


Net Increase 


Treasury, December 31, 1934. 


Period ending | Period ending 
Dec, 31, 1933 | Dec. 31, 1934 
£ £ 

416,300,783 413,312,612 
51,836,000 54,457,000 
468,136,783 467,769,612 
17,224 17,224 
4,070,000 910,000 
= 1,458,292 
4,900,000 5,200,000 
3,260,470,000 | 2,896,796,000 
148,895,268 re 
en 149,319,063 
28,750,000 22°00,000 
959,520,000 | 969,570,000 
103,561 112,410 
4,874,862,836 | 4,513,152,601 
5,675,825 2,550,713 
4,880,538,661 | 4,515,703,314 


* Includes £11,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the period of the account. 



































Period ending | Period ending 
ISSUES Dec. 31, 1933 | Dec. 31, 1934 
Ordinary Expenditure £ £ 
Interest and Management of National Debt ............ 180,195,111 180,496,283 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer ............... 4,151,693 4,067,568 
Other Consolid=‘ 4 Fund Services ..................0.00- 2,681,498 2,493,862 
DUNN. recs. wconspassoesavene aie 2,291,118 
BEE Uikcihitasasebinagebiasopunstatesewsbvesnccenssanes 187,028,302 189,348,831 
Supply Services— 
RE ND csnsnincwosdesnngpsasensesposs 76,650,000 81,175,000 
Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding Post Office) ... 247,434,576 253,191,319 
Total, Supply Services (excluding Post Office) 324,084,576 334,366,319 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ..................... 511,112,878 523,715 150 
Payments to U.S.A. Government .................c0eceeseee 3,304,300 ae 
Total (excluding Self-Balancing Expenditure) 514,417,178 523,715,150 
Self-Balancing Expenditure 9 a 
TD sckieusipndentasmenbdacstbicionvecncteisioiedenene 42,200,000 43,950,000 
SID inbnnnkanbsunieedsneessecinbineseescepnantaivesences 9,636,000 10,507,000 
Total Self-Balancing Expenditure ............ 51,836,000 gy 54,457,000 
IID: <nvccccrscnseccsnsccesesconnsesene 566,253,178 578,172,150 
Temporary Advances— 
Interest on Exchequer Bonds under the Capital 
Expenditure (Money) Act, 1904 .................000 17,224 17,224 
Road Fund, under Section 27 of the Finance Act, , 
SUEY ‘nisbnchisendencisstiaibhbbitiniebinhisineubeiguinabiceeicen 4,467,000 3.105 
Under Section 4 (1) of the Newfoundland Act, 1933 1,176,833 . ae 
Under Section 1 (2) of the Cattle Industry (Emer- , 
gency Provisions) Act, 1934 ............c.cecceeseeeees 1,250,000 
Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— —— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 
1931 ........ eeesesceeesssnsessssecsssseersssseeseseesssencees 4,900,000 5,200,000 
Under the Capital Expenditure (Money) Act, 1904— 
Exchequer Bonds paid off .................. £362,600 
Less, paid off by the National Debt Com- 
II ccnctinshibted Deehanentenepeoncesbed 362,600 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1931— 
Repayment of Amounts Borrowed ..................++5 4,070,000 910,000 
Redemption — Debt— s 
T SE, dhthenvercnscomnesesesuincesessven 3,097,625,000 2,796,895, 
Principal of 5 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-47, paid off 332,840 a ooo 
Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off... 24,400,000 20,800,000 
Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ...... 42,061 35,183 
Principal of Treasury Bonds paid off .................. 11,000,000 116,000,000 
Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 1919 oa 1,753,050 
Ways and Means Advances Repaid ..................... 958,920,000 981,620,000 
New Sinking Fund (1928) (Finance Acts, 1928 and 
SOIIE cdl ch ccnuscasessencenite S seoneiaioemandthiisenensinen 4,727,429 5,435,165 
Issues to Exchange Equalisation Account ............... 200,000,000 sine 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic Ship- 
ERE TEE, NE cccccocncscecenssentesvenencesncnepbyseonncesnee 1,773,000 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, eat cea 
1933 1934 4,877,931,565 4,512,987 ,388 
Balances in Exchequer— £ £ 
Bank of England ... 2,037,648 2,142,307 
Bank of Ireland 569,448 573,619 
—_— 2,607,096 2,715,926 
4,880,538,661 | 4,515,703,314 
£ 
1sssesghuamlbbbssnctiealoeseinne 844,710,000 
1933 1934 
Dec, 31st Dec. 3ist, 
£ £ 
eae ashe Ath, iced oo 5,500,000 
35,150,000 27,350,000 
-cipasaeataatdcdianslentalaairay 938,745,000 899,710,000* 
sanbctiiaaiadceiae 973,895,000 932,560,000 
87,850,000 
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in markets wheat was slightly lower in price, but there 
were advances in barley, oats and maize. Among other 
foods, butter became cheaper. In the textiles group, raw 
cotton, English wool, silk and flax all advanced. Hemp 
and jute were unchanged. Non-ferrous metals were all 
slightly higher. In the miscellaneous group there were 
small advances in rubber and linseed oil, but the remaining 
prices were unchanged. 


* * * 


British Crops in 1934.—The English soil has rewarded 
the farmers’ labour by bountiful crops in the past year. 
According to the preliminary returns for England and 
Wales issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, the yield per 
acre of the various crops was above the average of the past 
ten years, except in the case of hay and turnips and 
swedes : — 


PRELIMINARY CROP STATISTICS 















Estimated Total Estimated Yield per 
Produce Aamege Acre 
Crops Average 
of the 
1933 1934 1933 1934 Ten 1933 | 1934 
Years 
1924-33 








Acres 
1,660,360 | 1,759,410 17°5 19-0 | 19-9 


Acres 


BED Sixncavecsssneen 31 727 751,345 860,594 16-0 16-8 | 16-9 
Rs ctpncnnkossseses 1,226 1,116 1,494,498 | 1,401,681 15-6 16-4 | 15-9 
Mixed corn ......... 85 77 103,975 95,733 15-5 16-3 | 16-0 
EE saschintassenads 118 116 139,135 134,913 16-7 16-9 |} 17-2 
ea 52 56 72,665 638,616 14°6 14-4 | 16-3 
Seeds hay®........... 1,552 1,553 1,261,009 | 1,288,786 | 28-1 24-6 | 24-1 
Meadow hayft ...... 4,135 4,152 4,603,764 | 4,822,651 20-3 18-0 | 17-2 
Tons | Tons } Tons 

Potatoes ............. 3,478 8,439 518,934 487,558 6-3 6-7 7-1 
Turnips and swedes | 5,951 4,658 $53,435 518,785 | 12-4 | lo-8 | 9-0 
sk okisacbe 4,136 4,733 237,318 245,943 18-9 17-4 | 19-2 





* Hay from clover, sainfoin and grasses under rotation. 
+ Hay from permanent grass. 


The area under wheat rose from 1,287,908 acres in 1932 to 
1,660,360 in 1933 and to 1,759,410 in 1934, and pre- 
liminary information points to a further increase in 1935. 
Similarly, the area under sugar beet, after increasing by 
3 per cent. between 1932 and 1933, was extended by a 

rther 9 per cent. to 396,348 acres in 1934. The area 
under barley, hay and mangolds was also increased, but 
that under other crops, including oats, beans, peas, potatoes, 
turnips and swedes, was reduced. With the exception of 
oats, mixed corn, beans, potatoes and turnips and swedes, 
the harvest of all the other crops was larger than in 1933. 
That the farmer quickly appreciates what pays best to 
produce is shown in the further extension of the area under 
wheat and sugar. In both these cases the broad mass of con- 
sumers pay to make their cultivation ‘‘ pay ’’ the farmers. 
Thus British agriculture is certainly reacting favourably to 
“ assistance.’’ Whether that reaction has been worth the 
cost to the State and the consumer is not by any means so 
certain. 
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World Consumption of Fertilisers.—The increase in 
the consumption of nitrogen fertilisers in the past year, 
recorded by the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
Ltd., suggests a slight improvement in the agricultural 
situation of a number of countries. Following an increase 
of 5.8 per cent. in the total output of all forms of nitrogen 
between 1931-32 and 1932-33, the year ended June 30, 
1934, witnessed a further increase of 6.55 per cent. 
Similarly, total consumption of nitrogen rose by 12.3 per 
cent. from 1931 to 1932 and by 6.6 per cent. in the past 
year, and agricultural consumption increased by 12.3 per 
cent. and 4.85 per cent., respectively, during the same 
periods. Among individual countries, the United States, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Egypt showed the largest 
increase in consumption, and China the largest decrease : — 


WorLp PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 
(Years ended June 30th. In Metric Tons) 


























1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
PRopUCTION | 
Sulphate of ammonia :— 

By-product ......... | 424,440 359,594 301,655 257,719 305,953 

Synthetic...................... | 442,100 | 349,087 522,207 559,984 | 540,279 

| 866,540 708,681 823,862 817,703 846,232 

Cyanamide es ehiweisaite 263,800 200,932 134,604 168,495 192,442 

Nitrate of lime ................ 130,500 110,585 78,939 118,241 105,997 
Other forms of nitrogen :—* 

Ns ntoneeccncsased 427,300 393,150 347,842 462,060 511,865 

By-product ............0..6.. 51,400 30,940 29,970 39,560 45,040 

Chilean nitrate ................. 464,000 250,000 170,000 70,800 85,200 

Total production ........ 2,203,540 | 1,694,288 | 1,585,217 | 1,676,859 | 1,786,776 


CONSUMPTION 
Manufactured nitrogen ...... 1,586,904 | 1,377,005 | 1,417,126 | 1,619,705 | 1,700,907 








Chilean nitrate ................. 363,893 244,300 138,208 127,242 161,199 

Total consumption ...... 1,950,797 | 1,621,305 | 1,555,334 | 1,746,947 | 1,862,106 
Extimated agricultural con- 

Sere 1,750,000 | 1,455,000 | 1,412,000 | 1,586,000 | 1,663,000 


* Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean nitrate) 
and ammonia in mixed fertilisers. 


Although consumption of nitrogen during the year ended 
June 30, 1934, was only 4.5 per cent. below the level of 
1929-30, synthetic nitrogen plants operated on the average 
at less than 41 per cent. of capacity, estimated at 3,310,000 
tons of nitrogen per annum. Chilean nitrate formed only 
8.6 per cent. of total consumption of nitrogen, as compared 
with 22.4 per cent. in 1928-29. But although Chilean salt- 
petre cannot be expected to regain its former position, 
there has been an improvement in Chile. Stocks of Chilean 
nitrate are gradually being reduced, and consumption in 
1933-34 was almost twice as large as production. The 
pressure of excessive capacity on prices has been mitigated 
by market agreements among the most important European 
nitrogen producers, but the absence of a definite agreement 
with Chilean interests in 1933-34 was responsible for price- 
cutting in a number of markets. As an agreement has now 
been concluded, both with Chilean interests and with 
Japanese ammonium sulphate producers, the profit-earning 
power of nitrogen producers should improve, provided they 
do not stifle the improvement in demand by an unwise 
increase in prices. 








OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





$1,000,000,000 GOLD INFLUX IN A YEAR 


LookKING back over 1934, two facts stand out with par- 
ticular distinctness. First, in that calendar year, we im- 
ported, net, more than $1,000 millions of gold, an amount 
greater than in any previous year except 1921. Second, 
the problem of relief has loomed larger than all other 
elements of the New Deal. Productive activity and em- 
ployment were in December, 1934, almost precisely where 
they were in December, 1933; and the numbers on relief 
this winter apparently exceed the destitute in any previous 
year. 


The import of gold was the consequence of the under- 
valuation of the dollar, but it was not deliberately sought. 
In retrospect, it seems likely that the figure of $35 an ounce 
for gold was chosen because it was the de facto (although 
nominal) rate at the time, after the abandonment of the 
Warren experiment. If there was any other determinant, it 
seems probable that it implied a sterling quotation not 
below its old parity. Probably nothing was further from 
the Administration’s intent or expectation than the import 
of $1,000 millions of gold, which, added to the revaluation 
of our existing stock, has doubled our monetary gold in 
twelve months. 

The effects of this gold import upon the American 
economy are as yet, at least, negligible. The reserves of 
the Reserve Banks, and the cash of the commercial banks 
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were redundant before the influx; now they are plethoric. 
Money rates were nominal in January before the influx; 
they are now microscopic. Indeed, since June, the monthly 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board has been unable to 
quote the rate on gi-day Treasury Bills. Yet bank loans 
are lower than last year, and apparently bank holdings of 
investments, other than Government and Government 
guaranteed securities, are no higher. 


It is not possible, here, to form an appraisal of the con- 
sequences abroad of the monetary policy which occasioned 
this gold movement. It is noted, however, that it has not 
occasioned a severe decline in the monetary gold stocks of 
foreign countries, at least so far as figures have become 
available. Nor has it occasioned any credit stringency 
abroad. It would appear, therefore, that the gold coming 
to this country has represented current output and is 
hoarding of privately owned metal. Indeed, the external 
effect of our silver is more easily discernible. By raising 
the price of silver, we drained silver from China, and 
forced China to detach the Yuan dollar, externally, from 
silver; and reports from the East indicate a very serious 
credit situation. 

RELIEVING UNEMPLOYMENT 

A little over a year ago the approach of winter abruptly 
forced the attention of the Administration to the plight 
of the urban unemployed. The expedient of the C.W.A. 
sufficed through the winter, and in April the C.W.A. was 
replaced by the F.E.R.A., which was the same thing under 
another name. Undertaken as an improvised expedient, 
the Federal Relief expenditures have never been 
systematised. In thirteen States the Federal Treasury is 
contributing 95 per cent. or more of the total relief expendi- 
tures; in one State, the Federal Treasury has borne the 
entire burden; in only two States has the Federal contribu- 
tion been less than 50 per cent. of the relief expenditure. 
The incredibly low yields on gilt-edge municipal securities 
of the best grade is no index of the financial status of our 
political subdivisions. The problem of urban unemploy- 
ment seems to have superseded all others. Neither the 
easy-money programme, nor the N.R.A., nor the Public 
Works Programme has made any perceptible impression on 
the Relief Rolls; nor on the unemployment statistics, 
except in comparison with the few worst weeks of the 
depression. 


No account of the year would be complete which did not 
give some reference to the ‘‘ movements ’’ which have 
become a characteristic of the period. They are difficult to 
classify, for some have taken political form, like Senator 
Long’s personal dictatorship in Louisiana, or like Mr 
Sinclair’s E.P.1.C. plan for California. Father Coughlin’s 
‘“‘ National Union for Social Justice’’ has not taken 
political form, but it has a wide following. Its cardinal 
principles are the annual wage; nationalisation of banking, 
power and natural resources; and the “‘ recall of non- 
productive bonds ’’ (apparently by repayment in currency). 
Another scheme, originating in California, seems to have 
found an enormous following particularly in the West—the 
Townsend Plan, for the payment of a pension of $200 a 
month to all persons over sixty, on the condition that it 
shall be spent within the month within the United States; 
it is to be financed by a sales tax, and is advanced under 
the common theory that such an increase in purchasing 
power would end unemployment. Its followers advocate 
it with an almost evangelical fervour, and claim strong 
political support. It is hard to classify such manifestations 
of public sentiment, for although they are common to the 
time, their appeal is to different temperaments, and to 
different localities. Basically, they have one thought in 
common, although they express it in different ways and 
seek it by divers means. This thought is the redistribution 
of wealth. 


The Treasury has published the 1933 income statistics. 
The total number of Federal income-tax returns filed was 
3,660,105, ofwhich 1,731,116reported taxable income. Both 
figures were lower than in 1932. Of the taxable returns, 
1,416,539 reported incomes of under $5,000, and 314,577 in- 
comes of above $5,000. The net income of the former group 
was $6,792 millions, out of a total of $10,846 millions; but 
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they paid only $40 millions of taxes out of a total of $373 
millions. Persons with an income of $1 million numbered 
46, against 20 in 1932; there were 513 in 1929. The average 
net income of individuals making reports was $2,963, com- 
pared with $2,974 in 1932, $4,245 in 1931 and $6,132 in 
1929. Out of 472,174 corporations filing returns, 104,702 
—approximately one-quarter—reported net incomes, but 
this figure was an increase of 25,927 over the number re- 
porting net income in 1932. The net income reported 
amounted to $2,500 millions, an increase of 35 per cent. 
over 1932. In 1929, 495,515 corporations reported, of 
which about half (263,768) showed net incomes aggregating 
over $10,000 millions. Corporations reporting no net 
income numbered 316,856 in 1933, against 348,955 in 
1932, showed combined deficits of $4,511 millions, com- 
pared with $6,420 millions in 1932. 
New York, December 21. 


FRANCE 





THE MONEY MARKET AND M. MORET’S RESIGNATION 


Tue rise of rentes, which the following prices show, is the 
most encouraging feature of last year’s economic history :— 


Dec. 30, Dec. 29, 
1933 1934 
IE ss cctiasannsrevernmnpucttosorse 67 78-80 + 11-80 
DS por Cent... IDB  ....00000000s00002 105-35 113-25 + 7:90 
SE MOECONt., BOLT  ....20060005.0008 76-80 85-85 + 9-05 
eee 77-40 86-05 + 8-65 
43 per cent., 1932,“° A” ......... 85-10 91-80 + 6-70 


These last prices, which are nearly the highest of the year, 
represent a rise of 6.70 per cent. to 17.60 per cent. They 
are a proof of the recovery of confidence in the State's 
credit, particularly if one takes into account the fact that 
20,000 million francs have been borrowed on the market 
during the last twelve months. 

M. Flandin, the Prime Minister, points out that since he 
has been head of the Government the rise of rentes has 
been more than Io per cent. This movement means cheaper 
long-term money. “We have just arranged with M. 
Germain-Martin,’’ M. Flandin added, ‘‘ a complete financial 
plan for 1935. This programme, which will satisfy every 
need of the Treasury without any new issue on the market, 
will also give a vigorous impetus to the market.’’ The 
Treasury would not be compelled till the end of the year to 
ask for an increase in the maximum allowed to be issued. 

The return of confidence has permitted the Treasury to 
exceed this term by various exceptional though regular 
means; the launching of the lottery issues has been accel- 
erated; a portion of certain advances to the State have been 
reimbursed by the railways, which are borrowing these 
sums on the market; and the authorised credit operations 
corresponding to extraordinary expenditures for the 
National Defence (800 millions) and the Post Office (800 
millions) and for the absorption of the wheat surplus (1,500 
millions) have brought to the Treasury the necessary ways 
and means. These borrowings on the short-term money 
market, simultaneously with commercial needs at the year- 
end, have provoked the following rise in interest rates : — 

November 30th December 30th 
Day-to day loans ......... % tol percent. 1 to 1} percent. 
First Commercial paper... 1% to 1} 9 1} to 2 e 
Bank acceptances ......... 1g to 14 14 to 1} sis 

The Government hopes to regularise this situation, and it 
intends to mobilise for the requirements of the Treasury the 
enormous sums of money which are still unemployed. It 
will first ask for a rise in the maximum of Treasury bonds 
which can be issued. But this is not sufficient, since the 
selling of bonds is rendered difficult because the banks 
cannot get bonds of more than three months’ maturity dis- 
counted at the Bank of France. If they could, short-term 
bonds, which were suppressed by the Stabilisation Law of 
1928 in order to avoid a dangerous floating debt, could 
now reappear at a time when other countries are mobilising 
their savings to meet the State’s financial needs. The Bank 
of France does not oppose these projects. Indeed, they 
would reinforce the control which it has lost on the money 
market, whilst ensuring that the Bank would no more enter 
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into competition with the other banks for direct discount 
operations. But the Bank as the ‘‘ Institut National de 
Réescompte,’’ still has the task of lending to firms in 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless, the new policy has provoked the resignation 
of M. Moret, the Governor of the Bank. M. Tannery, who 
succeeds, was till now director of the ‘‘ Caisse des Depdts ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Caisse d’Amortissement,’’ the Department which 
has the National Defence bonds under its control. 

The Citroén company may be directly affected by these 
events. It is actually in judicial liquidation. Work is to 
be resumed on January 3rd, but by a section of the workers 
only. But this is only a provisional solution; and the 
experts are still studying the balance sheet. A more con- 
structive solution has been hindered till now by two prin- 
cipal considerations: the financial factor and the excessive 
productivity of the French motor industry in relation to 
the home market. The present judicial administration of 
the company can liquidate stocks and produce the current 
models. The firm of Michelin and other chief creditors are 
inclined to a constructive solution, but others are asking for 
State assistance, and certain competitors are urging a re- 
organisation of the whole motor industry. 

‘‘ Codification ’’ plans for industry—the motor industry 
and others—have been in preparation by the Government 
fora long time. M. Flandin recently alluded to these plans 
when he said that the necessary equilibrium of production 
and consumption of manufactured goods must be obtained 
by special legislation. This M. Marchandeau has already 
submitted to the economic committee of the Government. 
Still, M. Flandin is anxious to see the conclusion of agree- 
ments between private interests which will obviate the 
necessity of Government intervention. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY STILL SLACKENING 


No revival of economic activity has followed the re- 
covery of confidence in the State’s credit. The number of 
persons registered on the official unemployment list has 
again increased. They exceeded 400,000 at the end of the 
year (404,932 on December 22nd), that is 9,252 more than 
in the preceding month and 100,000 more than in January, 
1934. Certain industries, however, show signs of recovery. 
Iron and steel production was higher in October, partly 
because of the longer working month. Iron production was 
530,000 tons, against 499,000 in September and 537,000 in 
October, 1933. Steel production was 530,000 tons, against 
490,000 in September and 527,000 in October, 1933. 

The production of French coal mines during November, 
1934, totalled 4,154,272 tons in 25 working days, against 
4,192,902 tons in 27 working days in October and 4,051,460 
tons in 24 working days in November, 1933. The average 
daily production was therefore 166,171 tons in November, 
1934, against 155,293 tons in October and 168,808 tons in 
November, 1933. Coal consumption in November was 
better with 6,180,000 tons, against 6,160,000 tons in Octo- 
ber; but it was lower by 80,000 tons than in November, 
1933. Stocks of coal, which had decreased by 80,000 and 
65,000 tons in September and October, had fallen again by 
200,000 tons in November. Imports of all categories of coal 
were also lower, at 1,586,000 tons, against 1,641,000 in 
October and 1,650,000 in September. Imports from Poland 
have considerably increased, whilst British and Dutch were 
slightly higher and those of Belgium, Germany and Russia 
lower. Imports of anthracite were still important with 
232,000 tons in November, of which 120,000 tons came from 
England. 

On Sunday last the official price of bread was lowered, 
as promised by the Government, by 0.25 franc per kilog., 
that is, to 1.65 franc in Paris. The difference is a big one 
for a worker's family. A reduction of 0.25 franc per kilog. 
represents for a Frenchman, who consumes 200 kilog. of 
bread per annum, an economy of 50 francs—or 200 francs 
for a family of four persons, for which the Statistique 
Générale de la France makes an estimate of 1,400 francs 
of yearly bread consumption. Meanwhile the freeing of the 


wheat market has reduced the price on the Paris exchange 

to 80 francs, compared with the official fixed price of 112 

francs and a real price on the ‘‘ black market ’’ of 70 and 

even 60 francs. The Government is also seeking to export 

the surplus without depressing the international market. 
Paris, January 3. 
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NEW IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


RESTRICTIONS on internal trade in connection with import 
rationing continue to appear. From January Ist animal or 
vegetable oils and fats may not be used without permission 
for the manufacture of colours, varnishes, linoleum and 
other oil-containing products. Permits to manufacture will 
be on the basis of their consumption in 1934. 

The new Social Honour Courts created a year ago are 
now regularly handling disputes between employers and 
employed, and in some cases have deprived the former of 
the right to be ‘‘ works leaders,’’ which is their official 
designation as against their labour ‘‘ following.’’ 

The building industry this winter has so far suffered less 
than normally from seasonal depression. The home steel 
market is active. Pig-iron output last year increased by an 
estimated 66 per cent., ingot steel output by 55 per cent. 
Germany shows the most favourable development among 
the chief world producers; but in Europe her output of 
8,720,000 tons of pig iron placed her behind Russia, while 
her output of steel reached 11,800,000 tons, leaving her in 
the first place of European steel producers. 

The December journal of the Berlin Soviet Trade Mission 
deals at length with the trading credit question, starting 
with the recent cash payments to British exporters. The 
Mission declares in principle for cash payments until foreign 
credit policy is changed, which involves a corresponding 
reduction in Russian orders to Germany: ‘“‘ There is no 
doubt that the new policy of buying for cash in England 
constitutes a turning point of Soviet trade policy, and 
above all a new attitude of the Soviet Union to foreign 
credits.’’ The Mission complains that Russian representa- 
tions to British financial circles about the unreasonable 
cost of credit had no success. The punctuality of Russia 
as debtor, and indeed, says the report, as the world’s only 
sound debtor, was ignored. Russia, the report continues, 
reduced her debt for foreign goods from 1,400 million 
roubles in 1932 to 450 millions at the end of 1933, and in 
1934 the debt was further reduced. Towards this the large 
increase in Russia’s gold production helped. ‘‘ The English 
committee for the guarantee of export credits has, however, 
drawn no conclusions from this condition; and, together 
with the banks, has continued the policy of raising the 
price of credit.’’ Under these conditions Russia can afford 
to wait until credit conditions sufficiently favourable as 
regards duration and cost are proposed. If this change 
does not occur, the Soviet economic organisations will con- 
tinue to buy against cash, and their purchases will be 
correspondingly restricted. As this criticism of British credit 
policy is intended for German reading, it may be said that 
the Russian Trade Mission in Berlin is also not friendly to 
Germany. 

The year-end settlements proceeded smoothly. Until 
December 29th the day-loan rate was unchanged, and on 
December 31st rose only by one-eighth per cent. to 44-48 
per cent. The demand for Reich short-term securities did 
not slacken. While there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in short-term credit, the Reichsbank’s status has not 
correspondingly improved, and is still affected unfavour- 
ably by locked-up foreign deposits, though deposits as a 
whole are below the highest figure reached in November. 
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The State, provincial and circulating-credit bank deposits 
have considerably increased. The decline in the big banks’ 
deposits was mainly due to early financing of Christmas 
business. The decline in deposits of these banks in the 
past twelve months was Rm. 207 millions, and the decline 
in their loans Rm. 256 millions. Deposits in the savings 
banks in November increased by Rm. 28 millions to 
Rm. 12,273 millions. Bankruptcies in December fell to 
198 (provisional return), and were practically the same as 
in December, 1933; but the year’s total number of bank- 
ruptcies was only 2,716, against 3,853 in 1933. 

The private capital market remains inert. Issues of new 
company shares and bonds last year were almost non- 
existent. Much the greater part of investment was for 
public works in various forms. Even investment against 
deterioration of plant was low in proportion to the large 
sums written off on this account in balance sheets. The 
mortgage moratoria proclaimed in recent years, which were 
to lapse at the end of 1934 or in the first half of 1935, have 
been prolonged. Berlin Municipality announces that the 
capital and interest service of the 6 per cent. loan of 1924 
will be paid on the basis of the gold dollar. 


THE INCREASE IN REICH REVENUE 


Reich revenue from taxation in November totalled 
Rm. 648 millions, against Rm. 543 millions in November, 
1933- Receipts from direct taxes increased by Rm. 83 
millions to Rm. 403 millions; from customs and excise by 
Rm. 22 millions to Rm. 245 millions. Receipts in the first 
eight months of the financial year totalled Rm. 5,327 
millions, against Rm. 4,526 millions in the same months of 
the preceding financial year. As officially estimated, 
Rm. 169.2 millions of the increase was due to taxation 
changes, leaving an effective increase due to improved 
trade of Rm. 631 millions, of which Rm. 260 millions fall 
to the States. The yields of the wages and assessed income 
taxes, turnover, bills, and railway traffic taxes have in- 
creased substantially. In consequence of import restric- 
tions the yield from customs has of late declined, and that 
from beer, tobacco, and spirits increased. 

The Reich debt on October 30th is returned at 
Rm. 11,687 millions, against Rm. 11,760 millions a year 
before. These figures do not include tax-credit certificates 
in circulation and at the Reichsbank, which total 
Rm. 1,763 millions; nor do they include the liability for 
‘* old-owned ’’ valorised loan, which, however, through 
conversion in connection with the 4 per cent. Reich loan of 
1934, is down to Rm. 74 millions, as against Rm. 628 
millions a year ago. The amount of the 1934 loan is entered 
as Rm. 329 millions. The foreign debt is returned at 
Rm. 1,839 millions (against Rm. 2,913 millions in October, 
1933), details being: Dawes Loan, Rm. 386 millions; 
Young Loan, Rm. 1,026 millions (without Reichsmark 
share of German subscribers); 6 per cent. loan of 1930, 
Rm. 311 millions; short-term debt, Rm. 115 millions. The 
Berlin City Treasurer reports a considerable improvement 
in municipal finance, due to the reduction of relief expendi- 
ture and the increase in tax yield. 


PRICES 


The wholesale price index number for December 28th 
was IOI.3 against ror.1 for the preceding week. In its 
annual survey the Frankfurter Zeitung publishes the follow- 
ing comparison of home and world market prices in 
December, 1934, in Reichsmarks per 100 kilograms : — 


World 

Home Market 

MEE “La vhuewesensecticeees sevecknss 20-55 10-41 
ERED Ghbvsedeth bodsoekbedsssssbcscsvess 16-55 6°58 
ii ei eactenciia cic bentnaes 14-88 5-29 
SE EOD <niicuknsovceveescsenss 15-45 8-17 
ED ccintecksssencbsninesis 15-50 5-84 
DN dl dbbaierietsebestckiewdeccken 82-00 23-87 
Pl cshieer tena cbubntbossioves dees 96-00 28-37 
See 260-00 121-77 
NL Si kdeanlnehabbabonbeneuunee ss 181-00 66-86 

REE DWE oncccsconeesesccteess 11-50 4-97 
i KAsthdapsibisshsiboseeivesatses 44-00 9-17 


But price comparisons, in so far at least as they 
indicate Germany’s position as competitor, are much more 
complicated, for some categories of reichsmarks are even 
more depreciated than the chief foreign currencies, and 
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some, as a recent order forbidding their use for payment 
for import goods illustrates, are entirely repudiated. Ger- 
man ‘‘ gold ’’ prices, nevertheless, have very considerably 
risen since the spring of 1933, whereas British and some 
foreign ‘‘ gold ’’ prices have fallen. The causes of this 
increasing disparity are so deeply rooted in German govern- 
mental policy that the measures of the new Reich Price 
Commissar can have very little effect on the general level. 


BERLIN, January 2. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





SIGNS OF RECOVERY 
SINCE autumn the struggle between the Opposition, and 
especially the National-Democratic Party, and the Govern- 
ment Parties has become more acute. For this the 
approaching Parliamentary elections are responsible, 
though it is not yet clear whether the elections will take 
place in the autumn of 1935 or sooner. 

Unemployment rose seasonally in October and Novem- 
ber. The number unemployed in November was 672,179, 
or 72,715 more than in October. Purchase of corn 
from farmers are still being made by the Corn Monopoly 
Company, which is keeping prices firm. The number of 
pigs bred has again increased; but prices have fallen and 
production is consequently to be curtailed by the end of 
this year. 

The output of coal in November was 1,024,418 tons, or 
3,482 tons less than a year ago; of lignite 1,507,152 tons, 
or 50,852 tons more than a year ago; and of coke 111,509 
tons, or 2,609 tons more than a year ago. Production of 
pig-iron and steel declined somewhat in comparison with 
October. The glass industry is enjoying increased exports 
and timber exports are better. In the textile industry great 
uncertainty prevails about the continuance of the cotton 
spinners’ cartel. The cement industry, however, has been 
able to organise itself into a new cartel; and a large asso- 
ciation has been formed in the coal trade. Railway traffics 
rose in October, and railway revenues for the ten months 
of 1934 was better than for the same period of 1933. The 
index of wholesale gold prices in November was 84.2, 
slightly higher than in October. 

The influence of the Rediscount Institute, which already 
has resources amounting to Cz.K. 217 millions of its own 
and credits of Cz.K. 350 millions at the National Bank at its 
disposal, is distinctly noticeable. The Institute, which was 
designed to expand credit by the purchase of Government 
securities, has already produced a rise in security prices. 
The Stock Exchange index stood at the end of November 
at 89.7, compared with 86.7 in the middle of October. 
Deposits have been increasing. The conscription of foreign 
exchange holdings has also increased exchange reserves of 
the National Bank and brought new funds on to the a 
market. The extreme caution shown by the National Ban 
in its reflationary policy is severely criticised in the agrarian 
Press. 

FOREIGN TRADE INCREASING 


Imports for the first eleven months (January-November) 
of 1934 were Cz.K. 5,709 millions, against Cz.K. 5,540 
millions in 1933; and exports were Cz.K. 6,538 millions, 
against Cz.K. 5,333 millions a year ago. The active 
balance was therefore Cz.K. 739 millions in 1934, against a 
passive balance of Cz.K. 297 millions a year ago. Foreign 
trade is still suffering, however, from difficulties caused by 
exchange restrictions. According to the estimates of the 
National Bank, payments due to Czechoslovakia from 
abroad amount to Cz.K. 3,000 millions. Foreign exchange 
agreements have been concluded recently with Germany, 
Roumania and Bulgaria, and a new compensation agree- 
ment has been arranged with Hungary. 

The Budget has been passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
and by the Senate. The Government are now discussing 


the possibility of instituting a 40-hour week, a reform 
which is being strongly urged by the Socialist parties. In- 
dustrialists are prepared to discuss the question by direct 
negotiation in individuai trades, but they object to a solu- 
tion on general lines, on the ground that conditions in 
different trades vary too much. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is insisting on the prolongation of the moratorium, 
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— 


which exempts farms from distraint for debts, and a Bill 
to relieve the indebtedness of farmers is in preparation. 

The Prime Minister also stated in a recent speech that 
it will be necessary to improve industrial organisation. This 
is taken to foreshadow temporary prohibitions of new fac- 
tories and the possibility of compulsory combinations in 
those sections of industry which cannot agree to a voluntary 
cartel. In some cases reduction of taxation and other 
facilities are being hinted at, to be granted in return for 
improvements in industrial organisation. 

PRAGUE, January I. 


JAPAN 





NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE AGAIN INCREASED 


Tur Budget estimates for the next fiscal year, which begins 
on April I, 1935, have been approved by the Cabinet. The 
total national expenditure in the new Budget has been fixed 
at 2,122,326,000 yen, showing a slight decrease of 
20,202,000 yen upon the current year. Decreases in most 
supply services are largely offset by considerable increases 
in the fighting services, which asked for 83.7 million yen 
more than in the current year. The Army and Navy Esti- 
mates amount in the aggregate to 1,021,400,000 yen, or 
more than 48 per cent. of the total expenditure. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1935-36 is estimated at 
1,402,172,000 yen, an increase of 95.4 million yen upon the 
current year, revealing, however, again the appallingly large 
deficit of 720 million yen compared with the approved ex- 
penditure. Of this, 7 million yen will be met by the previous 
year’s surplus and 30 million yen by fresh taxation; while 
the remaining 683 million yen is to be raised by a new loan, 
which is 102.3 million yen smaller than in the current year. 
The programme of public loans involves further borrowing 
on a huge scale, mainly from the banks. This borrowing 
has already proceeded to a point where more than half of 
total bank portfolios consists of Government securities and 
represents nearly 30 per cent. of the total bank deposits. It 
is feared that it will become difficult for the Government to 
float loans as scheduled. 

The departmental estimates and the comparison with the 
current year are set out below : — 

Increase or 





Estimates Estimates Decrease 
Departments for 1934-35 for 1935-36 in 1935-36 
(in thousand Yen) 

RIED sicccnsocnecsutcccecs 4,500 4,500 il 
Foreign Office ............... 27,859 29,651 + 1,792 
Home Office ...............00. 177,120 129,400 — 47,720 
I  ciriockcnekinsine dens 467,596 463,813 — 3,783 
SET des esabaheisaseccnchewsees 449,725 491,277 + 41,552 
Nitec cltauntdecesnapedscote 487,954 530,193 + 42,239 
BID ae cccncdiincnesesebnnenn’ 35,659 38,277 + 2,618 
NN Gctcistsenscnnnens 153,125 143,643 — 9,482 
Agriculture and Forestry 108,534 65,945 — 42,589 
Commerce and Industry... 13,566 13,367 — 199 
Communications ............ 189,828 189,709 — 119 
Colonial Office ............... 27,052 22,547 — 4,505 

MD siden siieienesnns 2,142,528 2,122,326 — 20,202 


Further expenditure in supplementary estimates for the 
relief of natural calamities, approved in the special session 
of the Diet just adjourned, is 211.2 million yen, of which 
70.7 million yen is apportioned for the current year, 65.1 
million yen for next year, and the remaining 75.4 million 
yen for subsequent years. Taking this into account, there- 
fore, the Budget total for 1935-36 amounts in the aggre- 
to 2,190.6 million yen. 

Worn out by the arduous and difficult task of compiling 
the Budget, the invalid Finance Minister, Mr Fujii, broke 
down and resigned on the morrow of the completion of the 
Estimates. He was succeeded by his former chief, Mr 
Takahashi. The appointment of this veteran statesman of 
immense prestige and influence was greeted with enthusiastic 
approval on almost all sides. The change of Finance 
Minister will affect considerably, if not fundamentally, the 
financial policy of the Government. The new Finance 
Minister has intimated that the Government is not contem- 
plating any large and immediate increase of taxation to 
balance the Budget, and that he will not necessarily pursue 


his predecessor’s policy of ‘‘ a gradual reduction in Govern- 
ment borrowing.” 
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FOREIGN TRADE STILL INCREASING 


The course of foreign trade continues to be quite satis- 
factory. Despite the short working month, exports of 
cotton piece-goods during last month were only slightly 
smaller than the largest records of May and August this 
year, and many other major exports have also done gener- 
ally well. The November returns show that, as compared 
with November, 1933, imports at 184,866,000 yen increased 
by 15.7 million yen, or 9.3 per cent., and exports at 
197,523,000 yen rose by 33.8 million yen, or 20.7 per cent., 
an active balance being thus 12,656,000 yen, against a 
passive balance of 5,489,000 yen. The passive balance on 
the visible trade turnover so far this year is 66,723,000 yen, 
compared with 43,228,000 yen in 1933. 

The Bank of Japan’s wholesale index number for Novem- 
ber showed a fall of 0.4 per cent. on the month, owing to a 
setback in many commodity markets. Industrial produc- 
tion, however, held up well. The output of cotton yarn 
during November set another high record at 128,926,000 Ibs. 
The aggregate value of all shares listed at the Tokyo Stock 
I:xchange on December 1st advanced by 422 million yen, 
or 7} per cent., as against a month ago. This was due to the 
reappointment of Mr Takahashi as Finance Minister and 
the expectation that he will pursue an inflationary policy. 

Tokyo, December 8. 





IRISH FREE STATE 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


Business in Dublin at Christmas time was very good, and 
a stranger visiting the city would have concluded that the 
Free State must be very well off to possess such a 
prosperous capital. Conditions in Dublin, however, are 
not typical of conditions in the country as a whole, as the 
result of the present economic policy is to favour the towns 
at the expense of the rural areas. The great expenditure 
on housing, the development of the protected industries, 
and the distribution of the various types of assistance, in 
money or in kind, all generate a brisk activity in the towns. 
Unfortunately a large part of the business circulation so 
generated is secured at the expense of the farmers, whose 
condition is becoming steadily worse, or at that of tax- 
payers in the future, in so far as it is financed by borrowing. 

The increase in the passive balance of trade continues to 
attract attention, and much ingenuity is displayed in inter- 
preting it so as partly to explain it away. It is pointed out, 
for example, that a large part of the imports consists 
of capital plant for the new industries, and will not be 
repeated in future years. There is no doubt some truth in 
this suggestion, but its importance must not be exaggerated. 
A country so poorly endowed as the Free State in mineral 
resources can pursue a policy of industrialisation only by 
dint of the continuous importation of much of its raw 
materials and machinery. Moreover, it is understood that, 
in spite of the rigid system of control of foreign capital 
that has been established, a large amount of the capital 
invested in the new industries is owned by external com- 
panies, and the remittance of the dividends on these invest- 
ments will add to the debit side of the invisible account in 
future years. 

INDUSTRIALISATION AND THE TARIFF 


Unquestionably the extension of the tariff has stimulated 
investment in Irish industry. During the year 1934 the net 
cash total of home industrial issues made in the Dublin 
capital market amounted to £2,817,440, practically all of 
which was absorbed by the public. Out of this total the 
Industrial Credit Corporation was _ responsible for 
£1,748,750, of which the Corporation as underwriters were 
called on to take up only £123,000, or less than 7} per cent. 
Further issues are in contemplation, as there is no doubt 
that the field for profitable investment in Irish industries 
is not yet exhausted. Industrial development, of course, 
is limited by the purchasing power of the potential 
customers of the protected industries, and it is important 
in this connection to refer to the diminution in the income 
of the agricultural producers, which is partly dependent, 
even at its reduced level, on the continued expenditure of 
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public money on bounties, subsidies, employment and 
assistance. If for any reason it became necessary to check 
public expenditure, a wholesale downward revision of 
incomes would take place. 

One class alone would escape at least the immediate evil 
effects of such a deflation, namely, the large number of 
people who derive their incomes from pensions or dividends 
paid from abroad. The existence of a large rentier class 
deriving their incomes from external sources is one of the 
most important pillars on which the economic structure of 
the Free State is based, and the undermining of this pillar 
would produce the most disquieting consequences. The 
luxury of the growing passive balance of trade can be in- 
dulged in principally because of the large investment 
income from abroad; and it is this important source of 
income that maintains many branches of the public revenue 
at their present level. Any major shock, of a political or 
financial character, would drive the owners of a large part 
of these investments away, and would lead to an extremely 
unbalanced external account. The knowledge of this sen- 
sitive factor no doubt acts as a brake on irresponsibility 
carried beyond a certain point, and the confidence of Irish 
capitalists, which showed some signs of wavering during 
the year, has been restored by the unexpectedly orthodox 
personnel chosen for the Commission on Currency and 
Banking, which has already begun its deliberations. 

It is probably in order to correct the emerging adverse 
balance in another direction that new legislation regarding 
insurance in the Free State is to be introduced. This will 
av aim at keeping the profits of Free State insurance 

usiness in the country. 

DUBLIN, January 1. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
HUNGARY AND JUGOSLAVIA 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE ECONOMIST ”’ 


Sik,—Being a regular reader of your excellent publication, 
and especially as I had the opportunity during the last meeting 
of the League of Nations Council at Geneva of appearing 
before that international forum in my capacity of Chief 
Delegate for Hungary, I read with special interest the leading 
article of the Economist of December 15th dealing with these 
events. As I was reading, to my great surprise 1 came across 
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a remark which I cannot leave unanswered in consideration of 
the fact that it throws a certain light on earlier events in 
connection with Hungary which does not show the facts quite 
precisely. I refer to a statement according to which Hungary 
demanded from Serbia in 1914 that she should consent that 
a foreign committee of inquiry should be despatched. Allow 
me to make the following remarks :— 

During the existence of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
foreign affairs especially were directed solely and exclusively 
by Vienna, and the Hungarian Government had only an 
indirect and very small influence in the matter. This is 
clearly evident in the case of the Note sent to Serbia, for it 
can be plainly deduced from the documents since published 
(Austrian Red Book, 1919) how little Vienna considered the 
moderate and peaceful attitude of the late Count Istvan Tisza, 
then Prime Minister of Hungary. 

Count Istvan Tisza did everything in his power that the 
ultimatum sent should not contain any condition unacceptable 
to the Serbian Government. This can also be seen from the 
report which he sent to the ruler on July 8, 1914. In this 
case he laid down all the demands which the ultimatum should 
contain. But among these there is no mention made of any 
foreign committee of inquiry being sent to Serbia. 1 can 
peacefully assert that no document or authentic source can 
be found testifying to the contrary. Moreover, all documents 
prove that the Hungarian Prime Minister was the very person 
who constantly raised his voice in favour of the necessity for 
a peaceful solution. For the fact that a demand for a foreign 
committee of inquiry was included in the ultimatum in spite 
of this, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, directed by Vienna— 
which then, as always, disregarded the Hungarian Prime 
Minister's peaceful interventions—was solely responsible. 

Knowing that your much-esteemed publication has always 
recognised the importance of adopting the most just and 
unbiassed attitude with regard to certain problems, I beg of 
you, on the principle audietur et altera pars, to publish my 
comments in your next issue. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kindness, 

Yours faithfully, 
T1porR ECKHARDT, 

Budapest, Chief Delegate of Hungary to 

December 27, 1934. the League of Nations. 


(M. Eckhardt is modestly underestimating the réle of his 
country and of its Prime Minister in determining the pre-war 
foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy. During the _half- 
century for which the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867 
lasted, Hungary was the dominant partner in foreign policy 
and its domination was always on the increase. Surely even 
M. Eckhardt would not deny that Count Tisza could have 
imposed a peaceful solution of the Serbian dispute on the 
joint Austro-Hungarian Foreign Ministry in July, 1914, if he 
had chosen to do so?-——Ep., Economist.) 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


‘THE THEORY OF MONEY AND CrepiT ’’* is an English 
translation of a well-known German treatise, first published 
before the war, by a distinguished Austrian professor. It 
is right that an English version should be available; Pro- 
fessor Robbins should be warmly encouraged in his laud- 
able work of promoting and editing these translations. And 
if he tends a little to overstate their merits in his intro- 
ductory notes, the weighty cadences of which are beginning 
to ring familiarly in the ears of economists, it would be 
most ungenerous to cavil or to grudge him these pzans. 

It is rather difficult to characterise the scope of Professor 
von Mises’ book. It is not mainly descriptive, though 
amply furnished with descriptive illustrations. Nor is it a 
work of theoretical analysis. On the whole he eschews 
chains of reasoning involving rigorous methods; he is apt 
to be vague and even a trifle woolly in the formulation of 
fundamental theory. A more accurate title would probably 
be ‘‘ The Principles of Money and Credit.’’ He is much 
concerned with appropriate concepts and with generalisa- 
tions on a level not subject to the check of mathematical 
formulation. Within this field he shows remarkable powers 
of consistency and systematisation. 





* “The Theory of Money and Credit.” By Ludwig von Mises. 
Translated from the German by H. E. Batson. 


Pp. 445. 18s. 


Jonathan Cape. 


The book was written before the war, though some 
sections were recast in 1924. Professor von Mises is well 
acquainted with the literature in his own language and with 
the English literature of the banking and currency contro- 
versy. He is unhappily less familiar with our literature 
concerning the great depression after 1873; and more 
modern developments are subsequent to publication. 


Professor von Mises writes with a sense of responsibility 
and with scholarly moderation. He is at times rather 
prolix. He is not, however, without a spirit of combative- 
ness, conducive to keeping alive the reader’s interest. 
Many of his controversial battles concern academic termin- 
ology, some deal with the many-headed fallacies of mercan- 
tilism, against which his most lively powers of detection 
and destruction are directed, while some are actuated by a 
woeful sense of the miseries due to the great wartime and 
post-war inflations. It is important for the reader to remem- 
ber that in the sections re-written after the war his sense of 
proportion is conditioned by the experiences of Central 
Europe before 1924. With the kind of problems to which 
English-speaking writers have mainly directed their atten- 
tion recently, relating to what has been called in an in- 
accurate but not altogether misleading way the economics 
of plenty, he is not concerned. 


He is rightly anxious to connect the fundamental theory 
of money with the usual theory of economic equilibrium 
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based on ‘* subjective valuation.’’ This makes him par- 
ticularly sceptical of any ‘‘ mechanical ’’ formulation of 
the quantity theory (though to the quantity theory pre- 
sented in general terms he gives his support). With the 
way in which Marshall reconciled the subjective theory of 
value with a strict formulation of the Quantity Theory, 
ultimately crystallised in the ‘‘ Cambridge ’’ equations, he 
is unacquainted. His unresolved fear that these two 
methods of approaching monetary theory would not prove 
mutually consistent illustrates the vague quality in his 
mind. He is also highly sceptical of the value of index 
numbers. He gives an admirable statement of the diffi- 
culties involved in compiling them. But it is not easy to 
believe that his exaggerated denunciation of their use in a 
statement of theory is not also due to this same fear that it 
might lead to some conclusion inconsistent with his general 
theory of value. 


He is acquainted with the work of Professor Irving 
Fisher. Unfortunately, in his first reference to him he is 
guilty of a serious ignoratio elenchi. He advances argu- 
ments against him (page 44) which, if valid, would entail 
that the whole use of the infinitesimal calculus in the 
physical sciences is wrong. In a later section he has some 
original though unconvincing points to make against Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s ‘‘ commodity standard.’’ In his chapter on 
monetary policy he only devotes two pages to the project of 
stabilising the value of money. He himself believes in leav- 
ing well alone, though he nowhere states precisely how a 
central bank so minded should behave. 


The section that will best repay the attention of the 
reader interested in modern problems, both on account of 
its inherent interest and because its doctrines have recently 
been revived in a challenging way by members of the 
Austrian school, occurs in a chapter towards the end of the 
book (part III, chapter V). In the present state of affairs 
any different formulation of these doctrines is extremely 
likely to throw some light, though it must be admitted that 
Professor von Mises’ mental habits are not especially well 
fitted for a satisfactory elucidation of a problem requiring 
most rigorous methods. 


He discusses the reduction by the banks of the market 
rate of interest below the equilibrium rate. He does not, 
however, define the policy required to bring this about. 
(In another passage, page 408, he does suggest ‘‘ suppress- 
ing all further issue of fiduciary media,’’ but this is for the 
more general aim of ‘* eliminating human influence on the 
credit system ’’: it would be unfair to infer that he re- 
garded it as the necessary condition for maintaining the 
equilibrium rate.) This reduction causes an increase of the 
prices of consumers’ goods, because the subsistence fund is 
inadequate to finance more roundabout processes of pro- 
duction. This increase itself constitutes a rise in the rate of 
interest, which the banks can postpone but cannot prevent, 
and terminates their experiment of an unnaturally low 
rate. That such an experiment could not be permanently 
maintained need not be doubted. Professor von Mises’ 
reasons why are not so clear. He does not demonstrate 
that there will be a relative increase in the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods compared with producers’ goods; he contents 
himself with asserting without reasons that the prices of 
producers’ goods will fall. Nor is a high ratio of the prices 
of consumers’ goods to the prices of producers’ goods a 
proper measure of the rate of interest, for a high ratio is, as 
in a slump, consistent with a low return on producers’ 
goods; and it is the ratio of the value of producers’ goods 
to this return that is connected with the rate of interest. 
Something is said about production becoming less round- 
about in a slump. But it is very doubtful if this is to be 
expected in theory or actually happens. With regard to 
theory, writers of this school seem to forget that the capital 
goods made in the boom exist thereafter, and methods 
involving their use are likely to cost less, whatever the rate 
of interest, than less roundabout methods involving the 
construction of fresh capital goods; they also forget that, 
ceteris paribus, methods tend to become more roundabout 
if the rate of accumulation exceeds the rate of growth of 
other factors of production and not only if the rate of 
accumulation itself grows. ‘With regard to the facts, they 
may be misled into supposing a reversion to less round- 
about methods, by the temporary decline in the relative 


amount of factors engaged in making producers’ goods—a 
very different matter. 

It cannot be said that Professor von Mises’ theory in this 
section is convincing. But it is immensely to his credit 
that he made an attempt to tackle this particular problem 
in a fundamental way at a time when no such treatment 
was to be found in English economic literature. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


‘© A History of the Roumanians.’’ By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 596 pages. 25s. 


No one is better qualified to write the first history of the 
Roumanian people, which has appeared in English, than 
Professor Seton-Watson. In this monumental work, which 
may long remain a standard text-book of the subject, the 
author traces in detail the varied history of the Roumanians 
from the time of Trajan’s occupation of Dacia until the Treaty 
of Trianon. The task presents peculiar difficulties to the 
historian, inasmuch as the thread of continuous historical 
development, which normally characterises a nation-state, 
is here almost wholly absent. For it was only in our own time 
that the Roumanian nation finally achieved unity. 

Roumanian history is the story of an oppressed and ill- 
united people, which until the nineteenth century had known 
neither freedom, nor self-government, nor even national 
consciousness. The Union of the Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia in 1859 was the first step towards the political 
independence of the Roumanian nation. But meanwhile 
three million Roumanian peasants remained in the highlands 
of Transylvania incorporated in the Habsburg monarchy. 
They were soon to be subjected to an intensive process of 
Magyarisation, which for its ruthlessness and cynical disregard 
for the rights of a weaker minority had no parallels in pre-war 
days and has had few since. 

Professor Seton-Watson devotes special attention to the 
history of Transylvania which in his view provides the clue 
to the whole Roumanian problem. The composition of pre- 
war Transylvania presents many features which must be of 
interest to students of contemporary European questions. 
For instance, we find an acute form of minority problem 
for the first time in pre-war Transylvania. Within the 
boundaries of that upland country no less than four separate 
nationalities and five distinct religions contended with one 
another. Three out of the four nationalities, Magyars, 
Széklers and Saxons enjoyed in theory equality of social and 
political rights, while the fourth, the Roumanian, enjoyed 
nothing at all except serfdom, which was considered no more 
than its due. In fact, the Magyar had in every case the last 
word. In the religious sphere the Roumanian found himself 
again at a disadvantage, in that the only faith which the 
State did not recognise was his own—the orthodox. It may 
be that one can see to-day in the bitterness which still 
characterises Roumanian relations with Hungary the fruits 
of this policy of intensive Magyarisation in pre-war Transyl- 
vania. The present-day treatment of minorities in Roumania 
is but the obverse of that pre-war Magyar chauvinism. It is 
likely to be equally unfortunate. 


‘* Earning and Spending.’? By R. L. Hall. The Centenary 
Press. 124 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Nothing willfpromote the cause of genuinely Christian pro- 
gress, writes the editor of this series, more surely than the 
expression of personal points of view. Mr Hall states as his 
opinion that genuine Christians condemn unfair exchanges 
in trade, but “‘the practice of misrepresentation or false 
pretences is /east objectionable when both sides engage in 
it.” The foundation of law and of morality, in the words of 
Mr Hall, is that no one should pursue his ownends at the expense 
of others, but ‘‘ we cannot theorise about individual tastes.’’ 
This last criterion, however, would render State legislation 
against the unlimited sale of drugs, etc., superfluous, in cases 
where the purchaser bought them voluntarily. 

Professor Pigou and Dr Dalton long ago argued from the 
law of the diminishing utility of money that State legislation 
to decrease the inequality between incomes can, and does 
within limits, increase the national welfare. Mr Hall seems to 
think, however, that this can only be established by non- 
scientific arguments. ‘‘ Academic doubts notwithstanding,” 
he writes, ‘‘ it is in fact self-evident to most people that there 
is a social gain of some kind from a transfer of some part of a 
rich man’s income to a poor man who is an ordinary decent 
citizen.”” Mr Hall's ‘‘ academic doubts ’’ are a chimera; the 
academic case for a transfer of wealth has always been very 
strong. It is the average income-tax payer whose very 
natural doubts require to be allayed. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN 1934 


A REVIEW of the foreign exchanges during 1934 necessarily 
begins with the change in the relations between sterling, 
the dollar, and the franc and other gold bloc currencies. 
In this field the year was eventful from the start. At the 
end of December, 1933, the dollar was quoted in Paris at 
Frs. 16.32, and even at this rate it was undoubtedly under- 
valued. Nevertheless, the American Administration almost 
immediately passed an Act revaluing the dollar at the 
equivalent of $35 per ounce of gold, thereby reducing its 
parity against the franc from Frs. 25.50 to Frs. 15.07. The 
new parity took effect on January 31st, and the dis- 
equilibrium from the purchasing power parity of the two 
currencies became greatly increased. Without seeking to 
be precise the under-valuation of the dollar at its new 
parity with the franc may have amounted to over 30 per 
cent. 

The New York-Paris exchange took several weeks to 
adjust itself to its new parity, with the result that during 
the whole of February gold flowed in a steady stream from 
Paris to New York. It also proved profitable to make 
heavy purchases of gold on American account in London. 
Valued in sterling, American gold imports during the period 
of five weeks amounted to {1or millions, while the gold 
bloc’s losses came to {64 millions. By early March, how- 
ever, the exchange had risen to within the gold point, and 
henceforward the pressure upon the franc was mainly 
economic. It was not until the closing months of the 
year that France suffered any further serious gold losses 
to the United States. 

The economic pressure upon the franc can be sum- 
marised very simply. Between the end of January and 
the middle of December, American wholesale prices rose 
by 8.0 per cent., while French wholesale prices fell by 
9.9 per cent. Thus the under-valuation of the dollar 
against the franc was reduced from over 30 per cent. to 
just under 15 per cent., or by more than half, but only at 
the cost of a heavy and growing strain upon French trade, 
industry and finance. Moreover, similar reductions in 
wholesale prices did not occur elsewhere in the gold bloc, 
with the result that internal stresses developed inside these 
countries. During the autumn first the belga and then the 
lira showed symptoms of serious weakness, and by the close 
of the year special measures had to be taken in defence 
of the lira. 

As the following table shows, sterling experienced com- 
paratively little difficulty in accommodating itself to the 
disequilibrium between the dollar and the franc. Over the 
year as a whole, it has depreciated slightly against both 
currencies, but the fluctuations are small when compared 
with those of previous years since our suspension of the gold 
standard. The table, in fact, shows that in terms of ster- 
ling 1934 was a year of comparative stability for most of the 
world’s leading currencies. 





Dec. 30, | Mar. 31, Se 
1933 


1934 


June 30, 
1934 





29, 


Seer pt. 2 
Parity 1934 














United States ........ 4-869*} 5-103 | 5-128] 5-04] 4-965] 4-943 
SI hiniciashenechnkebde 124-21 834% 778 76} 74 6 
_— 35-00 23-49 21-99 21-62} 21-074 21-03 
ss 12-107 8-13} 7-604 7-44 26 . 
Italy ....... ceapuiae 92-46 62% 598 58} 57% 578 
Switzerland.............. 25-221 16-87 15-88} 15-52 15-094 15-22} 
any: 
(a) Official ............ 20-43 13-673 | 12-91 13-05 12-253 | 12-26 
(b) Registered Marks ae 194% dis | 29}% dis | 33% dis] 40}°%, dis] 382°%dis 
Czechoslovakia.......... | 197-10+ 109} 123} 121} 118} 118 
See 18-159 19-90 19- 19-90 19-90 19-90} 
ED niet sccbasaspantis 18-159 19-40 19-40 19-40 19-40 19-394 
Denmark ............... 18-159 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 
Argentine .........-..-.. 47-624. | 353 26% 26 294 27h 
staat 5-899d. 4k 4} 3% 38 
DEY dnccicnieesersouden : 16 16} 16} 17} 163 
Rs chisbenitsiscaks 24- 58d, 14 14% 14} 14} 138 


* $8-23§} since devaluation of dollar on February 1, 1934. 
+ Kr. 164} prior to devaluation on February 17, 1934. 


Reviewing the course of the pound against the dollar and 
franc, in the late spring and summer, the pound was con- 


sistently weak against the franc, and official sales of francs 
by the British Control were very frequent. In the autumn, 
on the other hand, political events abroad made the pound 
strong against the franc, while heavy seasonal commercial 
buying of dollars made the pound weak in New York. 
Taking the year as a whole, however, the pound displayed 
marked stability, both as regards its external value as 
measured by the course of the leading exchanges, and its 
internal value as measured by the course of wholesale prices. 
There is also evidence that while it remains under-valued by 
rather more than 10 per cent. against the franc, its over- 
valuation against the dollar has shrunk during the year to 
within measurable distance of complete equilibrium. 

From the point of view of international finance and ex- 
change, the reichsmark has continued to be a centre of 
disturbance. All through the year Germany has continued 
to attempt to combine a nominal adherence to the gold 
standard with a policy of free public expenditure and 
thinly disguised inflation at home. In order to buttress up 
the reichsmark, Germany first in the spring of 1934 im- 
posed drastic restrictions upon imports of raw materials, 
and followed this up in the summer with the proclamation 
of a moratorium upon her external long-term and medium- 
term debts. In both cases her action gave rise to much 
controversy, and involved her in complex negotiations and 
special agreements with a number of other countries. The 
result is that she is now committed to a host of exchange 
clearing and similar schemes which have met with varied 
success. Her first Exchange Agreement with England, 
which instituted a special means of payment for British 
goods—namely, the sondermark—proved a failure, and 
was succeeded by the Payments Agreement of last 
November which represented an attempt to link together 
British exports to Germany, British imports from Germany 
and outstanding German indebtedness to British exporters. 
Germany’s recent relations with Holland have consisted of 
a series of attempts to devise a practicable exchange clear- 
ing agreement. In general, however, there is growing 
evidence that so long as it remains at its nominal gold 
parity, the mark is over-valued, and has to be propped 
up by artificial and restricted measures. By way of con- 
trast, in February the Czech crown was devalued by 16? 
per cent. of its gold parity, while the freeing of the Austrian 
exchange in the autumn of 1933 has been followed in 1934 
by the successful refunding of the Austrian 1923 external 
loan. 

The Empire and other sterling area exchanges have 
remained very stable, and there is evidence of a fair degree 
of equilibrium. Perhaps the pound itself has become 
slightly over-valued against the remaining _ sterling 
currencies, but by no greater amount than would naturally 
offset the effects of the British tariff. The New Zealand 
pound, however, is a definite exception to this general 
equilibrium, for there is evidence that it is still seriously 
under-valued. Last summer it was rumoured that the 
exchange rate on London might be brought nearerto parity, 
which would have lessened its under-valuation, but the 
final decision was to leave the rate unchanged ‘‘ for a long 
time.’’ Asa result of this under-valuation and its stimulus 
to New Zealand exports, the Dominion is accumulating 
large sterling balances in London. 

In South America, the Argentine peso has been success- 
fully held at the rate at which it was pegged to sterling 
just over a vear ago. Last summer’s drought, which 
Argentina escaped, was of great assistance to her export 
trade and exchange position. The exchange position, how- 
ever, remains complicated with three kinds of rate still 
quoted. Brazil has also improved her general economic 
position, though not to the extent of freeing her exchange. 
In fact, the proposal announced a few weeks ago to ration 
out supplies of foreign exchange in accordance with the 
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destination of her coffee shipments is distinctly a retrograde 
move. It bears particularly hardly upon Great Bntain, 
which buys very little Brazilian coffee, but is one of 
Brazil’s most substantial creditors and is also engaged 
extensively in trade with Brazil. 

The final outstanding episode of 1934 was the American 
and Chinese handling of the silver question. Acting under 
pressure from the American silver interests, President 
Roosevelt finally gave way last summer, and passed the 
Silver Purchase Act, nationalising all American-owned 
stocks of silver at a purchase price of 50.01 cents and em- 
powering the Administration to buy silver in the world’s 
markets up to the point at which the country’s monetary 
reserves consisted of 75 per cent. gold and 25 per cent. 
silver. During the autumn, the Administration bought 
silver freely, with the result that the London price was 
driven up between August 13th and October 15th from 
217d. to 24$d. an ounce. In 1931, the price of silver was 
as low as 12}d. so that since then the price has more than 
doubled, and the Chinese exchange has appreciated in pro- 
portion. This appreciation was entirely artificial and so 
led to a serious over-valuation of the Chinese currency, 
accompanied by an internal collapse of trade and prices, 
the development of an adverse trade balance, the exporta- 
tion of silver and a reduction of credit and purchasing 
power. Clearly this could not continue indefinitely, and so 
in October last the Chinese Government imposed a variable 
export duty upon silver with the deliberate object of cutting 
the exchange away from silver and pegging it to sterling. 
So far this policy has been successful, for the exchange 
is slightly lower than at the time this step was taken. 

In conclusion, 1934 has to some extent been a year of 
readjustment of the discontinuities created by the devalua- 
tion of the dollar at the beginning of the year. To that 
extent world stabilisation may be nearer, and world public 
opinion is more disposed to envisage the ultimate restora- 
tion of the gold standard. Sterling has once more shown 
itself to be a remarkably stable currency, but our return 
to gold must still wait upon a more assured future for the 
dollar. For the moment the question is whether the gold 
bloc can remain in being until the moment arrives when 
a general world currency stabilisation becomes practicable. 


This is the most interesting question which the New Year 
has to answer. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


M. Moret’s Resignation.—On Wednesday afternoon 
it was announced that M. Moret had resigned the Governor- 
ship of the Banque de France and had been succeeded by 
M. Tannery, the Director-General of the Caisse d’ Amor- 
tissement and the Caisse des Depdts et Consignations. His 
resignation is undoubtedly connected with matters of policy, 
notably with the desire of M. Flandin, the Prime Minister, 
to finance temporary shortfalls of revenue below expen- 
diture by the issue of Treasury bills, as is the practice in 
England and Holland. In this way he will avoid con- 
tinual resort to the long-term capital market, which is both 
cumbrous and expensive, and will also, he hopes, tap for 
the purpose of Government financing the huge mass of 
hoarded and other liquid money now lying idle in France. 
In this way he may also narrow the gap between long-term 
and short-term interest rates by lowering the former. In 
order to develop a Treasury bill market, however, it is 
essential that the bills should be rediscountable at the 
Banque de France, as otherwise the banks and other finan- 
cial institutions will be reluctant to take them up. M. Moret, 
however, is believed to have argued that the Banque de 
France’s direct loans to the Government have already 
reached their statutory limit of Frs. 3,200 millions, and 
that were the Bank to rediscount Treasury bills it would 
be indirectly lending to the Government beyond that limit. 
This is a somewhat rigid interpretation of the Bank’s 
statutes, but ever since he assumed office in 1930 M. Moret 
has felt it his prime duty to safeguard the stability of the 
franc. If the Banque de France freely rediscounts Treasury 
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bills it would undoubtedly make money abundant and 
run counter to the prevailing policy of deflation. Under 
present conditions, however, there is little danger of infla- 
tion, and, indeed, it would be possible to issue Treasury 
bills to the market for the purpose of repaying to the 
Banque de France the Government debt of Frs. 3,200 mil- 
lions. Apart from this point of detail, there is much to be 
said for any change in policy designed to mitigate the 
rigidity of the French system of Government financing. It 
is quite possible that there are other explanations of M. 
Moret’s resignation, but on the broad question of policy it 
appears that M. Flandin is adopting the right course, and it 
is to be regretted that the immediate consequence has been 
the departure of M. Moret. 


* * * 


The Money Market. — The last day of the year 
proved far easier than had been expected. During the 
morning rates of 2-2} per cent. were freely quoted for day- 
to-day money, but the clearing banks called a comparatively 
small amount; and it soon became clear that the market 
had over-borrowed from the Bank of Engiand. In conse- 
quence, rates collapsed in the afternoon to a mere 4 per 
cent. The Bank return suggests that total market borrow-. 
ings were in the neighbourhood of {17 millions, and it is 
believed that no money had to be borrowed for more than a 
week. Since Monday, loans have been freely available at 
4-4 per cent., but the position became a little firmer on 
Thursday when one of the clearing banks was calling and 
when the first large repayments had to be made to the Bank 
of England. 


Dec. 13, Dec. 20, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, 
1934 1934 1934 1935 
9 9 


%o % %o % 

PN TOU ooocvececccccecces as 2 2 2 2 
Ciearing banks’ deposit rate + $ * 4 
Short Loan rate :— 

Clearing banks......... — $-1 +1 tl +1 

Others ..........sssseeseee - t tet t-4¢ 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills.............. # a-# H-4 i- 

Three months’ bank bills cy * te 4 


With the opening of the New Year the anticipated collapse 
of discount rates has occurred. The Treasury bill tender 
rate on December 28th was only 6s. 6.06d. per cent., against 
Ios. 2.79d. per cent. the week before, and by Thursday of 
this week Treasury bills of all maturities were quoted at 
$+ per cent. The rate for three-months’ bank bills has 
similarly eased to } per cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return. — Currency is returning fast 
after Christmas, for during the week ended January 2nd 
the note circulation was reduced by {10.5 millions. The 
Reserve is increased by the same amount, but owing to the 
temporary expansion of credit caused by market borrowings 
from the Bank the Proportion is practically unaltered. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Jan. 3, Dec.12, Dec.19, Dec.26, Jan. 2, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1935 


£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill, 
Issue Department :— 


Oe aaa wiaarnibaidi ~~ 190-7 192-2 192-2 192-3 192-3 
Note circulation........... ~ 382-1 393-2 402-0 405-2 394-7 
Banking Department :— 
PIII ccnccoccecacesevun ~~ 69-6 59-5 50-8 47-6 58-0 
Public deposits........... a 16-7 7-9 8-4 9-9 9 
Bankers’ deposits ...... ~ 127-7 103-3 90-7 89-1 117-3 
Government securities .. 89-9 85-8 83-8 87-5 89-3 
Discounts and advances 25-6 10-1 7°70 7-6 24-2 
Proportion .............++. - 384% 40-1% 37-3%35-1% 35-38% 


Borrowings from the Bank of England over the end of the 
year explain the increase of £16.6 millions in discounts and 
advances. These loans, together with the return of notes 
from circulation, have gone to swell bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England, and as a result the latter have risen by 
{28.2 millions to {117.3 millions. By next week, however, 
the Bank will have been repaid, and while more notes will 
by then have been paid into the banks, there will, on 
balance, be a contraction in bankers’ deposits. 
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The Foreign Exchanges.— During the last few days 
sterling has been weak against both the dollar and the 
franc, and it is believed that the British Control thought it 
advisable to sell a few francs. The demand for francs has 
mainly come from the Continent. In the purely political 
sphere the news that M. Laval was going to Rome increased 
confidence in the franc, while in the more financial sphere 
the resignation of M. Moret and the report that a Treasury 
bill market was to be developed in Paris caused an imme- 
diate strengthening of French rentes. The latter movement 
is easy to understand, for if the French Government is able 
to borrow at short-term with greater freedom, one source 
of continual pressure upon the long-term market will be 
removed. Furthermore, at present the Banque de France 
will only lend against rentes at two points above its re- 
discount rate, and this wide margin holds down the price 
of rentes. It is, however, possible that the new policy will 
include a reduction of this margin and this should bring 
about an immediate strengthening of the market. The 
London exchange market is therefore inclined to expect a 
steady return of funds to France for investment purposes, 
and while this goes on, the exchanges should remain 
definitely in favour of the franc. It is noticeable that 
the New York Paris cross-rate has strengthened to 
Frs. 15.06} to the dollar, or practically to parity, whereas 
= few weeks ago gold was flowing from Paris to New 

ork. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money remains very 
easy. The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank has reduced its 
rediscount rate from 2} to 2 per cent., this being the third 
reserve bank to reduce its rate within the past few weeks. 
Rediscount rates now range from 14 per cent. in New York 
to 3 per cent. in Dallas, Minneapolis and Richmond. This 
week’s issue of Treasury bills amounted to $75 millions 
of six months’ bills at an average price of $99.95. During 
the week ended December 26th brokers’ loans were reduced 
from $658 millions to $626 millions, while other member 
bank loans against securities fell from $817 millions to 
$815 millions. The Comptroller of Currency has issued a 
general permit to National banks to buy for their own 
account, and direct from the issuer, new issues registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, provided 
that previous securities sponsored by the same issuer enjoy 
a broad market. This places banks on the same footing 
as insurance companies. Gold imports from Europe have 
apparently ceased for the moment, and the franc is quoted 
practically at par. November gold imports are returned at 
$121 millions, bringing the total for the first eleven months 
of the year to $1,094 millions. Commodity exports for 
November were $195 millions, against $201 millions in 
October and $184 millions in November, 1933. Imports 
were $815 millions, against $129 millions in October, 1934, 
and November, 1933. Comparing the first eleven months 
of 1933 and 1934, exports have risen from $1,482 millions 
to $1,963 millions and imports from $1,316 millions to 
$1,523 millions. 


* * * 


Bankers’ Clearings in 1934.—The returns of the Lon- 
don and Provincial Bankers’ Clearing Houses will be 
scanned chiefly to see what evidence they provide of the 
extent and continuance of recovery. The total figures, 
which are summarised below, are eminently satisfactory : — 











1932 1933 1934 

£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
RE COE os ccenieccnecéinnece 27,834 27,714 30,740 
Metropolitan clearings ........... 1,610 1,657 1,760 
Country clearingS................+. 2,668 2,767 2,984 
Total, London clearings.......... 32,112 32,138 35,484 
Total, provincial clearings....... 1,238 1,243 1,295 


Comparing 1934 with 1933 as a whole, town clearings have 
increased by 10.9 per cent., metropolitan clearings by 6.2 
per cent., country clearings by 7.8 per cent., and provincial 
clearings by 4.1 per cent. All these results reflect the 


general expansion in trade which has already been illus- 






trated by such indicators as the retail trade returns and 
various statistics of production. Greater interest, however, 
attaches to the quarterly returns, for these give some idea 
of the trend and permanence of the revival. These are 
analysed in the following table, which compares 1934 with 
1933, quarter by quarter: — 





First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 

London : % % % % 
ND oi come sinenee +21-5 +12-1 — 1-0 +10-9 
Metropolitan ........ + 6:4 + 8-3 + 2-3 + 7:6 
COUBEEY.....020cccccsee. +10-2 + 9:8 + 4:5 + 7-0 
Birmingham ............ + 9-6 + 4:8 —10-8 + 3-8 
EE vo cota ccsabenae +37°6 + Il —16°5 — 7-9 
EE cick ceebnsaeusoube +12-7 +11-9 — 2-3 + 5-2 
SN ited che ducenekons + 0-3 + 6:5 + 4:6 + 2-3 
0 SETAE +11-1 + 5-7 + 4:3 + 6-4 
i ial + 7:6 + 0-3 — 6-0 + 3-4 
EATREDOEE ooccecccscecese + 9-7 + 1-2 — 3-6 + 7-7 
Manchester .... + 6°6 + 4-5 — 1-0 + 6-4 
Newcastle........ + 5:7 + 8-1 + 1°3 + 6°5 
Nottingham + 5:4 + 4:6 — 6-8 + 4-2 
ie ai niw + 7-7 +17-2 + 5-9 +10-7 


The comparison for the third quarter is the worst for the 
year. This may be because progress was so rapid in the 
third quarter of 1933 as to mask the normal seasonal reces- 
sion in trade, but there was equally evidence of a definite 
hesitancy in the third quarter of 1934. The comparison for 
the fourth quarter is much better and suggests that the 
revival has resumed progress at a moderate pace. The 
returns, however, are patchy. The decrease in Bradford 
clearings is very marked, but Manchester has done rela- 
tively well, while Sheffield clearings indicate the recovery 
in the steel and engineering trades. On the whole, the 
results for the last quarter are distinctly promising. 


x * * 


Money Rates in 1934.—We publish below our customary 
table giving average short loan rates and discount rates on 
three-months’ bank bills for 1934 in comparison with pre- 
vious years. The average of short loan rates is very 
approximate, as it is impossible to find the exact centre of 
gravity between rates charged by the clearing banks and 
those quoted by other lenders; and the spread between the 
two was at times considerable : — 


BaNK RaTE 




















| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 
tsalis alin. algs.algs a]gsa 
I 5 5111316 9]217 214 0 3/2 0 O]2 0 0 
Qnd half ................. 516 0/3 0 015 0 012 0 012 0 o]2 00 
Whole year ............ $10 0/3 8 6/318 7/3 0 2/2 0 of2 0 0 


MARKET RaTE—THREE Months’ BILis 





| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 
fs fs @1f£ 0: 2540 414 2 @&ift ss. @. 
ia 5 15143 0 OF 2 8 O0F216 81013 41/019 2 
TREE 5 9 312 473,414 01,016 93014 41,014 0 























£s alfs 4 salis.al{fs a]gs a 
ad ad 48 2}219 9}2 1 8/215 21015 51017 6 
BE TIIE cscewseesesevvens 414 31119 3/4 0 01016 0] 015 51016 3 
Whole year ............ 412 3/2 9 6]3 010]115 7]/015 5|0 1610 


Prima facie, the discount market had a somewhat easier 
time in 1934 than in the preceding year. In the first half 
of 1934 it had a margin between its bills and loans of 
1s. 8d. per cent., while over the year as a whole the margin 
of loss was only 3d. per cent., against 1s. 7d. per cent. in 
1933. To appreciate the market’s position, however, it is 
necessary to allow for the average return on Treasury bills, 
which now far outnumber commercial bills. The average 
Treasury bill tender rate was 14s. 8d. per cent. for the whole 
year, so that the discount market had a margin of loss 
between its loans and its Treasury bills of 2s. 2d. per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR 


THE year 1934 deserves interment with full Stock Exchange 


honours. It restored British industrial activity to the pre- 
slump level, put 237,000 workers in employment, and en- 
hanced the market value of gilt-edged securities by about 
II per cent. and equities by 6 per cent. The American 
dollar reached temporary calm after stormy seas, and the 
European on-gold countries registered further deflationary 
empressement. Meanwhile, Great Britain continued to lead 
the trade recovery of the sterling area, from the island of 
low interest rates and moderate tariffs to which she retired 
two and a-half to three years ago. From the Stock Ex- 
change viewpoint, the story of 1934, like that of 1933, is 
almost exclusively domestic. 

The year, in perspective, had two distinct phases. The 
‘“‘ overlap ’’ of higher gilt-edged and rising equity prices, 
characteristic of the early stages of all cyclical recovery 
movements, persisted throughout the twelve months, but 
with significant variations of emphasis. In the early 
months, industrial recovery was the lestmotif. After a 
thoroughly ‘* good ’’ Budget, however, buying appeared 
to falter, and it was only in the last four months that quota- 
tions broke new ground. The upward movement of 
November-December started in the Gilt-edged market, and 
was less an ‘“‘ industrial’? than a ‘‘ low-interest ’’ 
phenomenon. 

Investment is a continuous process, and no year stands 
by itself. In the Chart on this page, we show the course of 
the Actuaries’ Index figures for British Government Stocks 
and Industrial Ordinary Shares over the six years since the 
end of the last Stock Exchange ‘‘ prosperity boom ’’ in 
1928. Broadly, it will be seen that, in the Gilt-edged mar- 
ket, 1934 carried on the tendency towards higher values 


which started in 1930-31. This movement was interrupted 
by the crise de confiance of sterling’s departure from gold, 

and somewhat artificially expedited by the conversion of 
War Loan, but has proceeded steadily, with but minor 
checks, from the middle of 1933. Industrial share values 
have had two years of slump in 1929-30, two years of bump- 
ing along the bottom in 1931-32, and two years of recovery 
in 1933-34. The Chart, however, suggests a distinct loss of 
impetus in the past year. A total mse of 4} points in the 
Index during 1934 compares with approximately 13 points 
in 1933, and more than half last year’s net rise was achieved 
in the first quarter. Thereafter, the movement, antici- 
pating the subsequent flattening out of the industrial activity 
curve, became more selective. While some groups of shares 
reached new high levels in the autumn, others finished 
below the prices of March and April. 

The year 1934, unlike its immediate predecessors, was un- 
distinguished by any major operation by the British Gov- 
ernment, other than an issue of {150 millions of 3 per Cent. 
Funding Loan in April, of which £105 millions was for re- 
demption purposes. The way was thus left clear for further 
conversion operations by Dominion Governments, particu- 
larly Australia and home industrial companies. Borrow- 
ing of ‘‘ new money ”’ in the capital market, however, re- 
mained sub-normal, and the effect of the concentration of 
investment demand on existing stocks was accentuated by 
a fresh fall in short money rates, which forced the banks 
still further into the Gilt-edged market. The increasing 
urgency of the quest for income drove other investors, in 
turn, into industrial debentures and preference shares, and 
reduced fixed-interest ‘‘ yields ’’’ all round. The yield on 
ordinary shares, however, failed to decline as quotations 
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rose, for 1934 brought the harvest of higher dividends 
which had been anticipated by the buying of 1933. 
Thus the spread between yields on gilt-edged and ordinary 
securities which (as will be seen by reference to the annexed 
Actuaries’ Chart) was as much as 2? per cent. four years 
ago, and had been reduced practically to nil a year ago, 
has now widened to a half per cent. 


YIELDS ON BRITISH SECURITIES 


1929 930.5 1932 
: om IS DMS S OD 


*.' 
OY. WELDS 


The most significant changes in individual representative 
security prices last year are set out in a table in the adjoin- 
ing column. The year saw very little progress in the 
foreign bond market. Although London was allowed to 
give practical recognition to its appreciation of the good 
faith of borrowers like Argentina and Austria, the year’s 
record was marred by a moratorium on German bonds other 
than ‘‘ Dawes,’’ ‘‘ Young ’’ and “‘ Potash,’’ and by uni- 
lateral defaults and rearrangements, among which the 
Brazilian ‘‘ scheme ’’ was, perhaps, the most unfavourably 
criticised. 

The course of quotations for representative groups of 
ordinary shares is indicated in a Note on page 23. Home 
rails flattered to deceive, and shares in basic industries like 
cotton and shipping had little speculative attraction. A 
significant rise occurred, however, in the shares of com- 
panies in “‘ capital ’’ industries such as building and steel 
production, and in ‘‘ consumption ’’ trades, like tobacco, 
brewing and retail store operations. 


Commodity shares had a somewhat chequered story. 
The rubber plantation industry achieved a restriction 
scheme, and a substantial rise in prices, but doubts of the 
ability of the authorities to enforce more than a moderate 
degree of restriction in Dutch native areas induced an 
appreciable reaction before the end of the year. Tea shares 
actually had a downward trend, in view of the considerable 
fall in selling prices which the restriction scheme was unable 
to avert. Oil shares were also a disappointing market, in 
the absence of confidence in the American situation. Base 
metal shares proved disappointing. In the later months of 
the year the trend of metal prices was unmistakably down- 
wards, though the ‘‘ control ’’ was able to hold tin quota- 
tions at a higher level above the costs of economic pro- 
ducers than those the ‘‘ uncontrolled ’’ copper industry 
was able to secure. For holders of gold-mining shares, 
however, 1934 was a year of prosperity. The sterling price 
of gold rose from 126s. 6d. to 141s. per fine ounce. 
Although taxation in South Africa remained heavy its 
incidence was somewhat simplified. Any tendency of the 
market to run away, however, was checked by the explicit 
determination of the industry to maintain conservative 
principles of ore grading. New ‘‘ prospects ’’ continued to 
produce new “‘ flotations’’ in West Africa and Western 
Australia, but a tendency towards a top-heavy market 
position received correction before the end of the year. 

The New Year has opened with a renewal of easy money 
market conditions, promising a fresh buying movement in 
gilt-edged stocks, and with the expression of optimistic 
diagnoses of industrial prospects, which may find more 
than ample facilities for registration in equity share values. 
An active first quarter on the Stock Exchange would cause 
no surprise, but the outlook for later months is more diff- 
cult to prognosticate. Among the conditions capable of 
checking market exuberance may be instanced a possible 











CHANGES IN QUOTATIONS DURING 1934 


Yield, allowing for 
Accrued Interest and 





c| mise or| Redemption wher 
Description * | Fallin Ss 
1934 | Year ad 
High-| Low- | 1934 Beginning | Dec. 31, 
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British Govt. Stocks £ sd.) £ sid. 
23% Consols............++- 73} 74 93 | + 19 3771 2138 9 
5°, Conversion, 1944-64 115 1163 1239 | + 7 360 23898 
3% Funding, 1959-69... 98 #9} 198 104 + 6 3 110 215 6 
4% Fndg. Loan, 1960-90 W111 | 112 | 12 + 8] 3 7 0] 218 3 
23% Conversion 1944-49 923 92 102 + 9 218 10 28 0 
33% War Loan ......... 101 101} | 108. + 7 3 8 0 217 3 
3% Local Loans......... 864%} 87 974 | + 103 390] 318 

India and Dominion 
Canada 33%, 1950-55... 100k | 796} | 105 | + 83193 9 6] 218 © 
BR Te ssccnscecseesee 86} 864 99 + 12} 410 310 8 
Australia 5%, 1945-75 107} | 108 113 + § 428 311 1 
N.S. Wales 5%, 1935-55 101 103 103 oe 41710 417 10 
N. Zealand 34%, 1949-54 97 97} 105 + 7 314 0 3.3 2 

Foreign Governments 
Argentine 4°, Rec. 1952 89 92 101 + 9 413 9 310 9 

Do. 4% *“* Roca” 

Red. by 1953 ......... 68 s69 92 + 23 618 7 411 3 
Austrian 6%, 1923-43* 100 | 104 | 1022} — 4] 515 5] 517 4 
Brazil Funding 5% “A” 54 55} 82 + 264 9 0 3 6 2 6 
China 5°, (1913) Reorg. 87 90 100 + 10 §13 9 5§ 20 
SOREN O iiceesisrcenetscen 46} 87 65 — 22 517 8] 1015 6 
Japanese 6%, 1924...... 84 90 944 | 4+ 4417 1 01 613 3 

Other Fixed Interest 
Cent. Elect. 5%, 1950-70 110% | 113 117 + 4 417 314 6 
Pt. of Lond.5%, 1950-70 115} | 1144 | 122 + 7} 316 0 343 
Met. Water Board, 3% B 89} 894 99 + 9 370 307 
Imperial Chem. 7% Pref. 29/3 | 30/3 | 34/-x| + 3/9 479 423 
Gas Lt. & Coke 3% Deb. 82} 82ix}| 903 | + 8 312 9 3 64 
Shell Trspt. 7% 2nd Pf. 28/3 | 29/6 | 33/- | + 3/6 415 3 442 

Railways 
L.M. & S. 4% Deb. Stk. 1004 | 105x | 1083 | + 33 316 2 313 9 
Gt.Westn. 5% Guar. Stk. 1212 | 1224 | 132) | + 10 43 0 316 8 
L.M.S. 4% 1stPref...... 69% 64 87 + 23 650 412 @ 
L.M.S. 4°, Pf. Stk. 1923 41 38 50} | + 123 Nil Nil 
L.N.E.R.4% 2nd Pf. Stk. 25} 39 31 — 8 Nil Nil 
L.M. & S. Ord. Stk....... 194 26 21, | —- 4} Nil Nil 
Gt. Western Ord. Stk.... 48} 55 52 — 3 § 9 0 15 5 
L. & N.E.R. Pf.Ord. Stk 133 21} 15 — 6} Nil Nil 
London Transport C Stk. "73 |) 73 100 + 27 422};306 
Southern Pref. Ord. Stk.. 634 203 80 + 59} 417 7 315 0 
Canadian Pacific ($25)... lly) 13 12 — 1 Nil Nil 
Buenos A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 22 313 244)-—- 7 Nil Nil 

Banks 

Barclays ‘* B" (£1) ..... 69/43] 69/6 | 75/6 | + 60} 4 0 9] 314 0 
Lloyds £5, with £1 paid 55/9 | 56/— | 60/— | + 4/- 410 400 
Midland £1, fully paid 81/9 | 82/6 | 88/6 | + 6/- 317 6 310 9 
Commercial & Industrial 

Ordinary 
Associated Cement (£1) 28/9 | 30/- | 42/6 | + 12/6 413 3 5 10 
Austin Motors (5s.)...... w35/— | (66/3 \w46/3 |y+118/9} 710 9 14 
Bradford Dyers ({1)..... 9/3 | 17/- | 10/- | — ae Nil Nil 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco (£1) 113/9 | 115/— | 127/46 } + 12/6] 3 9 9ft 2 
British Celanese (10s.) 10/— | 13/9 | 11/43) — 2/44 Nil Nil 
Cables & Wriss. 54% Pf. 64 744 + 8 3131 6 


Coats (J. & P.) (£1)...... 
Courtaulds (f{1) ......... 
2 oo, Sf) | ae 
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Distillers Co. (£1) ....... 81/— | 81/- | 95/— | + 14/- 44 2 
Dunlop Rubber (f1)..... 39/6 | 39/3 | 49/6 | + 10/3 2 1 5 
Ford Motor (£1) ........ 28/- | 22/- | 36/3 | + 14/3 Nil Nil 
Guest, Keen, &c. (£1)... 14/9 17/6 | 18/6 | + 1j- Nil Nil 
Guinness (A.) (£1) ...... 99/3 | 100/— | 134/- | + 34/- 5 8 0 400 
ee 69/3 | 69/3 | 77/6 | + 8/3 470 317 6 
Imperial Chem. Ord. (£1) 31/- | 32/3 | 37/6 | + 5/3 3 13 10 40 0 
Imperial Tobacco (£1)... 110/3 | 111/6 | 141/0 | + 29/6 3 5 Of] 214 Of 
London Brick (£1) ...... 77/6 | 81/— | 85/- | + 4/- 313 0 416 0 
Marks & Spencer A (5s.) v6 v9 6xd (y+ 2% 117 6 1 910 
North Eastern Elect. (£1) 30/103} 37/3 | 33/6 | — 3/9 3.4 0 311 0 
P. & O. Deferred (£1)... 15/- | 19/6 | 17/6 | — 2/- Nil Nil 
Stewarts & Lloyds (£1) 22/14] 23/- | 29/— | + 6/- Nil 116 0 
Tate and Lyle (£1) ..... 80/3 | 80/-x]102/6 | + 22/6 45 0 48:8 0 
Turner & Newall (£1)... 41/104] 41/3 [54/44 |] + 13/14) 2 8 6] 313 3 
Unilever  asieans 18/14} 26/3 | 23/- | — 3/3 511 0 § 10 
United Steel (£1) 23/44) 7721/6 | 28/6 | + 7/- 5 3 0}; 317 0 
Woolworth (F. W.) (5s.) 91/9 | 95/— | 115/~ | +20/-] 314 0} 3 9 O 
Plantation 
Rubber Trust (f1) ...... 26/— | 27/3 | 30/9 | + 3/6 Nil 112 3 
Anglo-Dutch (£1) ....... 18/6 | 20/- | 23/6 | + 3/ Nil Nil 
Colsolid. Tea, &c. (£10) 208 303 21 9 417 9 5 0 
Oil 
Shell (C1)..............00000 41/3 | 50/— | 44/44) — 5/73) 3 0 Of] 3 7 
Burmah Oil (£1) scanned 69/44} 87/— | 70/74] — 16/44) 412 0 610 
Anglo-Persian Oil (£1)... 40/- | 47/6 | 42/6 | — 5/0 332] 311 0 
Mining 
Ashanti Goldfields (4s.) 28/6 | 28/74} 50/6 |+ 21/103] 9 4 0} 5 4 0 
Crown Mines (10s.)....... 9} 93 12x} + 3} 6 7 6}| 613 3 
East Geduld (£1) ........ 6% 6% Six} + 2 5 6 0} 415 0 
East Rand Prop. (10s.) 38/— | 38/— | 50/6x| + 12/ 6 0 0 712 0 
** Johnnies ” (£1) ........ 52/3 | 52/—- | 71/3 | + 19/3 § 16 0 § 8 6 
Randfontein (£1) ........ 39/43} 52/3 | 52/-x} + 1/46] 2 0 0| 418 0 
Sub-Nigel (10s.) ......... on Of | 1iftx) + 24%) 512 0} 610 0 
Union Corp. (12s.6d.) f.p. 97/6 | 97/6 |137/6 | + 40/-| 310 0 415 0 
Wiluna Gold (£1)......... 52/- | 52/— | 62/6 | + 10/6 un 740 
Malayan Tin (5s.)........ 24/9 | 28/6 | 26/9.1| — 74d $329 614 0 
Petaling Tin ($1) ...... 12/63] 15/6 | 13/6 | — 2/- si st 
Rio Tinto (£5)............. 12 19} 144 | — 5} Nil Nil 
Rhokana Corp. (f1) ... 38 St 4%i -— Nil Nil 





* This loan was converted into 44 per cent. bonds, issued at 98} per cent. in December, 
1934. + Free of income tax. x Ex dividend. 
(?) Yield at issue price. (r) Issue price. (s) Opening price April 12th account, 1934- 
(t) Represents price of shares before bonus distribution of 300 per cent. (m) Yield 
on lowest price 1934. (nm) Lowest price 1934. (v) 10s. shares. (w) 5s. shares, 
(y) Rise computed after allowing for change in nominal value of shares. 
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re-slackening of industrial activity, continued Government 
frigidity towards borrowing for large capital works, a dis- 
appointing April Budget, the prospect of a general election 
in the autumn of 1935 or the spring of 1936, any develop- 
ment of international politics which may threaten increased 
armament expenditure, and a renewal of uncertainty 
regarding the fate of currencies on the gold standard. The 
Stock Exchange, while its present mood holds, may be dis- 
inclined prematurely to cross its future bridges. Whether 
1935, however, will eventually rank as a year of further 
recovery, or a year in which investors had reason to be 
more concerned with the timely consolidation of the gains 
of 1933 and 1934, time will show. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 





Course of Security Values.—We discuss the Stock 
Exchange story of 1934 in a leading article on a preceding 
page of this issue. The year was distinguished, broadly, 
by a progressive rise in fixed-interest securities and a more 
interrupted upward tendency in equities. The extent of the 
former movement may be appreciated from the following 


table of representative values and yields, based on the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index : — 


PRICES AND YIELDS OF FIXED-INTEREST SECURITIES 


Prices (Dec. 31, 1928== 100) Yields (%) 





End of TLong- | miscell. | Miscet. | LO?8- | Miscell. | Miscell. 


Term Term 
British —_ — British — om 
Govt. - . Govt. ss , 
December, 1929............ 94-7 95-8 90-9 4°76 5-73 6-64 
a De casisicinnninn 104-6 102-0 90-4 4-31 5°39 5-89 
ee 92-9 96-0 79-0 4-85 5-73 6-36 
a 123-0 113-1 97-8 3-67 4-87 §-12 
- a 124-8 118-7 111-6 3-45 4-51 4°43 
anuary, 1934 ............ 125-7 120-1 112-4 3-43 4°18 4°45 
ET. oh saishaseecns 127-8 120-4 111-6 3-37 4-18 4°47 
March i, | ean 129-0 121-1 114-4 3-34 4°15 4-46 
April i. cdeenientall 129-5 121-7 115-9 3-33 4-13 4°39 
May i eects 127-7 121-6 115-8 3-37 4-14 4-41 
June i. - aeatbeceuten 129-0 121-8 115-1 3°34 4-13 4-44 
July a cierenetn 129-9 121-0 113-6 3-32 4-15 4°48 
August i “qaleeseealie 130-2 122-1 115-1 3°31 4°12 4-42 
September,, ......... si 132-2 122-7 117-1 3-26 4-10 4°35 
PE ck. o¢tieeonpubi 133-5 122-7 116-6 3-23 4-08 4-37 
November ,, _..........-- 135-1 124-0 120-0 3°19 4-03 4°24 
Dm | ‘oostpienenea 137-8 125-6 120-7 3-13 3-99 4-22 





In the case of equity shares, the Actuaries’ Index (based 
on 144 securities) showed a rise of 3.7 points—from 69.6 to 
73-3—in the first two-and-a-half months, while the remain- 
ing months, to December, produced a further net rise of 
only 0.6 points, to 73.9. This ‘‘ average ’’ figure, how- 
ever, masks certain important changes in the component 
groups, some of which are indicated in the next table : — 


PRICES OF ORDINARY SHARES 
(December 31, 1928 = 100) 










Build- 


Iron ’ : 
Home Insur- }; Electric] Brew- 
End of F Banks | © ing Ma-| and | Cotton : 
Rails ance | terials | Steel Power |_ ing 











December, 1929... 
te 1930.. 


98-7 90-2 | 87-0 78-5 75-5 68-1 94-0 87-0 

bee 73-9 | 96-8] 90-9] 61-7 59-5 48-6 | 99-3 86-5 

- 1931... 45:7 68-2 | 67-4 50-7 49-9 42-3 | 90-8 59-4 

” 1932... 68-2 98-8 | 104-6] 68-8 43-2 58-0 | 120-6 84-0 

” 1933... 82-9 | 104-3 | 99-4 68-8 48-0 | 55-7} 130-9 | 99-7 
January, 1934 ... 83-2 | 108-8 | 102-9 | 69-0 51-6 54-1 | 132-5 | 100-2 
February _,, 91-4 | 107-9 | 101-9 | 70-5 51-6 55-2 | 133-0 | 105-1 
March 2 96-0 | 109-4 | 103-6 75-7 52-3 52-1 | 134-3 | 109-5 
April . 90-8 | 109-5 | 108-1 78-7 55-7 49-9 | 134-5 | 112-9 
May 82-3 | 110-1 | 108-1 81-5 53-4 50-0 | 126-4 | 111-6 
June ° 77-3 | 110-1} 108-2] 82-4 50-8 47-6 | 127-3 | 110-3 
July 69-7 | 111-9 | 109-6 | 80-1 50-9 44-4 | 129-3 | 110-2 
A 77-6 | 111-7 | 110-3 84°5 51-2 46-6 | 130-0 | 113-4 
September 78-3 | 112-3 | 110-7 84-1 52-2 46-0 | 131-0 | 113-7 
( 72-8 | 112-1 | 112-1 80-6 51-8 44-1 | 131-9 | 115-2 
November 75-1 | 114-0 | 117-9 87-0 51-5 45-7 | 136-7 | 125-5 
December 75-0 | 114-2 | 119-3 86-3 52-1 48-1 | 134-3 | 125-7 


Home railway stocks did not fulfil their early promise. 
Although gross receipts showed an increase, for the first 
time for many years, the pace of the revival in stock values 
of late 1933 and early 1934 argued the expectation of some- 
thing rnuch more spectacular. ‘‘ Money shares ’’ such as 
those of the banks and insurance companies, however, 
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made steady headway, in sympathy with gilt-edged values. 
Among industrial shares proper, those of companies con- 
nected with the building and steel trades were conspicuously 
active, for, as the year progressed, the recovery in British 
industry was seen to be based, more and more clearly, on 
revival in important “‘ capital ’’ trades. Conversely, major 
export industries like cotton, coal-mining and shipping, 
continued to have little attraction for speculative investors. 
Shares of public utility companies, however—particularly 
those of electric supply concerns—were in steady demand. 
The increased prosperity of the consumption trades was 
reflected in higher prices for retail store, sugar, tobacco 
and, above all, brewery shares. Dividends in the last- 
named industry, in the latter part of the year, showed that 
the market had under-estimated the effect of increased 
technical efficiency, which enabled the leading companies 
to re-achieve the earnings of 1929 with a production well 
below that year’s level. Rayon shares finished below the 
year’s highest points, despite a record output, as a result 
of the expressed determination of the largest producer to 
““ pass on ’’ the economies of increased production by way 
of lower selling prices. The activity of the motor-car in- 
dustry was duly reflected in higher prices for leading 
shares, particularly Austin. 


Home Railway Year.—Despite the market’s dis- 
appointment with the railway returns for Christmas week 
(whose unfavourable showing may be largely attributed to 
the tendency of many business firms to make a semi- 
holiday of Christmas Eve, and to the effect of unseason- 
ably mild weather on coal movements), the preliminary 
figures for the 52 weeks of 1934 are encouraging. Though 
subject to final correction they show that the check to the 
downward trend of takings, about the middle of 1933, was 
no flash in the pan. Over the whole year 1933 traffics 
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broke even. Over the year 1934 they show a rise of {£5 
millions, or 3} per cent., distributed as shown below: — 
(£'000’s) 
. Total 
. ie a ad Mer- Coal and Total : — 
Four “‘ Group "’ Lines Passenger | chandise Coke Goods Seen 
Fifty-two weeks, 1933....... 65,327 49,108 29,420 78,528 143,855 
Fifty-two weeks, 1934....... 66,261 §2,059 30,570 2,629 148,890 
1934 compared with 1933— 
PIED wrevcenssonsssnesnsee + 934 +2,951 +1,150 +4,101 +5,035 
ee N + 1-4 + 6:0 + 3-9 + 5-2 + 3:5 
1933 compared with 1932— 
Amount........ PaeeENien Sint + 332 + 573 —1,014 — 441 — 109 
PUIENS acitecemnnsvnsesesces + 0-5 + 1:2 — 3-3 — 0-6 — 0-08 





By every criterion the year’s record is progressive. It 
goes far to suggest that while the railways have automatic- 
ally benefited from such favourable factors as industrial 
recovery, increased spending power and a fine summer, 
they have also, by their own efforts, succeeded in further 
improving their own efficiency and stemming the ebb-tide 
of traffic to the roads. That Stock Exchange quotations for 
‘“* marginal ’’ railway securities are well below the year’s 
highest levels is due partly to the exaggerated ideas of the 
pace of recovery which were prevalent a year ago, and 
partly to the market’s ineradicable habit of comparing each 
week’s figure with its prototype of the preceding year. For 
the last three months, in particular, this method of compari- 
son has completely obscured an upward trend of traffics on 
all four railways. The following table shows how receipts 
have fluctuated on each line, quarter by quarter: — 


(£'000’s) 


Group Lines 


















































1934 compared with o _ ieee Sete B 
reat . idlan > ° our 
Western ——— aaa Southern Groups 
Scottish 
Passenger traffico— 
First quarter ......... + 86 + 131 + 285 + 186 + 688 
Second quarter ...... — 117 — 73 — 163 — 102 — 455 
Third quarter ......... + 23 + 153 + 174 + 92 442 
Fourth quarter ...... + 36 + 44 + 101 + 78 + 259 
Total for year ... + 28 + 255 + 397 + 254 + 934 
Merchandise traffico— 
First quarter ......... + 229 + 549 + $571 + 39 + 1,388 
Second quarter ...... + 158 + 280 + 442 + 41 + 921 
Third quarter ......... + 69 + 89 | + 247 | + 25 | + 490 
Fourth quarter ...... + 37 + 81 + 95 —- 1 + 212 
Total for year ... + 493 + 999 + 1,355 + 104 + 2,951 
Coal and coke— 
First quarter ......... + 43 + 271 + 158 + 24 + 496 
Second quarter ...... Nil + 321 + 129 + 44 + 494 
Third quarter ......... + 52 + 178 + 121 + 4 + 355 
Fourth quarter ...... — 69 —- 17 - 79 — 30 — 1% 
Total for year ... + 26 + 753 + 329 + 42 + 1,150 
All trafiic— 
First quarter ......... + 358 + 951 + 1,014 + 249 + 2,572 
Second quarter ...... + 41 + 528 + 408 -— 17 + 960 
Third quarter ......... + 144 + 420 + 542 + 121 + 1,227 
Fourth quarter ...... + 4 + 108 + 17 + 47 + 276 
Total for year ... + 547 + 2,007 + 2,081 + 400 + 5,035 


—— | | | | 


Readers should bear in mind that in the second half of 
1933 receipts had a sharp upward trend. A smaller 
*“ gain ’’ in the later months of 1934 as compared with 
those of 1933, therefore, is not necessarily indicative of 
retrogression. Actually, if receipts are compared with 
those of any approximately normal year, such as 1929, it 
appears that the impetus towards rising receipts, given by 
the last few weeks of 1933, continued in the early weeks 
of last year, but the improvement in general merchandise 
traffic then showed signs of flagging. In the summer, 
however, passenger receipts took up the running. By the 
time the seasonal passenger movement had passed its peak, 
merchandise traffic was again on the up-grade. Coal traffic 
had also taken the turn, but was hampered by the warm 
weather of the concluding weeks of the year. Allowing for 
wage increases, whose first instalment came into force in 
the latter part of 1934, it may be estimated that the 
London Midland and Scottish, which failed to earn full 
senior preference dividends in 1933, earned something like 
half its 1923 (second) preference requirements in 1934. The 
senior preference stocks are receiving full dividends, and 
the question of a small payment on the 1923 preference will 
doubtless be considered. The London and North-Eastern, 
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which earned less than half the requirements of its senior 
preference stocks in 1933, may have nearly, but not quite, 
covered them in 1934. The Great Western, which is more 
dependent on coal traffic, has probably earned between 
} per cent. and 1 per cent. on its ordinary stock—apart 
from ‘‘ non-recurrent ’’ receipts—against rather less than 
nothing in 1933. The board will doubtless reconsider the 
advisability of continuing to distribute 3 per cent. ordinary 
dividends, in view of the improbability of any immediate 
return to a 3 per cent. earnings level. The Southern, which 
is mainly a passenger line, may have earned nearly 4 per 
cent., against 3 per cent., on its preferred ordinary stock, 
though the computation is very approximate, in view of 
the relatively greater increase in expenses, at the half- 
year, on the Southern than on the other lines, which may 
not be repeated in the second half-year. By present in- 
dications, further railway recovery is likely to be slow to 
steady rather than spectacular. Everything depends on 
the trend of industry in 1935. Last year’s wage concessions 
will cost the companies about {950,000 more in 1935 than 
in 1934. The possibility of higher rating charges must also 
be considered, in view of the announcement, made this 
week, that the Railway Assessment Authority has put the 
total net annual value of the L.M.S. undertaking in 
England at the enhanced figure of £5,000,000. 


* * * 


London Transport Traffics.—London Transport “ C” 
stock saw the old year out by crossing the 100 mark, and 
is now quoted at 993. The prospects of this stock have 
shown rapid improvement during the second half of 1934. 
The traffics, which are now presented with a comparison 
with the adjusted 1933-34 figures, have shown a particularly 
vigorous advance during December. The following table 
analyses the trend established during the 26 weeks ended 
December 29, 1934:— 


(Receipts in £'000) 

















Period ending, 1934 July 28} Sept. 1 | Sept. 29] Oct. 27 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 29 
(No. of weeks) (4) (9) (13) (17) (22) (26) 
Aggregate receipts, half year 
to dates shown............... 2,139-0} 4,713-9 | 6,851-5 |9,022-1 | 11,678 | 13,859-2 
Increase over 1938...........00+ 31-8 46-9 72-5 20-1 182-5 280-8 
Receipts for 4 and 5 weekly 
Eee 2,139 | 2,574-9 | 2,137-6 | 2,170-6 | 2,655-9 | 2,181-2 
Inerease over 1933............... 31-8 15-1 25°6 47-6 62-4 98-3 
Average weekly receipts, for 
successive periods ........... 534-7 | 515-0 | 534-4} 542-6} 531-2] 545-3 
Average weekly increase over 
FEED sctncartncsicenssnessnenses 7-9 3-0 6-4 11-9 12-5 24°6 





Investors will be particularly gratified by the rapid advance 
in the average weekly improvement over 1933 which set in 
from September. The figures have encouraged the optimists, 
who sensed an undisclosed earnings surplus from inspection 
of the Board’s provisional statement to June last, to budget 
for a full 5 per cent. distribution for the current year. It 
would not be surprising if the Board had made ample pro- 
vision in that statement for any payments under the main 
line suburban pool scheme and for interest on stocks for 
independent fleets acquired by the Board. Both these 
matters are now largely settled. The details of the pool 
scheme have been approved by the Standing Committee, 
and it awaits final ratification by the companies involved. 
The recent interim award to Thomas Tilling, Ltd., has 
cleared up the largest outstanding claim on the Board, 
except for minor details. We understand that full accounts 
for the year 1933-34 are shortly to be issued, and they should 
satisfy conjecture as to undisclosed earnings. Meanwhile, on 
the assumption that any excess reserves would provide no 
more than a further 4 per cent. for the ‘‘ C”’ stock, the 
traffics for the past half-year would appear to cover a pay- 
ment of 44 to 5 percent. On this estimated basis the stock 
offers an attractive potential yield. 


* * * 


Wall Street Outlook.—Wall Street can scarcely be 
included in the list of prime beneficiaries from President 
Roosevelt’s policy in 1934. The index of 421 common stocks 
compiled by the Standard Statistics Company (1926 = 100) 
opened at 70.8 and closed at 71.0 on Wednesday, with 
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a ‘‘high’’ of 82.1 in February and a “‘ low’”’ of 65.6 field. In other areas schemes, either voluntary or compul- 


in September. Fate and the President were leagued 
against Wall Street, for after the former had ordained that 
no spectacular price rise and trade revival should follow 
the dollar devaluation in the early weeks of the year, the 
latter insisted on the passage of a Stock Exchange ‘‘ Con- 
trol ’’ Bill. This measure, though a less positive deterrent 
to business than the Securities Act of 1933, proved a 
stumbling block on account of the delay and uncertainty 
which occurred in the working-out of permanent arrange- 
ments to govern the new regime. After a disappointing 
spring and summer, however, conditions began to show at 
least a superficial resemblance to those of London. The 
bond market became firm, while equity share values made 
slow but perceptible headway, with certain melancholy 
exceptions, of which public utility stocks were the most 
noteworthy. Paradoxically enough, both optimists and 
pessimists, as regards the policy of the President and Con- 
gress in 1935, unite in promising an upward movement in 
share values. Those who believe that two years of office 
have made the President a wiser though not a sadder man, 
accept the Administration’s turn to the Right at its face 
value. They see in it an argument for steady trade re- 
covery, based on returning confidence, in a nation which 
has had its fill of currency experiments. Others, who fear 
the periodic recurrence of Saul in Paul, declare that the 
materials for a grand inflation are only too ready to hand. 
The conclusion in both cases, however, is that a rise in 
equity values can scarcely be avoided. Even a balanced 
commentator like Professor Kemmerer is advocating the 
purchase of durable commodities, real estate and corporate 
equities, and the sale of first-grade bonds, on the ground 
that both prices and interest rates are likely to trend 
upwards in 1935. For the present, however, the per- 
sistence of industrial recovery is attested by a further rise 
in steel production to 41 per cent. of capacity, against 
under 20 per cent. in September. The fourth quarter earn- 
ings of many companies, however, are unlikely to make a 
favourable showing. The effect on profits of the serious 
increase in operating costs under the New Deal is now 
apparent. The United States Steel Corporation’s loss 


for the year 1934 is estimated to aggregate over 
$21 millions. 


COMPANY NOTES 





Coal Mining Companies.—In discussing the prospect 
for colliery shares a year ago, we commented on the high 
price of representative shares and questioned whether the 
‘“ recovery ’’ prospects for the industry (though admittedly 
existent) were sufficiently ‘‘ high-geared ’’ to justify those 
prices. Our doubts were based on a number of considera- 
tions. First, the price of coal had fallen steadily through- 
out the post-war decade till in 1930 the Coal Mines Act 
enforced minimum prices with control of output through 
the quota. It was a logical corollary that prices could not 
be expected to rise much in recovery, since the raising of 
the quotas would continue to exercise a stabilising in- 
fluence. Secondly, all our important European rivals in 
the export markets were in the gold standard group, and 
the exporting coal districts ran (and still run) the risk of 
intensified competition in the event of abandonment of the 
gold standard by those countries. Thirdly, a high proportion 
of mining costs were attributable to wages. A higher output 
would undoubtedly reduce costs, but not on any sweeping 
scale. These considerations should still be allowed for in 
any estimate of colliery prospects. There are, however, 
certain new factors which have come to the front in 1934 
and appear to improve the outlook. While an appreciable 
recession has taken place in share values, there has been a 
certain advance (though not a great advance) towards the 
goal of reorganisation through amalgamation of units. In 
South Wales the proposed merger between Powell Duffryn 
and Welsh Associated (with the possibility of further 
adherents) will further integrate the structure of what is 
at present the best organised, if the least fortunate, coal 


sory, are in preparation. The Anglo-Polish Pact, which 
may be expanded into an European Cartel, gives hope of 
more stable conditions in the export market—though how 
far such an agreement would hold good if our European 
competitors were to abandon gold, remains to be seen. 
Finally, the physical reorganisation and re-equipment of 
our collieries is really beginning to make headway. Thus 
the latest Annual Report of the Mines Department shows 
that against 61,388,000 tons of coal cut by machines in 
1928, 87,826,000 tons was so cut in 1933 (or 42 per cent. 
of 1933 output, against 26 per cent. of 1928). Similarly 
62,156,000 tons (30 per cent. of output) was mechanically 
conveyed below ground in 1933, against 27,976,000 (12 per 


(Profits in £'000) 





| 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Bolsover (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for ord. .............. 139-0 101-2 239-9 255-3 237-1 
IE  civenceccnnnnasocenes 6-5 4-9 12-0 12-8 11- 
NE citkanbideiccuiisebaniaans 3} 23 7 7k 
H. Briggs (June 30) : 
Earned for ord. .............. 68-6 47-7 52-4 48-1 48-7 51-1 
relic csccmninaons 10-6 7-4 8-1 7:3 7:4 7-9 
NT Uienuantennicctecsoncans 10 7k 7t 7% 7k 7k 
Carlton Main (Mar. 31): 
Earned for Ord. ............ 39-6 51-8 39-7 35-4 51-1 60-3 
IE encccernwnsiadsadeee 2-2 3.1 2-4 2-2 3-1 3-6 
isc pacha cias 2h 3 2k 2 3 3 
Hickleton Main (Dec. 31): 
Earned for ord. .............. 55-5 62-7 61-6 40-2 73-1 
ME a cacccougcenneseess 4°6 5-2 5-1 3-3 6-1 
_ 5 5 5 4 4 
Horden (Sept. 30) : 
Earned for ord. ............«« 129-2 142-7 71-3 31-5 33-4 76-2 
ee 8-8 10-1 4-7 2-1 2-2 5-1 
PTI iiickdicninsintncisi saeweda 7t 7k 5 2 2+ $ 
New Hucknall (Dec. 31) : 
Earned for ord. ............+. §3-7 88-3 74-3 73-5 103-5 
PT pivtincsneaxonsansoins 4-3* 7-3 7-8 7-9 11-0 
ae §*® 6 8 6 6 
Powell Duffryn (Mar. 31) : 
Earned for ord. .............. 31-6 0-2 Nil 41-4 t 217-0§ 
a 1-1 ae Nil 1-5 t 7-7§ 
Per scicinitenavasicietansczene Nil Nil Nil Nil t 5-25 
Sneyd (June 30) : 
Earned for ord. .............- 23-7 47-3 51-9 46-1 27-9 28-7 
ET icriicanngevccennnds 8-0 16-7 18-9 16-3 9-3 9-6 
PT i cvninsteaauwgnstusamin 7 123 12} 12} 10 10 


*Tax free. + Accounting date changed from December 31st to March S3lst. 
§ 15 months reduced to 12-month basis. 


cent.) in 1928; and 77,470,000 tons (37 per cent.) was 
mechanically cleaned in 1933 against 60,326,000 tons 
(25 per cent.) in 1928. These figures indicate a very sub- 
stantial advance in the technique of British coal mining. 
The chairmen of progressive companies very frequently 
attribute the advance of their profits to the fruits of recent 
mechanisation. It may be concluded that the coal-mining 
industry, having suffered after the war from somewhat the 
same special ills in relation to other countries as the British 
steel industry, is now catching up in the process of adjust- 
ment, and that for the more progressive concerns, some of 
which are included in the annexed table, there should be 
a chance of satisfactory profits. 


* * * 


Henry Boot Preference Scheme.—The capital scheme 
to which assent was given on Monday by a four to one 
majority of preference shareholders in Henry Boot and 
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Sons, the public works contractors, illustrates the difficulty 
of all schemes which throw upon one class of shareholders 
the necessity of ‘‘ buying a pig in a poke.’’ In this case 
holders of preference shares, entitled to a fixed cumulative 
dividend of 7} per cent. and a third of the equity after 
ordinary shareholders had received a similar percentage, 
were offered a bonus of one preference share in two in 
return for the reduction of their fixed dividend to 6 per 
cent., the relinquishment of their equity rights, and their 
consent to the placing of new cumulative preference capital 
in front of their own. In effect, their fixed dividend was 
raised from 7} to 9 per cent. on their present holding. 
Opposition to the scheme was based on the contention that 
although in recent years neither preference nor ordinary 
shareholders had received more than 7} per cent., a future 
expansion in business might make one-third of the equity 
worth more than an extra I$ per cent. of dividend. The 
impossibility of peering far into the future, of course, is 
fundamental. We venture, however, to suggest that the 
difficulty in all ‘‘ equity transfers ’’ would be reduced if 
the principle of uberrimae fides were universally adopted. 
Obviously, preference shareholders, with no inside know- 
ledge of the affairs of a business, are at a disadvantage in 
fixing the “‘ price ’’ of a part-share of the equity unless 
ali relevant and available information bearing on future 
earning power is placed at their disposal. In the present 
instance the chairman would appear to have implied, in 
his speech of Monday, that comparable earnings for the 
year to December 31st last would show no considerable 
increase, and that the directors did not foresee a vast 
expansion in the near future. This information doubtless 
helped the preference shareholders to make their decision. 
We would suggest, however, that the position might have 
been indicated in the circular to shareholders, rather than 
reserved for disclosure at the meeting. 


* * * 


United Serdang.—The pre-Christmas announcement of 
a 6 per cent. dividend heralded a satisfactory report by this 
company. The rubber crop for the year to August last was 
7,141,422 lbs., compared with 5,753,729 lbs. in the previous 
year, and the average net sale price was 2.38d. higher at 
5.79d. per lb. (equivalent to 6.68d. London landed terms). 
The balance brought in from trading account has accord- 
ingly advanced sharply to £98,935, compared with £52,538 
for 1932-33. A three-year profit analysis follows :— 


Years to August 31 


1932 1933 1934 


£ £ £ 

Balance from trading account.... Dr. 6,685 52,538 98,935 
SORE BOOTIES... .ncncccrcccccscsccecs 8,683 7,128 6,458 
IE nacncbscccsstenccsdvenedens 1,998 59,666 105,394 
aces eel h 4,134 4,188 4,552 
a cen b niin 2,700 2,700 2,481 
Ordinary shares : 

att Olli ee sonuacese Dr.4,835 52,778 98,361 

ht tiie oan ck can tenennseniinie Nil 42,698 85,396 

SIE Dh cececscevsesaspoccesccsse Nil 3-9 7-2 

ian Nil 3 6 
SE ele iaieken ss caceckunn canta Dr .50,000¢ eek 10,000§¢ 
Canny Garprnmdl......ccccrccccossesscess 68,093 78,173 81,137 


+ Transferred direct to writing down buildings, machinery and 
plant. § transferred to Special Cultivation Reserve Account. 
¢ Direct transfers of £50,000 and £10,604 from taxation reserve, 
no longer required, were made in 1932-33 and 1933-34 re- 
spectively to written down buildings, machinery and plant to 
£50,000. 


The latest year’s results are the more impressive, since the 
company’s costs are incurred in gold and the sterling cost 
of remittances to the estates is therefore still involving heavy 
losses. Better times for the company have apparently been 
passed on to some extent to the estates staff, to the share- 
holders who are to receive 6, against 3, per cent., and 
finally to the estate itself, upon which the interrupted 
manuring programme is to be resumed this year, financed 
by a special allocation of {10,000. The balance sheet dis- 


closes a further improvement in the liquid position, and, 
after payment of the proposed dividend, net current assets 
will amount to some £220,000. The 2s. shares are quoted 
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at 3s. 44d. to yield £3 IIs. per cent., discounting a further 
increase in profits during the current year. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our weekly summary of 
profit and loss accounts, on page 46, comprises only eight 
additional companies. The detailed report of the Bank of 
New South Wales (whose cabled figures were discussed in 
the Economist, December 15, 1934, page 1153) show that 
profits have been maintained at {493,793, against £439,616, 
covering the usual 5 per cent. dividend. In the motor 
group, Armstrong Siddeley Development, which also 
controls the aircraft concern of A. V. Roe and Company, 
reports net profits of £151,133, against £149,291, and is to 
pay 10 per cent. against 6} per cent. In the investment 
trust section, Rio Claro Railway and Investment shows an 
increase in net revenues from {99,065 to £104,269, covering 
an increased dividend of 5} per cent. The redemption of 
the outstanding Paulista bonds during the past year is to 
be signalised by a change of name to Rio Claro Investment 
Trust. Net profits of Barratt and Company, confectioners, 
amount to {77,143, against {80,173 for the previous year. 
Leyland Motors has increased its net profit from £20,000 to 
£317,000 (though the incidence of income-tax appropria- 
tions slightly exaggerates the extent of the recovery). The 
dividend is raised from 5 per cent. to 12} per cent. 
This week has seen the first ‘‘ money ’’ dividends. The 
three public discount companies are maintaining their divi- 
dends at last year’s levels, in conformity with general 
expectations. Full details will be found under ‘‘ Dividend 
Announcements ’’ on a later page. In each case, the 
amounts carried forward are higher, indicating a general 
increase in profits. As we go to press it is learned that 
Barclays Bank profits for 1934 amount to {1,708,174, 
against {1,604,680 for 1933. The dividend on the “ B’”’ 
and ‘‘ C ’’ shares is maintained at 14 per cent. The balance 
carried forward is £564,137, against £570,238 brought in, 
and £100,000 is allocated to reduction of premises. Martins 
Bank profits also show an increase, at £672,257, against 
£654,940. The dividend of 14 per cent. is maintained, and 
after allocating £75,000 (against £50,000) to redemption of 
premises, £222,754 is carried forward, against {207,903 
brought in. Jute Industries net profits have risen from 
£20,005 to £95,286. 


* * x 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of 
this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies :—-Bank of New South Wales, Bank of Montreal, 
Burma Corporation, Booker Brothers, McConnell and Com- 
pany, Winnebah Tinfields, Gold Coast Main Reef, Malayan 
Tin Dredging, and Southern Malayan Tin Dredging. At 
the Bank of New South Wales’ meeting, held in Sydney 
recently, Mr Thomas Buckland strongly denounced the 
fashion for economic nationalism, and made some significant 
hints regarding British agricultural policy. The speech in- 
cluded a comprehensive review of the Australian and New 
Zealand economic situation. Sir Charles Gordon, address- 
ing shareholders of the Bank of Montreal, declared that 
Canadian trade and industry presented the brightest picture 
for several years, and that prospects remained good. At 
the Burma Corporation meeting, Mr P. E. Marmion em- 
phasised the deflationary effect of the depreciation of 
sterling and the dollar on world base metal prices. The 
company had attempted to meet the fall in prices by com- 
mensurate cost reductions, and looked to Great Britain for 
an expanding market. The unfavourable incidence of the 
Yunnan sediments at depth was fully explained, but the 
company retained a strong ore reserve position. Mr C. V. 
Stephens, addressing shareholders of the Malayan and 
Southern Malayan Tin Dredging Companies, declared that 
the favourable results obtained testified to the success of the 
restriction scheme. Mr M. L. Innes Browne reviewed the 
development work undertaken on the Gold Coast Main Reef 
and Winnebah Tinfields properties, and declared that 
further work could be confidently undertaken by each com- 
pany. The exposure of the Colonial sugar industry to sub- 
sidised competition was reviewed at the Booker Brothers 
McConnell meeting by Sir Alfred Sherlock, who showed 
that the restricted market had depressed the price to a new 
low level. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


—_—_— 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET | 
January 8 


ACCOUNT 
January 10 


THe New Year forecasts were even more numerous than 
usual and lacked nothing in cheerfulness. In the money 
market, the Old Year ended in an anti-climax, for rates 
slumped and the inevitable rise in Gilt-edged stocks 
followed. The whole market became firm, though the 
reasons assigned for the buying of particular stocks sug- 
gested that the movement was of the heart rather than the 
head. Its duration, accordingly, is a matter of conjecture, 
though even moderate opinion believes that the first 
quarter, at least, of 1935, like that of 1934, may be 
progressive. 

The bank which chose this moment for publication of a 
recent review of Local Loans conversion possibilities was 
fortunate in hitting on a week in which 2$ per cent. 
Consols—whose approach to par is a condition precedent 
to any such scheme—saw business done above the record 
figure of 1903. Reports of a Treasury bond refinancing 
issue during January became more frequent and insistent. 
The Gilt-edged rise was well spread through the list. India 
stocks, especially the ‘‘ irredeemables,’’ were also a good 
market. Home corporation issues strengthened in the ex- 
pectation of numerous conversion issues in 1935, the market 
generally regarding the Treasury’s announcement in this 
connection as a substantial relaxation in the spirit, though 
not the letter, of new issue control. 

Foreign bonds were steady, with the lamentable exception 
of Brazilians, which slumped on the non-receipt of remit- 
tances for the January coupons of San Paulo Loans. 
Though the market for a time regarded the default 
as ‘‘ technical,’’ the absence of prompt service for a debt 
whose burden was considerably scaled down by Brazil's 
unilateral four-year plan of 1934 was unfavourably 
criticised. 

The feature of the transport market was the rise of 
London Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock to par on Monday. The 
favourable earnings position of this stock is discussed on 
page 24. Home railway stocks, however, reaped the 
harvest of undue and unofficial optimism over the Christmas 
traffics, for the actual figures of Christmas week proved 
anything but a ‘‘ record.’’ The home railway outlook is 
reviewed in a Note on page 23. Argentine rails were steady, 
B.A. Great Southern ordinary rising a point on a market 
slip summarising, somewhat exclusively, the favourable 
factors in the outlook. 

The firm undertone of the industrial market after the 
Christmas holiday suggested that the leading equities were 
marked for a further rise when the New Year forecasts 
were made public. As the latters’ issue coincided with the 
receipt of tonic news from Wall Street, the market’s hopes 
were not disappointed. The New Year buying was much 
like the Old. ‘‘ Capital ’’ industry shares, such as those 
of companies in the building and steel trades, obtained 
renewed attention. Store shares, especially Harrods, were 
purchased in the expectation of increased profits in the 
January 31st reports. Brewery and tobacco shares, how- 
ever, suffered from a little profit-taking before the end of 
the long Account. Investors still favoured electric supply 
shares. Among equipment issues, General Electric 
strengthened on the announcement of a _ forthcoming 
ordinary share issue, partly to repay debentures. Motor 
shares held their ground, Leyland being firm on correct 
anticipations of the much improved results for 1934. 
Further consideration of the Royal Mail Realisation 
Schemes induced speculative buying of Elder Dempster ‘‘A’’ 
debenture. General optimism alone explained the tendency 
of some purchasers to re-enter the market for textile shares, 
particularly those of Lancashire cotton companies. Among 
the recognised market leaders, Courtaulds, Imperial 
Chemical, Dunlop, Pinchin Johnson, and Turner and 
Newall were all well supported. The satisfactory bank 


dividend announcements had an appropriate reception, and 
quotations for discount companies were firm. The strength 
of Gilt-edged securities found its inevitable reflection in the 
insurance share market. 

Increased interest was shown in oil shares, partly on New 
York initiative. Preference shares rather than equities, 
however, were most in demand. Mexican Eagle were un- 
affected by the news of a strike of workers in the company’s 
head office and Mexico City refinery. Rubber shares re- 
sponded to Monday’s rise in the price of the commodity, 
which was naturally accompanied by reports that a price 
level of sevenpence was not far distant. Tea shares con- 
tinued to fight a retreating action. After a temporary stand 
on Monday, the downward tendency of quotations was 
renewed on Wednesday, after the New Year holiday. 

It is not often that strong market sentiment fails to find 
an outlet in Kaffir share dealings. Professional operations 
gave a steady appearance to the market on Monday, and 
the public was a moderate buyer after the holiday—chiefly 
of the better-known dividend-paying shares. West Africans 
were in demand at the outset, but suffered subsequently 
from speculative sales. Australian issues remained firm, but 
business was on a relatively small scale. Rhodesian copper 
shares were slightly harder, but did not attract great atten- 
tion. The chairman’s caution at the meeting of Malayan 
Tin induced an easier tendency in tin shares generally, 
though the undertone remained fairly steady. 

It is understood that, although the question of Stock 
Exchange “‘ holidays ’’ has not been officially considered 
by the Committee, the consensus of opinion among its mem- 
bers favours the abolition of the anachronistic closure of 
the ‘‘ House ’’ on May 1st and November rst. The reten- 
tion of the January tst holiday, however, is regarded as a 
matter of general City convenience. 


“‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 





Dec. 27, 
1934 


Dec. 28, 


Dec. 29, 
1934 


Dec. 31, 
1934 


1934 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. 2, 
1935 


Jan. 3, 
1935 


1935 


























Municipal Loans 987 1,188 1,454 2,117 1,394 
Transport, Com- 
munications, and 








Public Utilities... 682 629 1,084 1,1 
Commercial and ve - 
Industrial®........ 2,310 2,878 8,502 3,090 3,893 
s, ew i % 
and Financia! 376 424 580 
Mines (including o - - 
Nitrate) ........... 1,1 ro - 1,577 1,642 1,649 
ania Nindiapiannen 120 
Rubber, Tea and ™ - 
a 198 242 231 366 292 
Total 5,772 | 6,742 8,548 "9,156 | 8,929 
Corresponding 
im 1938 .......c000- 7,261 8,093 Closed 9,136 | 10,008 





* Including Iron and Steel and Breweries. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
STOCKS. (1928 = 100) 














2a | vom . 27,| Dec. 28,| Dec. 29,| Dee. 31,] Jan. 1,| Jan. 2,| Jan. 8, 
(Dee 31) | Crees) | 1934) 1984] 1934} 1934 "| “1935” | “1935 "| “193s 














95-0 | 83-5 | 94-2 | 94-4 | cose | 95-0 | cross | 95-3 | 95-5 





“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 





t 
Highest | Lowest | Dec. 27,| Dec. 28,| Dec. 29,| Dec. 31,| Jan. 1,| Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, 
(Dee 31) | (Jan 2)| 1994 | 1984] 1994 | 1954 "| “1935 "| “1935" | “193s 


























140-0 | 128-8 | 139-9 | 139-7 | Closed | 140-0 | Closed | 140-1 | 140-3 





BRITAN NIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 
Apnual Income ° ° : 
unds - - - 


: £5,600,000 
£23,000,000 


All} classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 


Motor and General Insurances transacted 


Chief Office: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 


FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 
Tue turn of the New Year has been accompanied by 
general feelings of confidence, tempered, it is true, by fears 
of what Congress might attempt if it were to get the bit in 
its teeth. Industrial recovery is in the air, and is certainly 
overdue in the construction trades, which have lagged be- 
hind the increased activity of the consumers goods indus- 
tries. The last day’s trading of 1934 was fairly active, and 
fractional improvements were displayed in most sections. 
Rail equipment issues were in particular request on the 
assumption that new replacement orders would shortly be 
forthcoming. Even Utilities managed to share in the general 
confidence. Wednesday’s dealings after the New Year holi- 
day reflected the impending meeting of Congress. Turn- 
over showed a measurable fall, but a revival in business 
late in the session ensured a firm close. The stock market’s 
ears are now in Washington, listening for the earliest indi- 
cations of the temper of the mew Congress and the 
President’s declaration of policy. Second-grade bonds have 
been sought this week, but anticipations of large public 
works expenditure had some effect upon Federal loans. 
Business news remains auspicious. Leading automobile 
manufacturers are budgeting for record outputs. Steel 
capacity is increasing, and the price of scrap—a significant 
indicator—continues to rise. Estimates of the ‘‘ Iron Age ”’ 
and the Iron and Steel Institute point to a further sharp 
increase in steel activity. The weather-glass might, in- 
deed, be regarded as “‘ set fair’’ in the absence of the 
“ buts.”’ The treatment of such bear factors as monetary 
uncertainty, rising indebtedness, the Securities Act, and 
noise from Congress, will exert full influence upon Wall 
Street’s course in coming months. 
Dec. Jan. Jan. 2, 


26, 2, ~ 1935 ql 2, 1935 
1934 1935 Eng. 1934 1935 Eng. 
—* equiv.f 
Lb. Ln. 33%,"32-47 103} 1053 045 Natl. Biscuit ...... 26 28% 29% 
Do. $3332 10333 10343 104 Phelps Dodge...... 4 0~C«‘2# 15% 
Do, %,"33-38 103 103 104 Pullman ............ 47 48% 
Sears-Roebuck.. 40% 403 
Atchison ........... 52 53} 544 Studebaker ........ 1 2t 23 
scehiebemenaninen 12 13 13% | Un. Fruit ........... 72 75 75 
Illinois Central 1 16 16 U.S. Leather ...... St st 6 
N.Y. Central ...... 1 20 U.S. Rubber ...... 16 1 17 
vania ..... 24 24% | U.S. Steel ......... 36} st 38 
Southern Pacific. 17 17 18% | Westinghouse...... 4 $7 37 
Southern Rly....... 14§ 1 15 ‘oolworth ........ 512 53} 54 
Union Pacific..... 1043 1 1075 
Am. Tel. and Tig. 102 105} 1063 
Am. Can. ........... 117 118% Interboro R.T. ... 14§ 14 ‘st 
Amer. Smelting.... 37% 384 38 Int. Tel. Teleg. ... 8 9} 9 
Anaconda ......... 11 11 Radio Corpn. ..... St 5 5 
Bethlehem Steel... 32 32 Utilities P. and L. 14 1 1 
Chrysler Motor ... 41 42 W. Union Tig. ... 32} 33$ 34% 
Corn Produce Rf. 62; 64 
Eastman Kodak... 110 113 1148 AssociatedGas“‘A”’ te 2of 
Gen. Electric....... 20 22 224 SEE enixuipussereence 20 
Gen. Motors ...... 32 Shell Union ........ 6 6 
Int. Harvester . 40 434 44 Std. California ... 31 3 
Mont. Ward ...... 288 30§ Do. N.J... . 41 4 


t Calculated at $4-94 to £. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) : — 











1933 1934 Be- 
sumumenqnemmenns ginning| Dec. 19,|Dee. 26,] Jan. 2, 
Lowest |Highest|*! Year| 1934] 1934 '|"1935 

nome | Highest Sept. 19|Feb. 21] 1954 
351 Industrials ... 79-1 | 79-7 | 83-1 
SIE Sersemensis 35-1 | 34-7 | 35-6 
37 Utilities «02... 57-0 | 55-2 | 57-9 











68-1 | 68-1 |} 71-0 





——P yield of 
50 Industrial 
Common Stocks | 6-91% | 2-65% | 2-78% | 3-90% | 3-17% | 3-84% | 3-78% | 3-62% 


t (s) 
I December 26th. + February 7th. (d) Revised. (s) September 12th. 
Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 AmERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 








Fi nst | somsa, | Dev. 26, | Dec. 27,| Dec. 28, | Dec. 29,] Dec. 31,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 2, 
(Feb. 5) |(july 26)| 1994 | 1934 | 1934] 1934} 1934 | "1935" | “1935 




















105-0 | 76-0 | 86-7 | 86-7 | 90-0 | 90-3 | 90-8 | ciosa | 91-1 





Totat DgaLInGs tn New Yor« 














Dec. 27, | Dec. 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 31, | Jan.1, | Jan. 2, 
1934 1934 1934° 1934 1935 1 
Stock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) ..... 1,630 1,280 760 1,020 880 
Bonds (Value 3 
Thous. $) | 12,990 10,580 6,650 9,030 3 9,590 
Oo 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ..... 405 249 132 279 153 





* Two-bour Session. 
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PARIS 

The Bourse, after remaining closed for the first two days 
of this week, was galvanised into activity on Wednesday 
by the appointment of M. Tannery as Governor of the 
Bank of France (discussed on page 19 of this issue). Ex- 
pectations of an expansionist policy under the new governor, 
coupled with the announcement of M. Laval’s visit to Rome 
after earlier pessimism, exerted their fullest effect upon 
Rentes. Although the long-term effects of the first factor 
would afford little reason for buoyancy, if carried to ex- 
tremes, the apparent determination of the Flandin Govern- 
ment to reduce interest rates led to substantial advances in 
the fixed interest list. Industrial shares received good 
support, and gold, rubber and oil issues moved to higher 
levels, encouraged by expectations of rising prices. 


Dec. Dec. Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
19, $i, ~ 2, 19, 31, 2, 
1934 1934 1935 1934 1934 1935 
Banque de France 10,000 9,925 10,200 | Wagons Lits......... 64 61 62 
Crédit Lyonnais... 1,685 1,708 1,757 | Mexican Eagle...... 224 223 24 
Suez Canal ......... 18,625 18,425 18,420 | ‘“‘ Chartered”’......... 77 78 794 
Chargeurs Réunis. 1 142— =: 143}] Ford ...........seeeeee 43 41 
Rio Tinto ........... ,030 1,054 1,080 | De Beers.............. 330 333 340 
Royal Dutch........ 13,590 13,250 13,580 | “* Johnnies”’......... 261 263 264 
BERLIN 


On reopening after the Christmas holidays, the share 
market was steady. A general reaction took place on 
Friday, the chief selling occurring in the engineering, potash 
and shipping groups. Saturday witnessed a recovery, how- 
ever, in which Farbenindustrie, the three chief commercial 
banks and certain steel shares, such as Kloeckner, Hoesch 
and Gelsenkirchen, were particularly prominent. The year’s 
market closed on Monday with a further advance. Engineer- 
ing stocks, certain paper and brewery shares, and Reichs- 
bank were firm features. Home bonds last week were steady, 
but active buying was confined to mortgage bonds and to 
the dollar-guarantee group. On Monday some industrial 
bonds were in demand, and the market closed firm. 


Dec. Dec. Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
19, 31, 2, 19, 31, 2, 
1934 1934 1935 1934 1934 1935 
Reichsbank ......... 147-25 147-00 148-25 | A. E. G.............0.- 26-00 27-60 28-25 
Do Sa 70-00 74-00 75-50 
Dresdner (New) .... 72-50 75-50 76-50 | Siemens & Halske . 135-00 134-50 136-00 
I. G.  Farbenin- 
. 132-25 135-60 134-60 | A. K. U. ............ 47-25 45-75 45-10 


Norddeutscher 


Hamburg - Amer. 
Lloyd (New)..... 28-75 28-75 29-75 


(“ Hapag New") 24-75 23-75 24-40 
AMSTERDAM 
The first business day on Wednesday showed few 
features, but a steady undertone was fully maintained. The 
rubber group, led by Amsterdam Rubber, showed firmness 
on the higher commodity price. Sugar shares displayed a 
satisfactory advance. Leading industrials were steady, and 
shipping issues made fractional advances. Royal Dutch 
were rather easier, but German loans showed a slight 
improvement. 
Dec. Dec. Jan. 


19, 31, 2, 19, 3, 
24% Dutch 1 oot 1935 oe = 1934 193: 
utc! . 80. teel Common ...... 
543 German ...... 27 25% oot Sieh. acenscecesen } at So 
ilever N.V....... 73% 73% 73§ | Ford Motor ......... 236 253 252 
ps’ Lamps ... 221 220 220 Deli Batavia Tob. . 142 148 146 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch......... 132 132 131 
a 294 30 Handels Ams. ...... 143, 148 14 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


Tuts week’s solitary public offer on behalf of the City of 
Bergen is a European conversion operation of the 

which has been exercising the mind of the market since the 
successful Austrian operation. The scope of such opera- 
tions was examined in last week’s Economist, page 1263. 
The present issue has received Treasury approval, and is 
the first overseas loan to invite public cash subscription for 
a considerable period. The 4 per cent. bonds issued at 
£96 per cent. offer an attractive yield of £4 3s. 3d. per cent. 
Although they have a minimum life of no more than ten 
years, the bonds are redeemable by cumulative sinking 
fund over thirty years. Considerable discussion has been 
heard this week regarding the effect of the Treasury 
‘‘ embargo ’’ of January, 1933, upon municipal conver- 
sion operations. Somewhat exaggerated statements as to 
the nature of the ‘‘ ban ”’ and its objective have evoked a 
reply from an authoritative quarter which emphasised the 
Treasury’s preoccupation with orderly issue arrangements, 
to maintain the strength of trustee issues unimpaired. No 
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adequate reply, however, has yet been given to the sugges- 
tion, made more than once in these columns, that the 
market is its own indicator of congestion, and that the 
necessity for underwriting would inevitably promote order- 
liness of itself. Despite this week’s assurances, it hardly 
appears that the retention of a ‘‘ request ’’ made almost 
two years ago is calculated to foster municipal conversions. 
Lists for a £10,000,000 conversion issue by the London 
County Council will open on Monday. The new stock will 
bear interest at 2} per cent., and is to be issued at par, 
having a maximum life of 35 years with optional redemp- 
tion in 1960. The loan will replace the 3} per cent. stock. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, Week ended December 22, 1934, £250,000.(t) 
Net receipts, Nine days to December 31, 1934, £350,000. 
(t} Included in new capital figures for year 1934 (page 1249, December 29, 1934). 





Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
To the Public £ £ £ 
Bergen (City of), £960,000 4°% Ster. 
Reg. Bds. at 96%, red. 1945-65 (to 


redeem 5$% Loan, 1922, at 104%). 960,000 921,600 48,000 873,600 

















MN:  baciaubecssuicenteesesinans 960,000 921,600 48,000 873,600 
To Sharebolders only 
Paterson Engineering, 75,000 53% 
Came. Peel. FA GE BEF ...000000000000. 75,000 os 78,750 3,750 75,000 
Hawker Aircraft, 400,000 ‘** A” Ord. 
shares 5/— at 12/6 ...............00000 100,000 sail 250,000 100,000 150,000 


India Buildings, £1,000,000 33% Deb. 
Stk. at par (to repay £977,770 38% 




















debentures at 102)  ............eeceee 1,000,000 1,000,000 50,000 950,000 
scaunahecidecbanGinuiensesoe 1,175,000 1,000,000 328,750 153,750 1,175,000 
Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscription— —_ 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ Whole year— £ 
i dpawuseen 2,600,350 678,750 Da venksecens 410,980,300 169,108,700 
BENET. escncscse 723,631 260,631 1933.. .-. 467,921,500 244,780,500 
EE esiskecese 540,554 540,554 Piibe<ccuscsess 2,699,684,265¢ 188,909,963 
SEE Sneteccns 50,000 50,000 OEE 693,100,056 369,058,073 
4,654,703 


Nature of Borrowing 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 





£ ; 
350,000 78,750 250,000 678,750 
Nil 118,138 142,493 260,631 
212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 


By Stock Exchange Introduction 


Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 





Introduced Began — 
Total year, 1934  ........ccccccccccceeccerserersceseereones 28,247,872 42,310,082 
Total year, 1933  ........ccccccoreccececeeeecersessceseeers 34,811,194 39,123,520 


CONVERSION OFFER 

City of Bergen.—Issue of £960,000 4 per cent. sterling 
registered bonds at {96 per cent. The issue will provide for 
redemption of the outstanding 5} per cent. 1922 loan called 
for redemption. Holders may convert at par into the new 
loan, and will receive cash payment of £4 per cent. for each 
£100 bonds converted. Hambros Bank, Ltd., offers any 
balance not allotted for conversion. Bonds are direct 
obligation of municipality, and are redeemable by cumulative 
half-yearly sinking fund operating over thirty years from 
1936, or on three months’ notice on January 1, 1945. Financial 
statistics: funded debt, £3,825,000; property, £3,000,000; 
estimated revenue, 1934-5, £1,358,000 (conversions at 
Kr. 20 to the £). 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 

Hawker Aircraft, Ltd.—Issue of 400,000 “A” ordinary 
shares of 5s. each at 12s. 6d. per share, to enable the company 
properly to finance its undertaking and that of Gloster 
Aircraft Company, Ltd. 

Paterson Engineering Company.—This company is offering 
75,000 54 per cent. cumulative preference {1 shares to holders 
registered on December 27th at 21s. per share, in the pro- 
portion of three preference shares for every eight ordinary 
10s. shares held. It is intended to pay the preference dividend 
about June 30 and December 3lst, and the dividend will 
begin to accrue from January 1, 1935. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
Jamaica Government 3 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1922-1944. 
—The principal will be repaid at par on July 1, 1935. 

. ion {370,580 15s. 9d. 33 per Cent. 
eee tn ogee 1968. This acme on repay 
the whole of this stock at par on July 1, 1935. The final 
interest payment will be made on July 1, 1935. 


=o 





General Electric Company.—This company is redeeming 
£3,482,500 4} per cent. debenture stock at 110 per cent. on 


March 31, 1935. It is proposed to increase capital to 
£9,600,000 by creation of 2,000,000 new ordinary shares of £1. 
A meeting has been convened for January roth, at noon, to 
pass the necessary resolution. 


Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd.—This company will, on June 
30, 1935, pay off the whole of 6 per cent. debentures out- 
standing. A new 44 per cent. 1965-1975 issue of stock for 
£250,000 will be made to replace the 6 per cent. stock. 


Pinners Hall (Austin Friars), Ltd.—This company will 
redeem the whole of outstanding 5 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock at £105 per cent. on July 1, 1935. 


Siemens and Halske A.G. and Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.G. 
—Holders of 7 per cent. dollar bonds (due January 1, 1935) 
who reside outside Germany have been notified that the 
companies are prevented from transferring sufficient of their 
available funds to pay in dollars the principal of the bonds 
and the 2 per cent. premium maturing on January Ist. Bond- 
holders are invited to extend until January 1, 1940, the time 
for payment of the principal and 2 per cent. premium. A 
cash bonus at the rate of $20 for each $1,000 bond (and of 
$10 for each $500 bond) extended is offered to bondholders 
who accept this offer. Bondholders who do not accept are 
offered payment of principal and premium in “ blocked ”’ 
reichsmark. Payment will be made at the rate of 2,550 
“ blocked ”’ reichsmark for each $1,000 bond. 


India Buildings.—This company has decided to repay at 
par the existing {977,770 44 per cent. debenture stock on 
July 1, 1935. To provide for this, the company is to issue 
at par £1,000,000 new 33 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock, redeemable at 101 per cent. by means of an annual 
cumulative sinking fund of § per cent., commencing this 
year. Any stock not previously redeemed will be repaid at 
101 per cent. on January 1, 1985. 


Rushden and District Electric Supply.—This company 
intends to pay off on July 1, 1935, the whole of its £50,000 
5 per cent. debenture stock at 102}. 


Douglas Town 3} per Cent. Redeemable Stock.—This stock 
will be redeemed at par on December 31, 1935. 


Toyo Tin, Ltd.—The entire issues of debenture stock, con- 
sisting of £25,000 7} per cent. first mortgage and £80,000 
7% per cent. second mortgage debenture stock, have been 
converted by the stockholders into shares of the company at 
par, and the stockholders have agreed to waive the half-year’s 
interest, amounting to £3,937 10s., which was due on January 
1, 1935. In accordance with these arrangements, 840.000 
new shares have been duly allotted to the holders ofthe 
debenture stock, and the company is thus relieved of all fixed 
and floating charges upon its assets, including the shares of 
the company operating in Japan. The option over 50,000 
of the unissued shares at par, which was due to expire on 
December 31, 1934, has also been exercised and the cash con- 
sideration of £6,250 received by the company. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Glass Houghton and Castleford Collieries, Ltd.—This company 
intends shortly to repay its outstanding 6 per cent. first mort- 
gage debenture stock, which amounts to rather more than 
£300,000, and to issue a 5 per cent. stock in its place. 


Ilford Borough Council.—The Ilford Borough Council has 
decided, subject to the consent of the Minister of Health, to 
create stock to be issued at such time and on such terms and 
conditions as a special committee shall decide. Stock will be 
issued to an amount not exceeding £550,000. 


General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation.— 
Meetings of shareholders have been called to consider a reso- 
lution for the increase of the capital to £2,250,000 by the 
creation of 50,000 new ordinary shares of {5. It is intended 
to offer these shares to shareholders at an early date. 


Spaarwater Gold.—It is hoped to issue the prospectus about 
January 7th. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Note—Shares with a New York Quotation or with definite American interest are distinguished by italics 


In calculating yields on fixed interest stocks 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any 
taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date w 


dividends, account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. 


















































































quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of pa 
ee ee eS ama: Seen ete ome 





































































































_Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the | yield « on “cum div. 

















| 
‘ t two ine | 
Prices Price, | Price Rise Prices |} a Price, | Price,| Rise 
-yearly 
—— died | Yield |] Yer 1934 | ‘Dividends || Name of Security jj 1S~ ie or 
si 1934 | 1935 Fall | re _| | 1994 | 193s | Fal 
SSeS tg PETE SO a ! 
| 5 } e | ! .. al 
ost 73% |] Consols 25% ......-0+++ || 90 | 93 | +3 | 213 6] 10/6 .e wa wo | Aneto 8. Af 10£5pd. ||4% dis 41 dis 
110%] 108 105¢ 109} || Do. a ‘Red. at par 11/3 3 ‘a || American B‘\ I fy pd. 6/6 6/6}... 
on or after Feb. 1959 (n) | 118% | 118x tii , 217 6H] 51/6 = sina) sianta)| Bank of N. Zealand £1 || 42/6 | 43/9 | +1/1 
844 | 92 | 102} | 924 || Conversn. 24% 1944-49 5 as aa 1023 | 2 4 O}] 393 6(a) | 6(b) || Bank of England Stk. | 3814 | 378i | —3 
97%\) 106%) 97 De. sy aide 106 ; r | 2 9 3]] 75/6 e5/4t 7(a) | 7(b) || Barclay B. (£1) ......... 75/3 | 75/6 | +3d 
nig] 1074 || ties" | 108 i | no nat | te) 512 TS PMoatl at 2G) | SHe} | Bie ot Australacle (28) j 3 | 8 | 
1} 1 q ~ Se | a o a ate 
Lee 114§ || 124} | 115% | 1233 | 1238} +24] 2 2 6]) 42 82 i) 8h(c) | Sic) | Bk. of Montreal ($100) || £414 | £414 
A 104 104 | 1048) + 2] 215 0 sof | 2 | Seo 5(¢)(0) Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) || 24 
ll 108 121 int 1194 | 121 +14) 217 0 5 6(c) || British Overseas 5 4h 4) 
1 102 |) 1035 | 101 | 1026 | 1025)... 212 of] 1 i4 10) 7(a) | Chtd. of India (£5)...... 16} 6]... 
rt 1073 || 1194 1094 || v 4%, | 1174 | 1184 | +1 3 5 O}f 18/1§| 12/43) 2¢(a)(0 24 )(o|| Comel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 12/6 | 13/13) +7}d 
1024,| 97% || 1094) 101 Werke Syatrt8i) 1073 | 109k | +18 | 215 6 |] S5/- | 70/8!) 8§(d) | Sé(a) || District A 5, £1 pd... | 83/9 | 82/6 | —1/3 
sof 82% || 98) | 86H 964 | 978 +2! 3 1 74) 55/9 | 48/6 || 5(b)| 5(a) || Do. B £1 fully paid...... 55/- | 55/-| ... 
ae --» || 104% | 101 | 104 | 103x} + 4] 215 9 5 4h || 24(a)t| 2}(6)t|| Eng.Scot.&Aust. 5,£3pd_ ‘ 4ai —3 
834 | Git "i go | 85 | 45 | 21810]] 10 {| 114(0)| 64(a) } Hambros £10, £24 paid | 10} |... 
93 | 74 | 91 94 | +3 | 3 3 10 ]] £142 | £129 || 3(6) | 3(a) |) Hong. and S. ($125) .. csi £1374 |... 
77 Do. 33% 98 995 | +1} | 3.10 4 |] 60/6 | 55/9 |} 6fb) | (a) || Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. || 59/6 | 59/9 | +3d 
111 | 1029 |) 117 1ost Do. if 1958-68 ... | 1158 | 1164 | + i 397 85 7# | 7(a)| 7(>) || Martins £20, £24 pd... wd 8} eT ax 
1073 | 10 1072 | 105 || U.K. & Arg. 4% A(1947)| 107 | 107 | ... | 311 3 ]{ 90/18) 81/8 |) 8(6)| 8(a) || Midland £1, pa... 83/6 | 83/6} ... 
& Colonial Govts. || 384) 344 || 4(a) | 11(b) || Nat. of Egypt £10...... 33 | 33| +4 
111 | 103 |) 1173 | 107 Austoalia 5% 1945-75... || 112 | 113 | +1 3 8 9} 50g | 43% | 10(b)| 9(a) ||Nat. of India (25,4 ie 434 | 43) | ... 
1 101 |) 107% | 103} || Canada 4% 1940-60.. | 107 | 107 os 213 9]] 14 139) 73(b at Nat. Prov. £20, 14 144]... 
1144 | 1 1g | 11 Gold Coast 44% 1956... || 117 | 117 .. | 3 7 Off 472 8 || 84a 6) || Royal Bk. of Seottand 467 | 467 ve 
116 | 111$ |} 120 | 113° || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 . | 119 | 117x| + #| 310 4]] 14H) 12h] 5(b)| S{a) || St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. || 134x| 13}x)_ .. 
104 wi 1054 101 | NS. Wales 5% 35-55... | 103 | 103 | ... 416 6f|] 92/- | 83/6 ) 9d) a) | Westminster Ga 1 pd. |] 91/6 | 91/9 | +34 
112 17 | 109 |) N. Zealand 5%, 1946... || 114 | 114 a: 39 0 Discouat 
1073 | 102 || 1 104 Queensland 5% 9%, oa 108 iz a | 3 5 Off 86/-| 74/- || 9(a) | 10(5) || Alexanders £2, £1 pd.... |} 85/- | 85/73] +744 
1143 | 107% |) 119$ | 1112 poo eee a bese. 116 ee | +1 346 : 2 | Hn ie meee é 2] ay pa. a 3 ae 
943} 60 || 1013] 89 oon te Rese. 1952] 101 99x | +1 418i} 1 103 | 7#(a) 1240) Union, £5, £24'pd....... | 12x) 124) + & 
10 1 100 | Austrian 6% 1923-4 102} | 102 sate $17 4 Ingurance 
a Se os. Sot Do. 7% In re = on HH can | 717 7 |) 29% | 25% || 50(b)} 40(a)|| Alliance £1, fully pd.... 298 | +% 
ek | vot | ofey | ast feared Bess | a. |afo"| 1 | 8S 0 0) "a Dayna | Come Ga fey aa” | NE] | ay 
903 | 18% || 30 19 Bulearis 945 by 1886 19 | 198] ... | 1216 3]] 22 16 || $2(b) | 24(a) || Gen. Accident £5, £1} pdi| 21 213) +% 
78 | 62 91 72% || Brazil 59 al 87 | 82 | -s 6 2 Of} 33§ | 27% || 25(0) | 25(a) || Lon. & Lane. £5, 324 | 33h | +1 
27 | «11 30} | 16 |] Chili 6% | 213 | 214] ... oe $54 ||t2/-(a)|12/-()|| N.Brit.&Mer.£5, U3 pd. 423 | 43) | — 3 
66 864 China 5% (1912)......... | 83 87. | +33! 514 0 1 16§ || 40(6) | 35(a) || Northern £10, £1 pd... 19 193 | + } 
914 | 67 | 100 87 Do. 5% (1913)......00 | So) osx| +4] 5 2 0 20 17 |\t25(d) |¢25(a) || Pearl (£1), fully paid... |} 19 20) + + 
105 | 96% || 110% | 101§ |] Czechoslovakia w. || 105 | 106 | +1 7 5 o}] 17 144, | 30(a) | 30(d) || Phoenix £1, fully pd.. 16 7 1+: 
76 99 82 Danish 3% ae nae 97x | +14) 3 110 si \ t92(c) P92(c) | Prudential {1 A ......... 354 | 36 +} 
514 || 894 | 76 || Danzig 6} ! 89} | Soh]... 7 6 14] 102/-| 75/- 1+374(c)|374(0)| Do. £1, with 4s. paid ... |} 100/-| 101/3 | +1/3 
1 95¢ |) 1113 | 104 || Egypt Unified 4%....... | 107 | 106 | —1 314 6 oj 74 | 18(6) | 11(a) || Royal Exchange (£1)... || 9% se 
21¢ 22 || French 4% (British)... || 272 | 28)x, ... | 4 9 Oj] 8#) 7 3/3(0) 3/3(a) || Royal £1, 10s. paid...... | 82) Sit) + 
100 61 46% || German 7% ..........0++ | 64 65 +1 11 20 5k 4% || 88(0) | 82(a) || Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. || 5 43; -—}3 
@2 | 408 || 68} | 308 || Do. 5$% Ste. Bds. 1930 0 | 483 | 48) | ... | 11 6 10] 95/- | 77/9 || 1/5() | 1/3(a) || Sun. Insur., a oe 4b)oo4a] 
344 | 23 36 31 || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. . 354 | 366) +1 |... 7 St!) *8(b) | t8(a) | Sun Life Assur., £1 fy 6ix, 6}x 
a = 434 374 || Do. 7% Refugee . * | 424 | 434 | +1 ins ist" 16} |¢30(d) |t17 a)| | Verteshize £1, fully 184 | 13h 
46 ere i +4 /8 8 6 vestment é Trusts 
es | 59 29) || Hungary 7a | tl MEL t41 S48 Silas | 200 | pm . | Anglo-American Deb. .. || 2414 | 2414 
97 | 57 954 | 84 |] Do. 6% (1944) red 1950, 953 94t | —1 | 614 Off BOE) 40 || 2c) || Anglo-Ceitic Spal b} 504 | 
1073 | 95 | 1264 | 98 Norwegian 4% 1911. .H 125 | 125 . | 3 4 Off 9/118 5/3 | ite Nille | Atlas Electric, etc.,£1... || 8/3| 6/3 | 
63 | 35 50 | 25 || Peru 7$% 1922 ......... | 454 | 49) | +4 ad 14/3 | 7/6 || 15(c) | 2c) || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 9/- | | 9/- = 
874 | 68 95t | 84 || Poland new Satiaatboonnitinl | 90 | 92 | +2 | 715 7]) 222 | 210 | Gi) | we Debenture Corp. Stk.... || 219} | 2224 | +3 
29 158 |) 20% | 14§ |) Roumania 4%Con.1922 | 154) 15 | -—¢ oa 1025 | 64% | 2 (d) | 1$(a) || For. Amer. etc..Def.... || 77¢ | 774) ... 
101 91 }| 133 | 97 |} Swedish 34% 1908...... 125 | 123x|} — 2! 217 O}jf 155 ‘ 24(>) | 2$(@) || Guardian Investment., || 132$ | 132} 
105} | 100} |) 1134 | 102 || U.K. & Argentine 1939 || 263 | 210 || 6(6)| 3(a) || Indus, and Gen. Ord... | 250 | 250 | 
54% B Certs. (1951) || 112 | 112 |... | 4 9 O]f 316 | 268 7(b) | 5(a) || Invest. Trust Def. ...... 303 | +18 
62} 53% 814 54% || Do. C Certs. (3 ) || 8 8lik | +2 3 14 © }}16/10)) 12/6 | 4(b)| 2(a) || Lake View Invest. 10/- Tart 13/1}; ... 
= i | | 3}(a) || Mercantile Investment | 2594 | 2593 
733 | 32 53 | 18 || Berlin6% 1932-57...... \ 264 | 294 | +3 es 181 | 3(a) || Merchants Trust Ord... | 181} 1St} 
116 | 112 120} | 114% || B’mgham 5% 1946-56 | 120 120 - 219 1 | 3035 oe, 5(4) || Metropolitan Trust ... || 300 | 300 | 
11 113 | 122g / 11 Bristol 5% 1948-58..... \ 121 | 121 e 33 9] 56 Nil(c) || Nineteen Twenty-eight |} 31 314 | 
60 97 78} || Danzig 7% 1935-45..... || 974 | 97%) ... 711 O}] 56 2 ee lie Nineteen Twenty-nine || 29 29% | 
11 10 124 | 1 E. London 5% 1960-70 || 124 | 124 . | S1O1L} 7/6] 4/6 10(c) | 4$(c) || Scottish Investment(5/-))) 5/6 | 5/6) ... 
107 104 107 1034 wr. 54% 1897-2 || 107 Oo ke | sane 3 4 oO} 180 151 6(b) | 2(a) || Scottish Mortgage, etc. || 170 | 180 | +10 
2 | 97 | 86% ee +i. | 3 1 Off 185% | 150} 54(0) | 2h(a) || Trustees Corp. Ord. ... || 185 | 185} |... 
1114 | 107 11 105 || Seine 7% 1935-52 ...... i ster | 1078 | + | 610 10f]] 188 | 163 5{6) | 3(a) |) Cand Ste ee 196} | 197} | +1 
q 
20/- | 14/6 || 2c) | 2(c) || Argentine Land, etc. £1 || 18/9 | 18/9 |... 
Last two - | , 51 | 34 || Nil | Nil || Australian Estates,etc. || 43} | 434) ... 
Year 1934 |} Halt- \| Price, _ Rise 6/1%, 2/104) Nil | Nil || Brit. Nth. Borneo £1... || 5/6 | 5/9 | +3d 
Di Name of Security | Dec. | Jan. | Yield 26/- | 19/3 || 6d(a)| 6d(6) || Brit.S. Africa 18/-fy pd. ai/- | 21/-| ... 
7 jj 19, | 2 | Fall 38/3 | 25/104)) 64(c) | 10(c) || Charterhouse Inv.. £1... || 32/6 | 32/9 | +3 
Low- |) (4) (6) (¢) | 1934 | 1935 20/- | 16/6 2) 2(b) || C. of London R. Pty. £1 | 18/13, 19/14)... 
1k 
est est Public Boards { s. d. Sf |it2 4 a \+2$(d) || Dalgety £20 f £5 pd. 7 7 nds 
Coateal Eloe. 5% 1950-70), 116 | 15/44 a Nille) Nil) Forestal Land an + sales 14/3 | 14/9 | +6d 
NDON PASSENGER 29/3 udson’s Bay Co. {1.. 6 | 22/6 ea 
Transport Boarp— | +) 7 4a Nil Nil Do. 5% Cum. Pref. £5 || 44) 5il + 4 
1 115 2 2 £4%," A * 1985-2023... || 1234 | 1244 | +1 3 9 0} 32/6 | 16/9 || Nil(c)| 2(c) || Java Invest.,etc., £1... || 27/6 | 25/104) —74d 
135} | 124 |) 2 2 “A™ 1985-2023... | 1344 | 135} | +1 390 3 13 |) Nit | Ni ruvian f Ord. Stk. ... ik 21+ 
11 1074 || 2 23 || 4176. F A 1962-72 111g | 112 | +] 217 Off 14 8 || Nil | Nil Pref. Stk. ... | ‘ 
131§ | 118 2 | “ B” 1965-2023... || 1274 | 1264 | —1 312 Off 16/-| 9/74|| Nil(c)| 2(c) || Primitive Holdings {i || 12 | 12/- 
1 73 coe 8(a) - cout or eiue.. beneee | 96 | 100 | +4 3 0 Off 20/48) 17/6 || 4(c) | 48 a) Staveley Trust £1 ...... || 19/44 19/44) 
: 3 4 it ne Ba. “2 5 = |} 996) + 3% : 2 O}f 37/- | 26/9 || 4(c) | 6(c) || Sudan Prantations £1... | 30/6 | 31/- | +6d | 
Pt.of Lndn 950-70 | | 122 Be 43 Breweries. 
British 43/- | 27/3 ») | 24(4) || Barclay Perkins {1...... 37/6 | 39/- | +1/6 
28(b) 4) | G. Western Ord. Stk ... | Si 51 ae 5 17 8 ]}]120/- | 86/- (a) \t15(b) || Bass Ratcliff Ord. . 113/9| 117/- | +3/3 
1! Nil il {| L. & N.E’st’n Def. ee 7 om Nil 73/6 | 54 5(a Benskins Watford £1... || 68/-x| 71/—x| +3/- 
1 | Nil Nil 5% Pref. Ord. | 14 14 vin Nil 14/- 9/6 | Nil Nil || City of Lond. Def. 5/- |} 12/3 | 11/9 
o44 | 80 | 1410) | 240 |) Do. 5% Pret. 1955... 914} +i | 215 off 92/3 | 64/- |) 12(6)| 6(a) || Courage Ord. {1 ...... | 93/6 | 39/6 | + oie 
38 | 253 Nil Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. || 30} |) 30 | — } Nil 96/3 | 81/- | 74 a) 3 (b) || Distillers Co. Ord. £1... || 94/- | 95/- | +1/- 
194 || Nil | Nil || L.MS. Ord. Stk. ........ | 21 21 ig Nil 134/3 | 99/3 || Li(a) | 16(6) woe oe Stk. 4 en oer +2/6 
643 | 41 Nil | Nil 4% Pref. Stk. 1923 49 | 493 | +4 Nil 99/6 - || 6(a) | 16$(5)|| Ind Coope x 93/6x| +2/6 
87} | GOR |) 24(0) | 1d(a) |) 4% Pref. Stk. ......... +1 410 5]] 50/9 | 35/9 || 6(b) | 3$(a) Mouse Ord flee iene 48/6 | 
32 19 Nil | Nil | Southern Def. Stk. ..... |) 22 | 22 |— 4% Nil 86/3 | 87/3 |\11t(c) {t189(g!| Mitchells & ution fi | 93/— | +2/- 
90 | 634) 1(c)| 3{c) || Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.) 78 | 79 | +1 3 15 11 }} 46/- | 35/3 || 6(6)| 3(a) || Ohisson’s Cape é aoe 44/6 | 44/6 | ... 
119 | 80 |, 24a) | 24(0) || Do. 5% Pref. Stk.... 117 | 193h | +18) 4 4 5H} 73/- | 45/9 || 24{a) |13$(d) | Simonds (H. & ) él. 71/6 | 73/- | +1/6 
& Foreign Rys. 86/3 | 74/- ||t10(6) | t5(a) || S. African Bws. {1...... } e476} sae)... 
= 19 || Nil | Nil || Antofagasta Ord. Stk. au} 23 | +15 Nil 46/9 | 35/13 b) | 34(a) || Taylor Walker Ord. 45/- | 46/- | +1/- 
. ont = = i{ 34.8 aes Gud. See. ot | ot a Nil 73/- | 53/7} ‘@)| 8() || Watney Combe Def. £1 |) 70/- me +2/6 
i i A.Gr. in. " 2 25 +2 Nil 
274 | 18%) Nil | Nil | B.A. Westero Ord. Stk. | 22%) 234) +1 Nil | Iron, Coal and Steel 
23 14 Nil | Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk. |) ist ist +4 Nil 45/6 | 17/- || 7% (c) | 74(a) || Allied Ironfounders £1 | 40/9x! 40/6x| eal 
154 8 | Nil | Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V.. 9%} 9] ... Nil 6/104) 3/9 || Nil | Nil |} Amal. Anthracite {1 .. | 3/9 | 3/9) ... 
18%) 11¢ |) Nil > Can. Pacijic Com. ($25) | 12 | 12 a Nil 47/45) 38/9 || 3(b) | 4(a) |) Babcock Wilcox £1...... || 45/- | 45/3 | +3d 
87 794 1 Can. aaa 86 | 87 | +1 2 6 Off 713] 2/61] Ni | Nil || Barrow Hematite Gi) | 39} 3/9]... 
90 | 234 |} 2c) 2c) Costa Rica Ord. Stk... 30 30 . | 613 3]] 5/73) 2/64 Nil | Nil || Baldwins 4/- ............ 5/3} 5/3}... 
214 | 12 Nil | Nil | Entre Rios Ord. Stk.. 13 | 13 Nil 8/14} 4/3 || Nil | Nil |) Bengal fron {1 .......... 5/74) 6/3 | +74dl 
334! 183 Nil Nil Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk! - | 195 Nil 4/105) 27/9 54) i (a) Bolsover Col’ry Ord. i |} 33/1$| 33/9 | +74d 
14) 74 | Nil | Nil | Leopoldina Ord, Stk... s | Nil 6/- | 3/3} Nil | Botox (John) Ord. 4/6} 4/6] ... 
78/14) 58/3 | Nil | Nil | Nitrate Rlys. (£10)...... =| 62/6 | 62/6 | .. Nil 7/103} 5/6 |} Nil Nil Consett Iron él lala 6/-| 6/-| _.. 
86 68 | f2(b) | Nil(a)| San Paulo Ord. Stk. . 70 | 774 +7} | 211 7h ys 7“ | 106) Se) | Cory, William, {1 ...... 77/3 | 79/43) +2/13 
40/— | 28/6 | i(a) | 1(o) | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5...... 36/3 | 36/3 a 5 10 1/6 il |; Dorman, Long i eoeces 1/46 1/6 sd 
6 2 Nil | Nil Utd. Havana Ord. Stk, a 3 Nil ae | 14/9 | Nil Nil } Guest Keen &c. £1 .. 18/-} is/6) +6d 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(f{) Flat yield without allowing for redemption. 
(ss) Yield worked on redemption at par on Feb. 1, 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
1957. 


(g) For 15 months, Yield worked on a 15% basis. 
(p) Yield worked on redemption at par on December 1, 1952. 


(s) Yield worked on redemption at par on April 1, 1961, 


(dé) Paid to New Zeaianod Currency. 


latest 


.”” shares, 


Yield 


Nil 
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(e) Allowing for rate of exchange, 

(h) Yield oa 33% basis. 

(t) Based on interest payment of 24 per cent. 
t Free of Income Tax. 


t, less income tax at the standard rate. a 
at or before a certain date the final date of repa' 
the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to th 
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Prices | ua | Price, | Price 
Halts | Dec. a 

Veen 1886 | > aoe | Name of Security | 49. Jan 














































































































































































| 
| 
| 19, || 2, 
| 1934 | 1935 | Fall | de Ne ose | 198 ws | Fall | 
High-) Low- || @) ©) ©) | | High-| Low- | (a) 6) 
: | “| % OY | | | i £ ad. ry est | E yf ‘Miscellaneous | | a —) ..t ££ 
st eS ee st a —cond | 27/104, 24/3) Sle) ) Sic) Acrated Broad £1 cee | | Se = sie) 38 8 
; _ Ni 4 4 5c) | Allied Newspapers — | j— - C 
we} on] im | Nil | aati m. Pf. "9 ny ua Nil 12/9 8 t5(c | ine) | | Amal. Dental bet fl |) 8/3 | 8/6) +34) Nil 
= 3/4 - bot | Har awit ° rd 21/3 ale +1/3; 4 9 O}f 22/3 | 17/6 3(c) | 4(c) |} Amal. Metal. | earn | 19/6 |} 19/6 — 4°39 
aa | ele () || Horden Collies £ 21/3 2216 | 4 5 0 22/74) 17/6 || 6(>) | 5{a) | Amal. Press (10/-)...--. || 19/6 | 19/-| +6a| 517 0 
24/9 | 16/9 | (Si) (c)4R | ee 11/104 ts +7}4, 416 Off 32/9 | 26/6 || 840) | 44(a) || Army and Navy 10/-... 30/- | 31/3 | +1/3| 4 0 0 
wall ‘3/7 \s no) | A ee ee ts 3d) Nil 8} 26/6 | 20/- || 20(c) | 20(c) || Assocd.Newsprs. Df. 5/- || 25/6x} 25/9x| +34 | 3.17 0 
ey Pes pad Fartners 10/- 1 Sia] 19/6x | 5 6 Onll 42'6 | 28/9 || 8c) | 2(c) || Asvac. P, Cement £1... 1 Si**| 3 3 
woie'| 20/6 || thie | eee ened rs yi 23/9 | 23/9 | | 4 4 211 77/3 | 67/6 || 5(a)| 10(5) | Barker (John) £1 ...... | 76/3 | 76/3 | ... | 318 6 
* wie | ee ll Wind | St || Seomrbem { Ord. - 1/3) ¢)\29m(c) | Boot’s Pure Drug 5) 45/6x| 46/3x' +94} 3 2 0 
i 15/ sae +1/3 | 3.15 0 48/74{ 39/33|jm29(c)\29m(c) | i j 
a SiO |) Nitic) | She) fp Set teen +. i 50/74 7 | 319 0 16/3 | 11/13]| Nil | Nil || Borax om + ag 11/6 | 12/- | +6d Nil 
63/— | £3/- || 81) | 4(a) || Stanton oar orks £1. Yl S316 am 13s Otl] 28/3 | 16/14)| 6(c) | 3(c) | Bovril Deferred £1....... | 17/6 | 17/6 |... | 38 0 
is ait 6 | _—— * 7 ys 28/- | 29/-| +1/-| 114 Off a4/-| 27/4${| Sic) | Sic) || British Aluminium £1... || 28/9 | 2/-| +34) 3 8 0 
a8 | bale l acyl Neh || Stewarts & Lioy si] 15/3 | 16/-| 49a] | Na 38/9 | 33/3 || +4(b) | ¢2(a) || British Match £1 ....... 37/9 | 38/3 | +6d| 3 3 OF 
; | aol ail a | | Thom en a =} mi * Nil GH|  548||t20(c) |+20(c) | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fl.. || 6%| 68| +m) 3 3 OF 
D ae | oat | me leone as (Richard) fi, |) -| 35 3\ 313 3 | 43- || 34(6)| 4(a) || British Oxygen {1 ..... 83/14, 83/9 | +744, 210 0 
33/- | 3 {3 | +2/3| 313 oti se) $ | 
0 35/0 | 22/- | Nil(c) r8H(e) | 64% Cm. Tax free Pf.fi 10/- 10/ Nil Sit 64 15(a) | 20(6) i Carreras“ A” Ord. a 7ix| 72x! + te! 4 10 0 
> 19/6 | 9/73), Nil oraycroft, John, £I.. $33} $394 la$1 |) Nil 28/6 | 17/6 |\t2b(c) Nil(e) | Chinese Eng’g. £1. | 20/74} 18/9 |—1n04) Nil 
. i Sida te | Okay | a oeares Steet $100 28/- 23/6 | +6d | 3.18 3 113/108) 7/104)| Ni Nil || Crittall Manuftg. {£1 . 8/1 8/it} ... Nil 
- enon | Nile) se Santee Cos.Ord £1 10/- | 10/- | 213 3H] 66/3 | 48/3 || 24(c) | 74(c) || DeHavilland Aircraft £1 s1/3 = + 2 is 10 
~ | fad S (O/B) ccccceccecee : eee H D - laos aioe 
‘ Tonrel sere ll sow | 202 | Wears pr 100 ind | 4 j 0 53/0 34/6 ante) | 1010" | \ Seaman dah £1...... || 50/- | 52/6|+2/6| 415 0 
ee 101/-| 52/- || 10(b) — Whitehead ties | | 36/6 | 17/- || Nilfe)| 10(c) || Elec. & ana I-| 30/9 = Tip | : : : 
= — || 25 O(a) || Ever Ready Co. 5/-...... 23/- I | +1/- 
° 7 4/24} Sic *\< B, Cin. See a Oe. « as | . a a | ote aoe = i Sebup Aclaiion 10/-.... | i 19/6 | —6d;| 211 0 
6/3 | 7/6|+1/3| Nil 35/9 | 19/10}}| 10(c) 
oF 13/- | 6/3 || Ni Bleachers £1 oozs--sose 1 g/4y} 10/73) 4-1/3) Nil 83/3 | 69/- || 5(b)| 5(a) || Finlay (James) & El | 67/6x = —39| 3 29 
: 17/3 | 9/3 | Nil | Ni || Bradford Bren ifiy 11/6 | 11/3 | —34| Nil jf 98/9| 50/- || 8(6) | 5}(a) || Gallaher Ltd. Ord. {1. 97/6 | 215 0 
3 16/9 | 10/- || Nil | Nil || Brit. Celanese Ord. (10/-) | Sn 3(a)|  4(b) | Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... 9/6 af —3a} 710 0 
9/44) 10/73) +1/3) Nil 14/104 4) 3(a) | 4(5) |) $ ; 
> og oie) oe | Saiieo yery fi ac 66/3 | 67/6 +1/3 | 4 0 6H] 14/- | 9/63}| 3(c) | 5ic) || Goodlass Wall & Co.(10/)| 13/9 | 13/9 | |; 312 9 
| sare | L2H) U9BIC)! Coats, J. and P. (£1) 46/6 211 Oti140/- | 92/6 || 5a) | 15(d) || Harrisons & Cros.Det.(£1|| 125/- | 126/3 | +1/3| 3 4 0 
: 56/6 | 42/- |) 44(b)t) 14(a)t\| Courtaulds £1.........--+- 46/6 | 46/ B.A) 19/-Ord|) "9/3 |'-0/8 | * wn 
3/9 | 45/7}\4+1/10}) 4 7 6 8/6; 5/6 || Nil | Nil | Harrods ¢ ) / 
4 Ty | “o/s | Ney | Ra) || Eostish Swe. Ctn. £1... | Jie | 7/6 Nil 80/3 | 69/3 || 10(6)| 5(a) || Harrods £1 ......-..-+000 77/6 | 77/6 317 6 
9 12/- | 6/3 || Nil | Nil || English Velvet, &c., £1 ie | 10/- +2/6| Nil f] 10/103} 8/7311 (0) ate) | HomeseCo. Stores 4/-.. || 10/-| 10/-| |. | 4 2 0 
0 16/14) 7/3% Nil | Nil | Flee Cotton Spinne 1 WIS 11/3 | 817 Off 45/6 | 37/- 5(c) Ble) | \| Imperial Airways {1... - | 42/6 | 45/- | +2/6; 213 3 
: s/o | 20re NIMS) Hi ere OS Of} 25/- |-1/103) 416 0} 39/6 | 31/- || 5b) | 24(a) || Imperial \ Ord. £1...... 36/6 | 37/6} +1/-| 4 0 0 
0 wae 49 9 || Mi Nit — i a 7 8/14 | Nil 10/44 8/- || Nil(c) | 1(c) || Chemicad Def. Her) | 9/14 - +10}d 1° 0 
a 1 STETS (£1) ..ccccccereeeee | é P Nil Nil Wy ial meltg c 9/- ph 
74/6 ai/s Mer t0(a| Patons & Baldwins {1 || 55/- s6/ 3 3 | +1/3 | | ar 1423/6 nas rsh) val Imperial Tobacco {1 . | see 141/— | +1/6| 214 6f 
0 “26 | ‘26/8 Ste) | HG) | Sala Viscose Lire 200. || 72/6 30/- | 613 3H $24) $iy%l| Nu Nil | International Holdings. $14| $1t| — | Nil 
; 42/6 | 28/0) Sta) | St) "Bieceal Manatee. _ | sist] sto fll wu (ci'soces.cl fmser Necketey Cant | shh $244 | +$i4) 
9 24/6 | 24/6 ; 2 9 Off 34/9 | 27/- |} 18(d) 12(a) || International Tea 5/-.. 7 33/— | 34/6 +1/6) 47 6 
a 25/13|15/7% || 4(c) | 3(c) || Associated Elec. ( | 77/-| 7/-| -. | 317 9H sae as/- || 3b | 3° | || Lever [7% Cum. {1... || 31/9 | 32/—| +3d| 4 7 0 
S76 | seve || lore} se io inalted 1). | 66/3} ... | 410 Off 34/3 | aaa] 4 | 4 | Bros. 8°2Cm"*A” PE, £1) 32/6 | 33/- | +6d| 416 0 
‘ Sue | sao) ce ‘Sens , moves Sor | oat | 113 6] 76/6 | 61/6 || 10 | 10. || Do.20%Cm.P£.Ord.(£1) || 74/3 | 75/73' 41/44) 5 5 0 
o “98 | -s/tal| Nit | Crompton Park fl | 6 | 7/6 | _ Nil 98/9, |77/104}) 15(c) | 20(c) || London 7 £1 cecosee \ a2/6 ays | +910) 413 § 
i mgush tlectric £1...... e 2/10 6 8: Ee caanenien 
. Si/~ | 39/- | 8(c) 80) | || General Electric ie | a a mt oo sod aie my *On) | j byes 0 ft a \| ssj-| 57/6 si 414 0 
0 22$(d)) 74a) | Henleys (W. T.) (£1) it 98/1k) —7hdl < 3 115 25(b) | 10(a) || Marks & Spencer A 5/- . 1317/6 19 0 
1 || 28/9 | 28/14] —7}d) 3 10 241/3 | i 
: 31/8 | 18/6 |) 5(c) | 2b(a))| Johnson & Phillips £) 1} do/- | 20/- 4 0 Of 3/53| 2/74(] 34(0) | 2(a) || Maypole Dairy 2/-...... 2/103 aioy | 43 § 
ot 289 118/104) CL) | 446) | Siemens £1 aio 7 99/6 | 24/9 || 7414 | 24(a) | Pullin (Goafrey) fi. 1 i a4) wa 2 ¢ 
i 2) 9(b Pinchin Johnson 10/-... x ba ke 
0 $148 | $73) Nil | Nil |} Brazil Trac., no par ... || $108 i | sie of antl Ol Pee | 7 | || ¢ PotashSynd\ 7% Gid. || “4 10 13 3 
0 ae 73/' 9(b) | 6(a) || Bournemouth & Poole | | 22) | 93/6 | £1/6| 210 6 oa | (S32 | 34 | lof Germany f 64% Bds.|| 62 Git 1010 9 
o *soiat 33). sue) ate | \ Charing Cros Ble. | 36/- | 36/- 3.17 0 | 17/49} 10346 224 (c)| 22yic eckitt & Soas Ord. fl )15/- "| ~ 122s 
« a : haa 36/- || 9(c) | 9(c) || Salt Union £1...........+. 40/- Le 
6 39/- | 34/- || 4(0) S4(a) | City of London £1 ...... 38/6 | 38/6| ... 318 0 44/9 | dls Canta gama | <- | + 2 
0 43/6 | 38/- ste sR || Clyde Valley Elec. ue a as +6d : 7 : a ae nie She) | to Hotel £1 ......... i aria + ui 115 6 
oF “a 37/18 a) 34a) Sein fi - 41/6 | 42/6|+1/-| 311 0 43/44| 33/63) 7(c) | 8(c) | | Swen ea seeeee I 40/74 40). | ~74 a is! 2 2. 
— | S7/lg) 4(b) | 34(a) || Edmundsons /1 ......... ’ | 9 90/8 1/44) t52(b ) || Sears r esseree | 14/ 
" see | 35/° || 5) | 28a) | Lancashire Electric i | | sa-| sae| +éa| 343 Off sre | real sie 13) Il Slaters and Bodega Zi, igo | 19/9] <1 5 6 9 
Svs | Safe chu | atey | Metre. Biectric £1... || S4l- | Seis 311 6]] 19/6 | 14/5 || Nil(e)| 2(a) | Smthiid. & Arg. Meat £1 ||,e/104 17/6x) 41/14) 
0 41/3 | 34/6 || 44(>) | 24(a) || Midland Counties £1 ... || 38/6 | 38/6 | ... 310 6] 69/6 | 58) |]124(0| 24a) | Spillers Ord. £1... is 63/6 | 63/ 41 
5 $7/104)30/104)) 3§(b) | 24(a) || North-Eastern Elec. fi | | ee $64] 3 1 Off sa/ael 36/- 10 | 15(c) | Do. Deferred £1.... || 43/6 a +1/6 6 0 0 
67/6 | 58/® |) 6(b) | 4(a) || North Metropolitan £1. || 64/- 6d} 314 Off t5/-'| 6/3 | Nil_| Nil. || Swed. Match, B. (hr.25) } 19- 13/9 3 Nil 
; 44/6 | 38/- || 8(c) | 24(a) || Scottish Power £1......- || 42/6 ai. | 3 7 0 1020| 80/3 || 6) | 16}(0)|| Tate and Lyle £1........ 103/14} 43/14) 4 6 0 
; 50/6 | 45/6 | 5(b) | 3(a) —— } 48/- | Bi- |---| 109/14) 79/6 74(a) | 74(6) |) Tilling, Thos., on | 108) | 108 “ +3/9 | ; = . 
! | - 14(b) || T bacco Secrts. O 96/3 : 
6 29/44} 25/- 290) 20(a) || Gas Light & Coke £1 .. .| 28/3 | 28/3 | 345 chal coe fase 25) | Triplex Safety G. TOF) | eayo eo/aa] 474d] 212 0 
z 26) | Ae oe | ee Coenen Se | 8 | —s * | 440 54/44] 39/8 || 810 | 10(c) || Tube Investments £1.... || so/- | 52/6 | +2/6| 316 6 
3 zal | 24/ iW) S12) |) Sitcccepcaleen Sez | Faby | fetn| <i | 4 O20 Bsetratlattonll cot | Sei) | Reser s Nowa a | 51/93] S5-x| +3/9| 312 9 
é = - 24a) | s. eee iia i | 26/6 18/14}} 34(5) | 34a) | Uaned Deri baa ; ~sannee iil hy sips | as 
| } i - bd) 1 U d Dairies {1 ...... 65/— | 
2 12 Nil Nil | Cable & { A Ord. Sih, 19 | 19 —— = a 14/104 | bc) | United Molasses 6/8..... \\18/ 14x} 18/9x| +74d) 2 1 9 
0 Nil || Wireless B Ord. Pref.. 7) #7 t Nil 27/6 | 14/ ( i aa 448 
53 ate) 24(c) Wa i 54%Cm. Prd | 834 | 844 | +1 | 3 5 0 1125/7} 90/- || 20(c) |26}: 3 | oa ee a 1 8 37/8 | 5 ae 
3 3 ) i| paper | 7 es 
‘9 so | S34 | 3a | | Gre eee lal ae] | 2 3 SEs) Sl Bison fi || $8 | so | saa] 4a 0 
5 | 500) ee 5 | | 115/-| 91/9 || 50(6) | 30(a) || Woolworth FW.) Or. 1 3 115/- |... | 3 9 
Assocd i tOrd. 33/14) 33/9 | +7hd) 416 0 Mines i 
3 wise} 343 \2ne SH ee azo" 46/3 +3/9| 2 a Owl] 35/9 16/9 Nil | 10(¢) pe ery he ary || | 43) | = 20 : : : 
17/1 7% Nil Nil |! Birm. Sml. Arms {1 ... || 10/- 10/- “a0 | ; . 48/6 | 28/6 4 (b) (a) a an a. | “a's ofia| “2 yl 5 3 OF 
8 27/6 | 20/9 - 4)}100(0) |) Dennis 1/— .........0c000e 23/9 | 25/- +1/3 | 5 3 15/7 | 9/3 |\r2 b(ae)'t2}(be) | meneame is | oe} alae] 417 0 
44/13 | 21/3 |) Nil | Nil |! Ford Motors £1 .......0 | 36/3 | 36/3] ... | Nil 229) 17)| 74(5) | 5(a) | Cent a sing f Ai Zi || eomal ood] © | 5 16 0 
ue 1/6 || Nil | Nil || Guy Motors (10/-) ...... 2/6) 2/6) ... | — Nil 83/14] 61/204) 64(a) | 1935) | ——S esSelection10/- | 23/6 | 29/6| .. | 5 1 0 
9 72/9 | 58/6 | 24(a) | 10(b) || Lucas (J.) £1 ...-.-es000 62/6 | 62/6} .. | 4 0 Off 299/31 14/- || Nil | 15(c) | com inesSeloction10)- acai’ 
: 40/43) 26/3 || 5(c) 12(¢)|| Ley ts exgeeccescocoss 40/— | 40/-| ... 65 0 138} 9% |} 80(d) | 90(a) | | ome 3 me tea veowe || a) ait Na 
| 0 90/104| 28/- || 38 || Morris 74% Cum.Pref.{1}) 30/6 | 31/-| +64) 416 6] Gy SA] Nil | Nil | Dees “* | onal ons =} 730 
6t 15/3 7/7 Nil Nil || Napier 5/~.....-0+---ee00 9/- | 9/9 | +9d | Nil on 644 || 32§()| 35(a) || Geduld £1 ......-.0000+e8 i rx Jornal t7tal 513 0 
- I 9d; 3 1 0 y i 20(c) || Johan. Cons. £1 ......... {} 70} 
| Tae | el" || Ni (a) | Nike nil | ta 39 71/3 Nil raieal 23/6 Wi sory se | Lake eee | ee) el oe) oe 
- I eecnaen - o_o 3 6}} Nil | N ondon el i + 
9 oe ‘ay ine) 130 Setasd Motor Co. £1 62/6 | ¢ 64/4} +1/104| 413 6 oe acts isto s8He paatp Science i pad a a7}en + | - = ; 
29/- 18/- (a) > iat - 
! Nil | Nil Coneed {lene seve || 4/-] 4/3 +34 | Nil ils 7/3 nad 10(6) || Pahang Consolid 5/-... || 9/- | 9/3 | +3d ° = ° 
: 9 _— Nil(c) || Furness Withy £1 ...... || 16/9| 16/9| ... | Nil 6 3H|| Nil | Nil || Rhokana Corp. £1 ...... | 4] 4) +t Nil 
0 20/3 13/8 Na NN? | BYe'O: beta’ & nd 17/6 | 17/6} -. | Nil 2p) AZ|) Nil | Nil |) Rio Tinto Sc | 234 | at +3) = 
» 0 3/6 | 6d Nil | Nil a % Pref. 9d 6d —3d | Nil 7 sus - - I [| on Se Toy-|| 10/6 | 10/- “ea | oN . 
Suma 4 6 1 
0 || Allied Sumatra £1 ...... 15/- | 15/9 | +9d Nil 25/6 || 10(c) | 55(c) ! Siamese Tin 5/-........ {|25/7$x|25/74x! ... 
7 | ise| aa | wa | Anglo-Dutch £1. nee | bo5 | 230 | + 6} Nil Bi! 348 || 25(0) (2880) | een” seseene | ae] S| te] on ° 
} Sih | 2k | |, | comcteah  | Aa| “Ho of | lo] Sb | hn | Catt Shy oleae | #28] «3 
<i i ee Nil ~ | 52/- || 10( Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... eee 
0 fare | See ee hcg 33, s/s -3/9| 3 10 5 | = mm Za) | Zinc Corporation 10/-... || 23/9 | 23}9 | 1 5 4 0 
) 0 e7/8 389 Te) Nile) 42/6 | 40/- | —2/6| 5 0 0 I 
- i 41/3 | 37/6| —3/9| 5 6 8 a 
7 8/74) ie/-.|| Nt | Nu) || Gi | teyayl tory] | NG FIXED AND OTHER TRUSTS Latest prices, as supplied by the managers 
» OF 29 3/08\| Nil(c) | 4(c) || London Asiatic 2/-...... 4/-| 4/3| +34] 113 9 
» 0 7/6 22). Nil Nit | Malacca Rubber {1 . =] 26/3 |26/104| +744) Nil > compared ory Com ared 
7 6 337/-| 26/- || Nil(c) ay | Rubber Trust £1 ......... 29/3 | 31/- | +1/9| 113 0 ani Jan, 2, | with | _— a pT, 
) ~ 4/6 | 2/113)| 3(c) | 6(c) rade anthe evcce 3/3 3/6} +3d} 3 9 O 1 Dec. 19 wena eu: mete 
. it imkanated —... 22)—23/- , 43d || Gold Prod., dep..... 
2 0 16/84] 12/6 || 34(c) | | Anglo-Ecuadorian 1... |) 13/3 | 13/6 | +3d 3 s 0 ee a a16-2216 | +o Gold Prod. 2nd Ser. 18/74-19/74 x +i 
36/3 | 6/104 they 10(c) || Anglo-Egyptian B £1... || 28/9 27/6 | —1/3 312 0 Do.“ B” ....... 10/1}-10/74 _+14d || Gp. Unit Certs., av. | 20/74-21/7 § + 
Ba/4ql241/3 | 74(c) at | Anglo-Persian {1 seeee || 40/7$) 42/6 | + 1/44 3 tS 8 fl Beldeh General “7. |19/108-20/10 #1 Inves. Gas & Elec.. | 14/7$-15/4 4 _ 
i” 20/78) 22/8 |1128(e) [224(0) || Apex ee ee el Nil BritishIndustries,Ist] 20/9-21/9 ; +3d Investors General | 20/4$-21/4$ + a 
il 16/- | 8/3 || Nil | Nil || Attock £1.......0...c0000 8/9 | 8/9] ... Ni bestrien, aul ta National," A" ...| 36/6-37/6 + 
2 0 5/74| 3/- || Nil | Nil || Brit.Controlled(V TCts)!) 3/13! 3/13' Nil Do., and Series ... /—-23/- | +3d || Do,“ B” wc 21/6-22/6 +6d 
ul 11/3 | 70/— |\17$(b) | 33(a) || Burmah Oi! {1 ......... 70/- | 70/7}! +744) 6 1 © }] Commercial ......... 22/--23/- | = Denes | 49/9209 43d 
il "Suis 29/441 5(6) | Nila)|| Lobitos Oilfields {1 ... | 31/3 | 31/3 ee 3 3 3} First British ........ a zay| + oe enn | 19/9-20/9 43d 
il 12/63} 5/93|| Nil Nil || Mexican Eagle (Mex. $4) i| 5/104} 6/3 | +44d gag First Prov. “A ae a 13.19/18! siya  tllaeammssee 21/—-22/3x .. 
3 6 4 24(c) |; Phoenix Oil £1............ 7/103} 8/- |; +1}d| 6 2 O | First Prov. “B | 1d- +: ne 27/9-28/6 + 3d 
i a is | si i Dutch + 4 1 Off For. Govt. Bond. 20/9- 21/6 | 3d > 4 23/9 +6d 
a t6(c) | t6(c) || Royal Dutch (a. 100)... Ge, G1 t.51 § 3 Oi Per Cove Bend . aisaye | at |]Thia Brnsh | Bea 
; ay Ne he || (Shall Gt seholds {i || Si/3| sii3 | * 416 6 Il Gilt-edged.....----.. 19/6-20/-x, +3d || Trustof Insurance | 21/6-22/-2 
i a 47/6 | A | , Ay Voc. Ord {1 \ 3s 35/— | 5 15 0 ! Gold Mining, “C”. 75/6-81/1 +1/- Universal .........--. | / ! a 
. 9/75! 33/9 0 5(6) °_5(a) 1 V.0.C. Ord. £1 .....---- — — t. tree of tax. (s) Cash bonus f.om 
d) Yield worked on last year’s dividend, viz., 124 per ceu _——— 
——— dividend, (6) Final dividend. = (c) Last two yearly dividends, —(d) for 1$ months yield worked on a 5) per ce i 
og pot = pom ty ( (t) Includes 13% rome captiel accretions. a (m) lactating hones, 7h pond for 1939- 3” Divilead = on Sake aan (e) Annas per share. 
ve (p) Based on a dividend of 15 percent. (7) Calculated on basis of 5 annas divi pe 
ent. 


f Income Tax, 
({w) Also bonus 300 per cent, from reserves in A shares, Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. Highest price 1934 on capital before the bonus distribution. ¢ Free o 
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Cork Manufacturing. This company proposes to increase its 
capital from £100,000 to £125,000 by creation of 5s. prefer- 
ence shares, redeemable, but to rank in all other respects pari 
passu with existing 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 

Essex County Council.—-Essex County Council have decided 
to make an issue of £1,000,000 stock to be used for repaying 
certain high interest-bearing mortgages, and for general county 
purposes. The stock will be redeemable after twenty years. 

International Tea Company’s Stores.— Underwriting has been 
arranged in respect of the issue of 1,200,000 4} per cent. 
cumulative “ B”’ preference shares of {1 each at 21s. Subject to 
the necessary increase in the company’s capital being authorised 
at the meeting to be held on January 7th, it is expected that 
the prospectus will be published on January 8th and the lists 
opened on Wednesday, January 9th. 


London County Council.—An issue of £10,000,000 2} per 
cent. stock will be made at par on Monday next January 7. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Wembley Stadium.—The directors have placed privately a 
further £35,000 6 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock, 
ranking for interest from January Ist. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


Bergen (City of) 4 Per Cent. Conversion Loan.—Lists for 
the cash portion were opened at nine o’clock on January 3rd, 
and closed a few minutes later, being rapidly oversubscribed. 


CALLS DUE JANUARY 7, 1935, TO JANUARY 12, 1935 
The grand total of calls falling due in January, 1935, is 
£7,029,011 which compares with {9,713,278 which fell due in 


January, 1934. The following calls fall due from January 7, 

1935, to January 12, 1935, inclusive :— 

Nominal : 
Amount] When | Mak 

— Company of Call payable Paid’ 








fl Bletchley Flettons. (185,000 6°, Cum. Pre- 
ference Shares, at par) 
City of London Real Property. (£500,000 33% 
Deb. Stock, at £98%).........:.ccsceeeeseeeeeeeees 
10/- East Rand Proprietary Mines. 
SS ere 

fi S. G. B. Dudley, Ltd. (125,000 6°, Cum. Pre- 
SI HEE EME ccnccsperaspecvemnneonens 


10/-p.s.}| Jan. 7 All 

£23% | Jan.12] All 
45/-p.s.| Jan. 12 All 
10/-p.s.| Jan. 10 All 


Stock 






























Stock | Salford Corporation 3}% Red. Stock, 1954-64. 
TS ee £40% | Jan. 7 All 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Dec. 19, 1934 | Jan. 2, 1935 
Aldford House 6% Pref. .............++++: 20/- | Fy pd 21/9-22/6 22/3-22/9 
Alpha Cement 54% Pref..... alee a ae me a 22/—22/9 22'6-23/6 
Argentine Govt. 44% (3rd) (aia apeaeiatil 98} Le 14-3 dis 
Argentine Navigation 10% Pref. ........ — = 21/6-22/3 22/—22/6 
Do. do.  5$% Deb...........] 99 | 15 13-1} dis 12-1} dis 
Assoc. British Picture Corp. 5% Deb.... | 101 |Fypd| 34-2} dis 984-99} 
Ault and Wiborg Ord................--..0+++ 20/- |Fypd| 27/—27/6 29/3-29/9 
Do. do. 5$% Pref. .....-..-0e00 20/- |Fypd|  23/3-23/9 23/44-23/ 103 
Austin Motor ** A" SJ= .......0:...0000000 sei er 42/—43/- 44/6-45/- 
REE TENIL, ‘necisvecstnctnserenveees 984 | 23% a -* dis 
Bank Line 24% Gtd. Deb. . ial 99. 5 1f-1§ pm i m 
Beecham’s Pills 8% Pref. ... . 32/- | 22/6 22/9-23/3 22/9-23/3 
B.E.T. Supply 4% Deb. ..............0+++ ro 1034-1044 104-105 
Birmingham 23%, 1955-57 ..............- 96} #-l4 . 24-2% pm 
Bletchley Flettons 5/—...........0....-.+++ 5/- | Fy 4/9-5/3 4/9-5/3 
Do. Os SEE, enccncescccses 20/- | 10/- 8/44-8/103 7/6-8/6 
Boulton and Paul Aircraft 5/— ........... 5/- Fy pd 4/3-4/6 4/3-4/6 
Brentford and Chiswick 3%, 1954 ...... 988 324 pm 4i-4} pm 
Butterley Co. 43% Pref. ...........00-0+++ 20/- | Fy pdjigddis-1gd pm| © 20/—20/6 
Central Electricity 34% Stk. ............ 93 384 3§-+44 pm 44-5 pm 
Chesterfield 3%, 1960 ..........:0sceee0es 993 | 246] J-1¢ pm 1}-12 pm 
Colville’s 54% Tk Sainiencenseneeressonet 20/6 | Fy pd 20/9-21/- 20/10}-21/1% 
ee eee ee 11/9-12/3 12/14-12/44 
General Aircraft ........... EE: 5/- | Fy pd 4/—4/6 4/—4/6 
Gold Exc. and Finance Aust. Ord. ...... 10/- | Fy 8/6-8/9 8/9-9/3 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 10/-............ 10/- 5/— | 1/10}-1/- p dis | 1/14-104d dis 
Hancock (W.) 44% Deb. ...... von 99 15 4-4} pm 44-432 pm 
Hillman’s Airways ........ ina 5/- 3/- noel 2/6-3/- 
Kapala Rubber Ord. 2/-........ vee | 2/- | Fypd]  1/49-1/74 1/44-1/74 
Do. do. 745% Pref. 2/- ........... 2/6 | Fy pd 2/4$-2/73 2/44-2/74 
Lanarkshire 3%, 1954-64................008 973 5 3%-3% pm 3%-38 pm 
DIIIEINS - «..cocssoseeresininomusves .. | Fypd| 6/1,-6/44 6/—6/3 
London & Home Cts. Elec. 33%, 1955-75} 974 225 14-1} pm 2§-2§ pm 
oT SS eee 22/6 | Fy pd 26/—26/6 26/—26/6 
Mersey Docks, etc., 33% Deb. ........... 97 5 1§-1j pm 23-3 pm 
o_o eee 7/6 |Fypd| 27/3-27/9x 27/3-27/9 x 
RMI. cnccascvrsenrveeesceesocoss 974 | 30 | 34-34 pm | 44-44 pm 
Oxford and Berks Cinemas 7% Pref.... | 20/- | Fy pd 25/9-26/3 26/—26/6 
ee eT ... |Fypd 10/9-11/3 11/—11/6 
Do. TINTEA MIMI, sresseanesonevnoveab 20/6 | Fy 19/9-20/3 19/6-20/- 
Rhokana 5}% RSE Sener par-3d pm 3d-6d pm 
|) 4 ae 2]-3 pm 3}-3} pm 
South Africa 3%, 1954-64 ...0.........0-. a -} pm 
South African Torbanite 10/- " 10/—10/6 10/—10/3 
S.G.B. (Dudley) 5/- .............. be 5/9-5/10} 6/44-6/6 
Do. 6% Pref. {1 .. a 9d-1/- pm 11/10}-12/1} 
Stockton-on-Tees 3%, 1960................ par-} pm -§ pm 
RIE Tiles once inosccscosneeoveepneoens e 6/9-7/3 
Tetey (3.) Grd. Bhm ...0..00000..00.00ccecceee os cb 28/3-29/3 28/—29/- 
SS OS) Par | Fy 1043-105} 1063-106} 
United Sua Betong Rubber {1 ........... | 50/- | 40/- 51/3-51/9 51/3-51/9 
a eaae 12/6 |Fypd}| 12/6-13/- 12/6-13/- 
BR EE NIE cons ssacosevesscovarnescoses 20/- | i0/- | 3d-6d pm 6d-9d pm 
Van Dyk Consolidated .................+++ 10/- | Fy pd 1%-14 18-18 
Wakefield 3%, 1955........ ales 993 | 25 2-24 pm 2}-24 pm 
Ward (Thos. W.) 5% Pref...............++ 20/- |Fy pd} 3d dis-par 19/9-20/ 
Watende Mines.................0..seseseesees 5/- |Fypd| 5/10}-6/1} 7/3-7/6 
Woodlands Chemists 5/-.................++ 5/- | Fy pd “& 4/9-5/ 
Vork 3%, 1955-€5.......0...0.cocesseseveee | 100 5 1-1} pm 1f-1} pm 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Rate % per Annum, except 


where marked % or Stated Dividend for 








in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 
Name of Company 
' nie or 
nterim | Date of Fina . 
or Pay- | Comparison ag a 
Final ment with - ear 
Last Year 
BANKS % % 
Alexanders Discount ..............++- 10%t Unchanged 19 19 
National Discount ‘* 4 aaah inet es 10 10 
~ 5 MED epneeedwonne Yt ee Unchan 24 24 
Union Bank of Australia ............ $2/6p.s. | Jan. 30 eae 7 ae asi 
INSURANCE 
United Insurance ..................++. nw aan ee 7t 6 
MINING 
Fanti Consolidated .................. ions “— ~ 153 124 
Natal Navigation Collieries.......... = on 5 6} 
Rhodesian Corporation .............. 74%*| Feb. 21 eos 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Altrincham Electric ord. ({1) ...... 3/93 se | Jan. 2 on 
Do. deferred (1/-) ......... 1/3$ p.s.t} Jan. 2 ioe ous va 
Anglo-Belgian Co. of Egypt (£2) aoe Jan. 2] Unchanged 1 1 
Armstrong Siddeley Development i cs me 10 6} 
a and _ -. tee cde 30%+t Unchanged 50 50 
Ok | Me sctiubssubdaspecteres 9%t : Unchanged 15 15 
Canadian General Investments ... | 10 cts. | Jan. 15 ios 7 " _ 
s.° 
Colombo Commercial ............... ” s nie ak 10 103 
et — Telegraph ......... 24%*! Jan. 2] Unchanged cas 
SITES snstscensivenshibbebeesqens 1/- p.s.*} Jan. 10 sae ion cae 
ere f 10%t 14 74% 15 12} 
Hunters The Teamen ................ 132%°* “ Unchanged ae sou 
= Royalty Corporation | 28 cts. Unchanged 
“—" .s.* 
London County Freehold and . 
Leasehold Properties............... 2%*| Feb. 1] Unchanged ae 
Mulliners (Holdings) ord............. sek 7 ee 12 10 
Do. ae 54% sae =e 1lt 1} 
New Zealand and River Plate Land 
ED hicucexedincatbsdatesaiicense nan cae ee 3 5 
Ogilvie Flour Mills (Com.)........... $2p.s.* | Jan. 2] Unchanged eas nan 
Pharoah Gane and Co. .............. as oa ni 10 10 
Pollard (E.) and Co. (Pref.)......... Nil® Unchanged = oi 
Randall (C. W.) and Co. ord. ...... Kae te a6 25 25 
a _ ‘ie nee 8 8 
Rio Claro Railway and Investment 34%t 3% 34 5 
Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills ......... 6}%t os Unchanged 10 10 
South of England Dairies............ ae Jan. 11 ie 3 24 
Stoddard (A. F.) and Co............. 23%*| Feb. 2 Nil ses sa 
Trustees Corporation ................ 24°%*| Jan’ 22 2% a si 
ee i ame cn 75 Nil 
Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical 24°*| Dec. 31 | Unchanged eve eee 





t Tree of income tax. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED.—The year’s distributions on the “‘ Band “‘C” shares 
are maintained at the usual rate of 14 per cent. by final payments of 7 per cent. Net 
profits for the past year, after making allowance for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
£1,708,173. This compares with £1,604,630 for the previous year and is the highest 
since 1931. The sum of £100,000 has been placed to premises account. The amount to 
be carried forward will be £564,136, against £570,238 brought in. 


MARTINS BANK.— Net profits for the past year amount to £672,258, against {654 
for the previous year. The figures are arrived at after charging all expenses and maki 
transfer to the credit of contingency account, out of which account full provision for ba 
and doubtful debts has been made. The year’s didstribution is maintained at 14 per cent. 
for the fourth successive year by a final payment of 7 per cent. A sum of £75,000 is 
transferred to premises redemption, against £50,000, leaving £222,755 to go forward, 
against £207,903 brought in. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY.—The directors have declared a dividend for 
the half-year ended December 31st last at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum (same) on 
the ordinary shares, subject to tax, making 19 per cent. for the year, less tax (same). 
Investment reserve is credited with £200,000 and £10,000 (£5,000) is put to the staff 
pension fund, carrying forward about £105,000, as against £75,000 brought in. 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY.—The directors have declared a dividend of 2s. 6d. 
on ‘‘A”’ shares, less tax, 5s. 6d. on ‘* B"’ shares, and a bonus of 2s., both less tax at 
4s. 6d., making 24 per cent. for the year. After providing £10,000 for staff pensions, 
about £189,000 is carried forward. The dividend and bonus distributions are the same 
as for the year 1933. 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON.—The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 7$ per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. The total distribution for the year will 
thus be maintained at the usual rate of 20 per cent. Staff provident fund again receives 
£15,000 and £374,596 will be carried forward, against £352,514 brought in. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK.—The directors of the Chase National Bank on January 2nd 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 70 cents per share of common stock, as well as the semi- 
annual dividend accrued to February 1, 1935, on the preferred stock, both payable 
February 1, to holders of record January 15th. The dividends on the common stock is the 
first dividend declared for a full six months period since the dividend payment dates upon 
the common stock were put on a semi-annual basis, and reflects a continuation of the rate 
of 35 cents a quarter which has been in effect since the first quarter of 1933. 


BANCO DE CHILE.—The London agency of the bank is advised by cable that the 
profit for the half-year ended December 31, 1934, amounts to Pesos 7,734,425-36 and 
that a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. for the half-year will probably be declared. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD.—The directors have declared a dividend of 75 per cent. 
(less tax) on the ordinary shares, representing a net distribution of £261,562 10s. (after 
tax deduction), and is the first ordinary dividend declared by the company since 1920. 
The demand for the company’s cars and trucks still remains very strong and although 
considerable extensions of the factory at Luton were made during 1934, it has been found 
necessary to make further enlargements, now in progress, to cope with increasing demand. 


EASTWOODS FLETTONS, LTD.—Since the report of the directors issued in July, 1934, 
the expansion of the company’s production and trading has continued and the brickworks 
at Kempston Hardwick, Beds., have been fully employed. The directors have now had 
under consideration the accounts for the half year’s trading to September 30, 1934, and 
in view of the satisfactory progress of the company, they declare an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. (actual) on the 8 per cent. preferred ordinary shares, payable on January 1, 
1935 (less tax at 4s. 6d. in the £) to the members registered on the books as at that date. 


C. W. RANDALL AND COMPANY, LTD.—The directors announce trading profit to 
December 15, 1934, £11,630 (against £10,160); profit on sale of investments, £1,930 
(against £6,104); provision for income tax, amounts written off fixtures, fittings, etc., 
and directors’ fees, £3,976 (against £3,521); dividend on cumulative participating pre- 
ference, 8 per cent. (same); ordinary dividend, 25 per cent. (same); forward, {21,979 
(against £20,894). 


HADFIELDS, LTD.—The directors state that although the improvement in trade 
has been maintained, they have decided to defer payment of the preference dividend 
due December 3 Ist. 

MONTREAL LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER CONSOLIDATED.—A dividend of $0-38 
has been declared on the common shares of the company for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1934, payable on January 31, 1935, to shareholders of record oa 
December 31, 1934. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 





BANK OF NEW 


SOUTH WALES 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
COMMONWEALTH AND WORLD TRADE 


PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


MR THOMAS BUCKLAND’S INTERESTING REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held at the head office, Sydney, on November 3oth last. 

Mr Thomas Buckland (president of the bank), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, in reviewing the figures of the balance sheet and accounts, 
I shall consider first the liabilities. The decrease of £304,000 in 
our notes in circulation is the natural corollary to the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank in New Zealand. The notes of the 
commercial banks are gradually being replaced by those of the 
Central Bank, and our note issue in the Dominion will ultimately 
disappear. New Zealand is the last of the countries in which the 
bank operates to deprive the commercial banks of the right of note 
issue. The Commonwealth Government in 1911 placed the note 
issue under the control of the Treasury, from which it passed to a 
Notes Board in 1920 and to the Commonwealth Bank in 1924. 

Deposits, £91,840,009, show an increase of £5,523,000. This 
increase is partly due to the increase in wool prices during last 
selling season. The proportion of fixed to total deposits has shown 
a very small decrease. This is striking evidence of the continued 
disinclination of the public to invest their savings in the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. Excessive delay in converting saving 
into real capital is the feature of a depression, as investment 
running ahead of saving is characteristic of a boom. The condi- 
tion of health is a balanced position between the two. This 
desirable position would reveal itself in a lower percentage of fixed 
deposits to total deposits. 

Bills Payable and Other Liabilities, £5,687,000, decreased by 
£631,000, a movement of not very great importance in a business 
of this magnitude. Capital, £8,780,000, and Reserve Fund, 
£6,150,000, are the same as a year ago. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Turning now to the assets, the total of liquid assets stands at 
£43,648,000, an increase of approximately {2,787,000 on the 
figures of a year ago. This is accounted for by movements in the 
various items included in that category. 

Our Cash Holdings, £14,396,000, have increased by £3,561,000. 
This increase in cash is due to the continued reduction of the 
amount of Commonwealth Treasury Bills made available to this 
Bank for discount and to the complete withdrawal of New Zealand 
Treasury bills from the trading banks. 

The Treasury bill item, £6,455,000, shows a reduction on the 
year of £3,734,000. This is explained by the action described 
above. The proper policy to follow in regard to Treasury bill 
finance has been widely discussed both here and elsewhere, and 
divergent views have been defended by reputable authorities. It 
is proper to pay due attention to the practice of eminent overseas 
institutions, but it would be regrettable if we were to accept their 
views uncritically, in the belief that we could not do better than 
follow their example. As against the practice of these institutions, 
strong reasons have been adduced for the belief that a reduction 
of the volume of Treasury bills would tend to have deflationary 
consequences. If this is so, it is clearly undesirable to dc anything 
which would check such incipient movements in the direction of 
recovery as can now be observed. 


TREASURY BILLS INVESTMENT 


Money at Short Call, £490,000, shows a reduction of {£1,730,000. 
This movement is the result of the unprofitably low levels to which 
the return on money placed at short call has fallen throughout the 
period under review. To offset, so far as possible, the shrinkage 
in the amounts invested in Treasury bills and at short call, our 
investments in Government securities, {£16,640,000, show an 
increase of £4,975,000. A trading bank cannot view its invest- 
ments in Government securities as a highly liquid asset unless it 


can be assured that the central bank will stand ready at all times 
to convert these investments into a more liquid form should the 
needs of the community make such action desirable. It is merely 
stating the obvious to point out that there are times when it is 
essential to the best interests of the community that the trading 
banks should be able to convert their investments in Government 
securities into a more liquid form. But if an unduly large amount 
of such investments is held in forms other than Treasury bills, any 
attempt by the trading banks either singly or as a body to turn 
even a small proportion of them into cash at such a time would be 
impossible, even apart from the disastrous effect their action would 
have on the market for these securities. 

The movements in the other items under the heading of Liquid 
Assets are of small import. 


BANK’S ADVANCES 


Bills Discounted and Loans and Advances to Customers, 
£66,932,000, show an increase of £1,700,000, which indicates a 
slight improvement in business. We cannot, however, overlook 
the fact that our prosperity is largely bound up with that of our 
exporting industries. These are dependent upon world markets, 
not only upon the prices obtainable in those markets, but also 
upon the capacity of those markets to absorb the quantity avail- 
able for export. To debtor countries quotas and restrictive 
measures of all kinds are inimical. 

Bank Premises, {2,400,000, show an increase of £100,000. This 
increase is accounted for chiefly by our new building in Melbourne. 
It represents the moderate percentage which we carry in our books 
for all new premises after the usual writings off have been made. 
Throughout the period of depression we have maintained a steady 
building policy. Such building was imperative to meet the grow- 
ing needs of our business. It also assisted in some small measure 
to maintain employment. 

Contingent Liabilities, £4,014,000, show an increase of £896,000. 
Movements in these figures are affected to a large extent by the 
variations from year to year in the selling and exporting of our 
produce. 

The total of our balance sheet this year is £116,995,000, showing 
an increase of £5,483,000 on the figures of last year. The balance 
of the year’s profit, £439,739, shows a slight increase on last year. 
Your directors recommend the payment of the fourth and final 
quarterly dividend at the rate of 5s. per share in Australian 
currency. This will make the rate of dividend for the full year 
5 per cent. 


TRENDS IN WORLD TRADE 


The last twelve months have witnessed an easily recognisable 
recovery from the low levels of business activity which had been 
so general during the worst stages of the depression. The process 
of recovery is, however, still a slow one and new problems are 
continually presenting themselves. Nevertheless, the logic of 
events no longer compels us to devote so much of our attention to 
emergency action, and we have gained a little breathing space 
within which we can afford to take longer views and lay the 
foundations for a long-period policy. 

Our new problems are to a considerable extent the consequence 
of the efforts still eagerly pursued everywhere to convert national 
States into self-sufficient economic units. The recovery which has 
been registered has in consequence been in most countries almost 
entirely internal. The recovery of international trade still lags 
painfully behind. Indeed, the Economist suggested some time ago 
(July 21, 1934) that ‘‘ in regard to commercial policy, there is no 
real progress to record, but rather a tendency to slip back.’’ The 
consequences of this trend are not equally important in all coun- 
tries, but nowhere is their importance greater than in exporting 








countries like Australia and New Zealand. In many instances, 
happily, even the most ardent economic nationalists find it im- 
possible to dispense with foreign trade altogether, but even in 
these circumstances, the habit of placing quantitative limitations 
upon imports has rapidly grown. This, too, has dangers for 
countries situated as are the Commonwealth and the Dominion. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


There are some people who rejoice at the modern trend towards 
policies of self-sufficiency, but for the most part it receives general 
condemnation even from those who feel themselves compelled to 
carry out the policy in their own country. Whether it is possible 
to reverse the trend or not, it is important to realise that a 
general adoption of such policies inevitably condemins the greater 
part of the world’s population to a level of income, an average 
standard of living, much lower than we might reasonably expect 
in a world where our power to harness and control the forces of 
nature is so much greater than it was a century or even a genera- 
tion ago. It is true that the losses inflicted by self-sufficiency will 
not in all cases be so serious as they would have been some years 
ago. The advances of science have not only made possible a 
higher world level of production, but have also made possible a 
higher average income in self-sufficient national economic units. 
But this is poor consolation for the very serious losses which are 
likely to be imposed upon us, especially when we reflect upon the 
fact that, for many important sections in every community, self- 
sufficiency means complete ruin. 

The reasons for believing that economic nationalism is a major 
cause of the checks observed in recent trends towards recovery 
have been frequently explained. Instead of elaborating this 
familiar argument, it may be more profitable to draw attention 
to the more profound underlying causes whose influence prevents 
the ready acceptance of argument, which taken by itself is per- 
fectly watertight and convincing. No one can seriously doubt 
that economic nationalism means economic loss. But there 
appear to be other things which many people prefer to economic 
welfare, and it is the importance of these things which often 
makes a thoroughly logical economic argument practically in- 
effective. 


POLITICAL FACTORS 


It is impossible to give any clear or decisive answer to the 
question: which are the most important factors in national develop- 
ment, the political or the economic? The history of many coun- 
tries in recent years has shown clearly how economic instability 
tends to create political instability, but at the same time political 
instability, however generated in the first instance, often becomes 
itself an independent force making the economic situation still 
worse. This is without doubt one of the most important factors 
which diminishes the willingness of many countries to renew or to 
expand the international trading connections which have been so 
important in the past. Fears are aroused by arbitrary control 
of exchange transactions or by the imposition of moratoria for 
the benefit of people who have foreign debts to pay, and traders 
are increasingly reluctant to submit themselves to risks of this 
kind. 

The most important form in which political instability is ex- 
pressed, however, is undoubtedly the widespread fear of war. 
Consciously or unconsciously, a strong desire is felt to reduce 
international trading obligations to a minimum on account of the 
inconvenience and loss which would be incurred if such obligations 
were suddenly interrupted by war. It is not too much to say that 
anyone who sets out to develop a general programme for economic 
recovery must place in the forefront the removal or the diminu- 
tion of the fear of war. It would be a matter for regret if, in 
despair at the apparently overwhelming difficulties which so far 
have beset all the efforts for a constructive policy of international 
relationships, nations generally were to accept the conclusion 
that there was nothing they could do but swim with the tide and 
enter the race of competitive armaments. The feeling of security 
which such a policy would entitle individual nations to enjoy 
would at the best rest on extremely shaky foundations, and its 
general acceptance would be much more likely to lead to general 
catastrophe. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND DEBTOR COUNTRIES 


It is, of course, a somewhat delicate matter for any country to 
make representations to other countries concerning the effects of 
policies which these countries regard, for any reason, as vital to 
their welfare. If Great Britain, for example, decides to diminish 
the degree to which she has in the past relied upon imported 
food supplies, that must in the last resort be admitted to be her 
own affair. But such a change of policy cannot be regarded as 
wisely undertaken until full consideration has been given to the 
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effect that the policy will have in several important directions. 
In the past Great Britain has contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of almost every country in the world, supplying both capital 
and material. Many of these countries are still in her debt and 
dependent for their welfare upon the production and sale at 
satisfactory prices of foodstuffs and raw materials. Upon these 
sales depends their ability to fulfil their obligations as debtors 
and to maintain their importation of manufactured goods. 

With the limitation of production and sale of their products 
these countries are less able to import manufactured goods and, 
should the restrictions be pushed far enough, they are unable to 
provide sufficient sterling from the proceeds of permitted sales to 
meet interest demands in full. Both of these developments must 
give rise to increased unemployment in Great Britain. But this 
policy will have further repercussions on the internal structure of 
the debtor countries. The surplus goods produced for export 
will be thrown on the local markets, which are already well 
supplied, and prices will be forced downwards. This fall will 
further depress the exporting industries and will lessen the 
capacity of the nation to buy imports and to meet interest 
commitments. 


AUSTRALIA AND INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Australia would not claim that she has always displayed a 
willingness to take into account the effects of her own trade 
policy upon the welfare of other countries. At the same time, 
it is worth while insisting that claims made by any country that 
particular industries should be afforded special protection are 
much weakened if there is any reason for believing that the 
standards of efficiency which have been reached are in any way 
below the standards already reached elsewhere. The problems in 
question will not be solved merely by establishing high standards 
of efficiency everywhere, but it is reasonable to urge that other 
countries should not impose new restrictions upon our produce 
until every care has been taken to ensure that their efficiency 
is at least as great as ours. 

The difficulties which low levels of world prices have imposed 
upon debtors everywhere are well known. The downward trend 
of interest rates has facilitated the conversion of overseas loans, 
with a consequent welcome lightening of the burden of debt. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that even the reduced burden which is 
now being carried may become intolerable if there is any further 
violent disruption in the normal channels of international trade. 
Obligations have been incurred on the implicit understanding 
that the normal exchange of goods between nations would be 
allowed to continue with such gradual modifications as changes 
in taste and changes in methods of production made necessary. 
If this hypothesis no longer fits the facts and old trading con- 
nections are ruthlessly interrupted, it becomes progressively more 
difficult to meet international obligations. The losses which are 
thus threatened should be borne in mind by statesmen of all 
nations who are anxious to diminish their dependence on supplies 
from other countries. 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN EUROPE 


The general effects of political instability are most clearly 
illustrated by the repercussions throughout the world of recent 
events in Germany. The general problem of the world’s attitude 
to Germany clearly cannot be adequately discussed here. It raises 
fundamental political issues in the broadest sense of the term 
political, and our decisions on these issues will be determined by 
the character of our own political philosophy. But just on 
account of the fact that political judgments have an important 
bearing on economic development, it is worth while to emphasise 
one relevant point. Whatever our judgment upon these political 
issues, and whatever the degree of responsibility which it may be 
proper to place upon the Germans themselves for the economic 
difficulties which now threaten them, we should do nothing, if 
we wish to restore the equilibrium of the world economic system, 
to encourage the spirit of complacency which quietly forgets the 
quite direct responsibility which nearly the whole of the rest of 
the world must bear for events in Germany. 

This spirit of complacency is likely to be an insuperable barrier 
for any movement in the direction of permanent political and 
economic reconstruction. The capacity of Germany to buy abroad 
and to pay her creditors is intimately bound up with the willing- 
ness of the citizens of other countries to buy German goods, 
services, or securities. The widely accepted idea that it is 
desirable to establish some kind of so-called ‘‘ balance ’’ in inter- 
national trade, so that our exports to any given country shall 
as nearly as possible be exactly equivalent to our imports from 
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the same source, is based upon an entirely erroneous idea of the 
nature of exchange. But while nothing should be done to 
strengthen the influence of this error, it is true that, taking the 
world as a whole, no country can afford to import and meet its 
debt commitments at a time when the outlets for its own goods 
are being contracted. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRALIAN WOOL 


The recent experience of many who have granted credit, long- 
term and short-term, to Germany has not been entirely happy, 
and proposals for further credits are eyed askance in responsible 
quarters. But even on this issue it is important to take a broad 
view, realising that errors of extravagance on a large scale would 
scarcely be possible without the active assistance of lenders. As 
Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out, the financial crisis in Europe 
was due to the sudden cessation of foreign lending, but ‘“‘ this 
cessation itself was due largely to the way in which it had 
previously been conducted.’’ Extravagant borrowers cannot, of 
course, expect to push off the whole of their responsibilities on 
to the shoulders of others, but they can reasonably expect of 
extravagant lenders that part at least of the responsibility for 
the present impasse must be borne by them. 

The effects upon the wool market in Australia of the inability 
of Germany to meet her overseas obligations have already been 
widely canvassed in Australia, and it would be dangerous to shut 
our eyes to the real dangers involved. There has been a disposition 
in some quarters to imagine that, because the demand for wool 
which has usually been forthcoming from Germany and Italy has 
been much smaller than the demand from some other quarters, 
the effects of any contraction of such demand upon market prices 
are unlikely to be great. Unfortunately, however, it is not pos- 
sible to estimate the effects upon price of a diminution of demand, 
merely by comparing the size of the demand which has been lost 
with the size of demand as a whole. It is quite possible that a 
fall of 5 per cent. in demand may lower prices by 10 per cent. or 
20 per cent. It must also be remembered, moreover, that the 
importance of foreign demand for Australian and New Zealand 
wool cannot accurately be measured merely by looking at the 
purchases which are made directly here. A considerable portion 
of the wool which goes to London has, in the past, been shipped 
later to the Continent, and this fact obviously increases the im- 
portance for Australia of any slackening in Continental demand. 


TRADE TREATIES 


Similar points to those raised by our trading relations with 
Germany are also involved in the consideration of the trade treaties 
with foreign countries, in the negotiation of which it is believed 
that the Australian Government is already, or will shortly, be 
engaged. The great practical difficulty which everywhere checks 
the conclusion of satisfactory trade agreements is the fear that 
if foreign goods are admitted in any considerable quantity incon- 
venience and loss will be imposed upon some vested interest at 
home. It is seldom possible to be certain that importations will 
be confined to goods which are not already being produced. Some 
of them are very likely to be competitive, and in that case it 
becomes necessary, if trade treaties that are worth while bother- 
ing about are to be concluded, to seek some new outlet for the 
labour and capital so displaced. 

The task of transferring labour and capital to new fields is 
clearly attended with grave difficulties, but it is quite certain that 
recovery will be inadequate if we are so impressed by the difficul- 
ties that we decide that nothing can be done about it. If the 
transfers which are necessary are not made, depression is likely to 
be chronic. The essential problem here is largely an investment 
problem and it is important to create conditions which will en- 
courage investors to allow their savings to be used in the right 
kinds of industry. 


INTERNATIONAL BORROWING 


The opinion is coming to be widely accepted in many countries 
that adequate general recovery is likely to be long delayed unless 
there is some revival of international borrowing. There is in the 
nature of things no more reason why we should condemn a loan 
as between one country and another than there is for condemning 
a loan in Western Australia to which residents of New South 
Wales have contributed, and it would be regrettable if the rash 
extravagance which has frequently been associated with inter- 
national borrowing in the post-war period should be allowed to 
discredit unfairly the whole idea of international capital move- 
ments. It is neither possible nor desirable to restore the pre- 
depression relationships between different kinds of industry, but 
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it is both possible and desirable to avoid the maintenance of the 
unnecessary disruptions which have already occurred, and the 
restoration of international borrowing, itself in part dependent on 
the restoration of political and economic stability, would be a 
powerful influence tending in this direction. Australia and New 
Zealand have had much experience of the evils of extravagant 
borrowing, and in the ordinary course of events, when the necessity 
for the rapid development of virgin country no longer exists, it 
is inevitable that we should come more and more to rely upon the 
savings of our own people for our capital requirements. 

But even here it is possible that the reaction against past extra- 
vagance may be carried too far. It is highly desirable that 
caution should constantly be shown in borrowing, but if in any 
community caution is pushed so far that there is no borrowing, it 
will at the same time follow that there is no advantage to be 
derived from saving. It is all to the good that an adequate 
volume of saving should be maintained, but it is highly important 
that no obstacle should be raised which would unduly delay the 
conversion of saving into productive equipment. 


‘* JUGGLING WITH NATIONAL CREDIT ”’ 


lf every country were compelled in the future to rely upon its 
own resources for new capital equipment, the existing disparities 
in economic welfare which are such a potent cause of international 
misunderstanding and ill-feeling, would be crystallised for an in- 
definite period. It would be regrettable if people who are 
anxious to avoid a repetition of the extravagances of the past 
were, by obstinate refusal to renew international borrowing under 
any circumstances, to play into the hands of those who believe 
that by some skilful juggling with ‘‘ the national credit,’’ it is 
possible to avoid the temporary inconveniences which are asso- 
ciated with the process of saving. Whether we attempt to draw 
upon ‘‘ the national credit '’ or not, it is quite impossible to get 
the capital equipment we need without saving, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, on the part of somebody. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FINANCE 


In certain circumstances, it is both wise and proper to insist 
upon the similarities that exist between private and public 
finance, but it is not desirable that these similarities should be 
pressed too far. In making comparisons, it should at least be 
realised that types of borrowing which normally play an unimpor- 
tant part in private finance may quite rightly be extended much 
further in public finance. A private borrower is usually well ad- 
vised if in determining the volume and cost of his borrowings he 
pays attention almost exclusively to the direct and measurable in- 
crease in his income which additions to his capital are likely to 
make possible. A private borrower must usually take into 
account the necessity for repaying loans in some not indefinitely 
remote future, and it often happens that in calculating probable 
returns he cannot afford to take very long views. ‘‘ As in the 
case of private borrowing the main test of the wisdom of public 
borrowing lies in what the borrowing public authority expects to 
do with the loan money and the reasonableness of that expecta- 
tion,’’ but public authorities are from their nature capable of 
taking a longer view than private individuals, and may justifr 
ably pay much more attention to the expectation of indirect 
returns. 

Even a private individual sometimes borrows in order to im- 
prove his education or to obtain a more satisfactory training for 
his work and it is impossible to estimate directly the advantages 
which he is likely to gain from such borrowing. A public autho- 
rity is entitled to take even more seriously these and other indirect 
returns and this is likely to be all the more important at times 
like the present when for various reasons, good or bad, private 
individuals are showing reluctance to make full use of all the 
community’s savings which are now available. 


POLICIES OF CHEAP CREDIT 


During the past year continuous efforts have been made in 
many countries, and in particular in the British Dominions, to 
implement the policy of cheap credit. Such a policy is by no 
means of necessity inflationary in its effects, for low interest 
rates at the present time are a reflection of the abnorinal condi- 
tions of supply and demand which have for some time prevailed 
in the capital market. It is desirable that there should be no 
slackening in the zeal with which this policy is put into effect and 
many respectable authorities are agreed that interest rates have 
not yet reached their lowest level. At the same time it is clear 
that cheap credit by itself is not enough. Favourable circum- 
stances are necessary to induce people to make use of the oppor- 
tunities which are offered to them, and anyone who believes that 
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abundant supplies of cheap money will by themselves place our 
economy upon an even keel is doomed to disappointment. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


It is still too early to offer any confident opinion about the 
prospects for the restoration of a satisfactory international mone- 
tary standard. Many of the stubborn difficulties which made the 
operation of the gold standard unsatisfactory in recent years are 
still present, and there is little to indicate that their rapid dis- 
appearance is likely. It is still the official view in many import- 
ant circles that a return to a world gold standard must be the 
ultimate aim of currency policy, but this opinion is usually 
hedged round with so many provisos and qualifications that some 
people are inclined to interpret the opinions thus expressed as a 
polite relegation of the whole subject to an indefinitely remote 


future which at the moment has little practical significance or 
interest. 


AUSTRALIAN PROSPECTS 


The prospects for Australia are obviously intimately bound up 
with the more general issues which have already been discussed. 
Australia has made substantial and important steps towards re- 
covery, upon which she is entitled to congratulate herself. At 
the same time there are so far no grounds which would justify 
complacency or entitle us to sit back completely satisfied with 
our achievements. There is still a great deal of difficult work to 
be done, and the trend of events abroad has done little to make 
Australian problems easier. 


THE BUDGETARY POSITION 


It has been widely recognised in recent years that the main- 
tenance of a stable economy is impossible if we are threatened 
with the chronic recurrence of unmanageable budgetary deficits 
and it is satisfactory to be able to record further improvements 
in Australia in this field. None of the States, it is true, is yet 
able to show a properly “‘ balanced Budget,’’ but partly on 
account of the complications of taxation policy which the exist- 
ence of a Federal constitution makes it difficult to avoid, the 
position of the Commonwealth is much stronger, and during the 
last three years substantial surpluses have been shown in the 
accounts of the Commonwealth Treasury. It is not wise, how- 
ever, to take these surpluses independently of the position of the 
States. Commonwealth financial policy is the predominant factor 
in public finance under our Federal system and can effectively 
aid or hinder the finances of the States. I think, therefore, that 
the finances of the Commonwealth and States should be con- 
sidered, not only separately, but also from the point of view of 
the total or net balance of the seven Governments. 

It is worth while considering whether there should not be some 
constitutional authority to keep lax Governments in line and to 
see that no Government is allowed to take action which will 
destroy the effects of the better finance of others. The systems 
of accounting adopted by some of the States are still far from 
satisfactory and make it difficult to quote figures of deficits and 
surpluses which can be regarded as perfectly accurate. But when 
proper account is taken of the statutory contributions to sinking 
fund which have been regularly made throughout the period of 
the depression, it can confidently be claimed that the position of 
Australian public finance to-day as compared with the position 
from 1929 to 1932 is highly satisfactory. 


BENEFITS OF CONVERSION SCHEME 


This notable improvement is in part a contributory cause and 
in part a consequence of the favourable position which has made 
possible the conversion to lower interest rates of a large part of 
the Australian public debt. Between October, 1932, and July, 
1934, London issues aggregating {109,849,000, and bearing a 
rate of interest averaging {5 11s. per cent., were converted at 
steadily falling rates which average for the whole operation 
£3 17s. 8d. per cent. It is estimated that this means an annual 
saving of {2,283,000. 

Naturally, as time goes on, the opportunities for further con- 
versions on this scale diminish, but it is satisfactory to note that 
it has been found possible this month to float a further conver- 
sion loan of {14,600,000 in London at an effective rate, £3 6s. 
per cent., which marks a new low record for Australian securities 
abroad. It is reasonable to expect during the next two years 
further savings on overseas loans which at present carry an 
interest rate of 5 per cent., and this will further strengthen the 
budgetary position of Australian Governments. 


INTEREST RATES 


Alongside this satisfactory movement in Australian credit 
abroad, there has been a parallel downward trend of interest rates 
inside Australia. Rates on fixed deposits which in 1929-30 ranged 
from 4} per cent. to 5} per cent. are now down to 14 per cent. 
to 2} per cent., overdraft rates have been correspondingly re- 
duced and the cost of financing Treasury bills has fallen at the 
same time. It has already been pointed out that this movement of 
interest rates is a reflection of the condition of supply and demand 
in the capital market. It cannot therefore in the strict sense be 
described as an inflationary movement, and there is no reason why 
it should be checked so long as normal conditions of investment 
are slow in re-establishing themselves. People who have been 
accustomed to the high interest rates which prevailed immediately 
before the depression are naturally a little disturbed when they 
find it impossible to secure an outlet for their savings at the old 
customary rate, but the community as a whole has no good reason 
for regret if the ‘‘ normal ’’ rate of interest settles at a level much 
lower than we have known for some years. The sooner the 
situation is realised, the more quickly will be our recovery from 
the depression, for the tendency to withhold savings from effective 
investment will gradually cease to be important. 


WOOL 


In attempting any forecast of future trends in Australia it is still 
inevitable that special attention should be given to our export 
markets. This subject has already been referred to in general 
terms. No one seriously expected that the high prices realised for 
wool in the early part of this year could be maintained, and the 
fact that operations this season are being carried on on a lower 
basis of values should, therefore, occasion little surprise. There 
are still some weaknesses, the significance of which it is difficult to 
estimate accurately, in the foundations of the foreign demand for 
our wool, and the whole economic policy of Australia requires 
careful study from this point of view. It seems worth while, how- 
ever, to reiterate that the relatively favourable position of wool 
as compared with some other commodities, is largely to be ex- 
plained by the policy which has been steadily followed by wool- 
growers of refusing to hold up supplies when prices appeared to 
be unfavourable, and it would be regrettable if this policy were 
to be modified in any substantial way. 


WHEAT 


The wheat situation is unfortunately less satisfactory. A Federal 
Government Commission still has the whole matter under con- 
sideration and no one expects a report which will arouse enthu- 
siastic approval everywhere. There has been a good deal of talk 
about the necessity for guaranteed prices for wheat farmers. On 
this subject two points should be noted. First, experience shows 
that any attempt to maintain prices at a level above that which 
would be dictated by market conditions makes very much more 
difficult the task of correcting the abnormalities in the market 
which are the original source of trouble. If there is any tendency 
towards over-supply that tendency will obviously be strengthened, 
not weakened, by a guaranteed price. And, secondly, it is fatally 
easy to imagine that guarantees of this kind can fairly be financed 
by levies which fall upon consumers more or less in proportion to 
their consumption and, when one is dealing with commodities like 
wheat, this means that the burden of taxation is distributed in a 
grossly unfair way. If the community as a whole decides that the 
wheat industry is so important that it must be preserved on a scale 
larger than would be justified by ordinary trading conditions or 
by the economic outlook, it is desirable that the cost of preserva- 
tion should be borne by the whole community in the same way 
and with the burden of taxation distributed at least as fairly as 
in the cost of other services of national importance. 


MEAT 


The future of the Australian meat trade is perhaps more 
directly bound up with overseas policy than is the future of any 
other part of our economic life, and a considerable part of the 
thought of those who are responsible for directing Australian 
policy must inevitably be devoted to a consideration of what is 


likely to happen when the term of the Ottawa agreements comes 
to an end. 


Any enforced restriction upon export and production would 
cause the most serious upheaval in every part of Australia’s 
economic organisation, and this fact has been so clearly realised 
that this year no conclusion satisfactory to all the parties in- 
terested could have been expected from the discussions of the 
subject which were initiated during the course of the year. It 
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has recently been reported that the question has again been re- 
opened from the British end, and so long as the basic facts remain 
upon which suggestions for restriction rest, it is necessary to insist 
upon the grave risks which they carry, not only for the Dominions, 
but for all who have business or financial relations with them. 


DAIRYING 


The dairying industry is now feeling the effects of the substitute 
scheme of organisation which took the place of the Paterson 
scheme when the growing importance of exports made it increas- 
ingly difficult to achieve the end in view by using the machinery 
of the Paterson scheme. The result has been a higher internal 
price level for butter, while export quotas are regulated monthly. 
The Australian consumer has not yet had quite the same experi- 
ence of paying guaranteed high prices as many of the peoples of 
Europe have experienced in recent years. But so far no one has 
been able to discover the limit of their endurance, and many 
Australians are apparently prepared to accept further extensions 
of this policy without protest. The experience of the butter 
industry in Australia gives, however, the clearest proof that 
schemes such as these, however attractive they may appear, are 
in the long run disappointing just because they fail to get down 
to the root of the trouble which they are designed to meet. 


THE FUTURE 


It is certainly undesirable to exaggerate the difficulties under 
which we are likely to labour during the next few years, but at 
the same time nothing is to be gained by pretending that things 
are other than in fact they are. There is, indeed, very good reason 
for believing that a prompt realisation of the fundamental char- 
acter of our difficulties may lead to their prompt disappearance 
or at least to the adoption of a policy which will, so to speak, 
outflank them. We in Australia, in common with people in every 
other part of the world, are still very far from having reached the 
average level of real income which the progress of science entitles 
us to expect. To make full use of all the opportunities which are 
now opening to us, there must be drastic reorganisation in some 
parts of our traditional] economy. It is no longer rational to think 
exclusively in terms of extending our agricultural and pastoral 
production. If our standard of living is to rise, an increasing 
proportion of our capital and labour must be employed in the 
industries which are appropriate to the production of things which 
people with rising real incomes will want to buy. The adaptations 
that are necessary will not be easy, and demand the active co- 
operation of all who have any responsibility for the organisation of 
our capital market. But there is no reason for supposing that the 
difficulties are insuperable, and, if they are squarely faced, both 
Australia and New Zealand can look forward with confidence to 
prosperity surpassing anything we have known in the past and 
based upon more stable foundations. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand the trends of the last twelve months have been 
similar to those revealed in Australia. Whereas Australians think 
of British quota policy mainly in terms of the threat which is 
involved for the meat industry, this problem presents itself to 
New Zealanders more in terms of butter. The principles involved, 
however, in the two cases are much the same. The outstanding 
event in New Zealand economic life has indeed been the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of New Zealand which began its 
operations on August 1st. 

The establishment of a Reserve Bank should undoubtedly facili- 
tate the closer co-ordination of the various parts of the economic 
structure of New Zealand. Experience has shown the value of 
reserve banking in other countries, though the machinery is still 
defective in some respects. It is obviously important that a 
central bank should keep in close touch with local conditions and 
with the requirements of trade, commerce and industry. Provided 
this condition is satisfied there is every reason to believe that the 
new Bank will have results for New Zealand no less satisfactory 
than those which have been enjoyed elsewhere. 

It is, of course, desirable that extravagant expectations should 
not be formed of what a reserve bank will be able to do. A reserve 
bank cannot do everything, and even those things which it can 
do effectively in countries with highly organised money markets 
may be outside the range of possibility in countries like New 
Zealand, where machinery of this kind is still rudimentary. But 
even when all cautious qualifications have been made, it remains 
true that the existence of a reserve bank will be an added strength 
to the banking system of New Zealand and a valuable contribution 
to the economic life of the Dominion. 


OUTLOOK FOR NEW MARKETS 


It is natural that in the process of looking about for new 
markets, Australia and New Zealand should think first of en- 
couraging trade between these two countries, which on account of 
their geographical situation are apparently well suited for close 
commercial relations. It is true that the types of production 
which flourish in the two countries are in many respects so 
similar that Australians and New Zealanders are more likely to 
find themselves competitors in external markets than customers 
purchasing each other’s goods. Nevertheless there is considerable 
scope for further extension of trans-Tasman trade which would 
be to the advantage of both Australia and New Zealand. It is 
not very profitable to attempt to allocate blame for the reluctance 
which has frequently been shown to translate into effective action 
the protestations of common interest and interdependence which 
are common when Australian and New Zealand statesmen meet 
together in public. In both countries there are vested interests 
which naturally look askance at anything which seems likely to 
demand difficult adaptations on their part. It is important that 
public opinion generally should be well informed so that the 
pressure of vested interests shall not be given more attention 
than it deserves. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Over the Australian States the season was good on the whole, 
principal exceptions being deficient rainfall in the northern dis- 
tricts of South Australia and in some of the dairying districts of 
Victoria, while the autumn and winter in Tasmania were among 
the driest on record. Floods in the southern areas of New South 
Wales will probably affect crop results, although possibly to no 
great extent. 

Grasshoppers have been causing trouble in several States, but 
the authorities have the matter of dealing with them in hand. 

The coming season promises well, though Western Australia has 
suffered a dry spring in the wheat areas, which will substantially 
reduce the usual yield per acre. After a dry spell in the northern 
parts of Victoria, useful rains have fallen. Rain is needed over 
some of the grazing lands in the north-west of Queensland, but can 
usually be looked for in the summer. 

In New Zealand, following a favourable spring, dry spells were 
experienced in the early summer, but good general rains at the 
end of December relieved the position in all provinces except Marl- 
borough and Nelson, where the rain came too late to save large 
areas of crops. March and April rains throughout the Dominion 
ensured good winter feed, though there were some stock losses 
through severe storms. There is general evidence that the coming 
season should be favourable. 

During the year the general manager, Mr A. C. Davidson, has 
paid a visit to Europe. One of our chief inspectors, Mr R. T. 
Hilder, has completed fifty-one years’ service in the Bank and is 
now on leave prior to his retirement. We wish to place on record 
our appreciation of his long and faithful service and to express 
the hope that he may be long spared to enjoy his leisure. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasant duty to express to the staff the 
appreciation of the directors for the excellent work they have 
done throughout the year and to thank them one and all for their 
devotion to the interests of the Bank. The growth of our figures 
is an eloquent testimony to their efficiency and zeal. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 
Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this Journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To Publisher, “ Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 


8 Bouverle Street, E.C.4, 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it Is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


PROGRESS OF CANADA’S RECOVERY 


SIR CHARLES GORDON ON THE OUTLOOK 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Bank of Montreal was neld on December 3rd 
in Montreal. 

Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., the president, in the course of his 
address to the shareholders, said :— 


BANKING 


Following upon the report of the Royal Commission on Banking 
and Currency, presented some 14 months ago, the past year has 
witnessed the decennial revision of our Bank Act by Parliament 
and the passing of the Bank of Canada Act, with the promise of 
the commencement of business by the newly formed Central Bank 
early in the coming year. The revision of the Bank Act was most 
thorough, and the net result was largely an endorsement of past 
legislation and banking practices. The most important innova- 
tions were those necessitated by the decision of the Government 
to proceed with the establishment of a Central Bank. 

Under wise management we may hope that the Bank of Canada 
will prove useful and constructive, but in respect of its operations 
it would be as unfair as it would be unwise to expect miracles 
to be performed. Your bank, in common with other banks, has 
pledged co-operation with the Central Bank, and I think it not 
unreasonable to expect equal co-operation from that institution. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The trade and industry of Canada, I am happy to say, present 
a brighter picture than has been the case for several years past. 
Most of the basic industries upon which our business structure 
rests have shown progressive betterment during the year, some 
indeed a remarkable improvement. The latter is true of the 
lumber industry, which, long in a moribund condition, has ex- 
perienced a revival through the development of overseas markets. 

In volume of production the newsprint industry has shown a 
notable gain, to the advantage of labour and transportation, but 
an unsatisfactory price situation has prevented the earning of 
profits. A wide range of manufacturing industries has operated 
om more active schedules. Outstanding in the way of new develop- 
ment has been the rise of the mining industry, which is not only 
important in itself, but which has had a beneficial effect on 
numerous contributory industries. 

The wealth of hydro-electric power which has been made avail- 
able has resulted in the establishment of a number of important 
new industries, and notably of large-scale chemical and metallur- 
gical industries of a character entirely new to Canada. Hydro- 
electric power has proved of the greatest value to the mining 
business of the country, as many of the properties could not be 
operated successfully were it not for the fact that hydro-electric 
power is available at comparatively short distances and at a low 
price as compared with coal or oil. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvest in Canada was again spotty, but, as a whole, about 
equal to that of last year, with the advantage of somewhat higher 
prices. The wheat crop is estimated at 275,000,000 bushels, an 
increase of 5,500,000 bushels over 1933. It is encouraging to 
know that our farmers are, as a whole, in better condition than 
a year ago, though it cannot be said that they reap adequate 
recompense for their toil. 

With regard to the handling of the wheat crop, it is hoped that 
the measures taken by the Dominion Government will turn out 


successfully. They have undoubtedly proved of benefit to our 
Western farmers. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE 


The continued expansion in the external commerce of Canada 
which has gone on uninterruptedly for many months is especially 
gratifying. In the ten months ending October 31st this trade 
had an aggregate value of $957,000,000, compared 
$747,000,000 in the corresponding period last 
$798,000,000 in 1932. 

More notable in a survey of our external trade is the excess of 


exports over imports which, since March, 1930, has amounted to 
$397,000,000. 


with 
year and 


RAILWAYS 


Our Government railway losses constitute the biggest leak in 
our finances and the greatest deterrent to Canada’s financial re- 
covery. It is inconceivable that there should be undue delay in 
adopting effective remedial measures. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


There are signs that in the conduct of Dominion, provincial 
and municipal affairs the need for imperative economy is now 
being recognised, and many important steps have been taken 
toward correcting the extravagances which developed in more 
prosperous times. We cannot continue indefinitely to pile up 
debts, but must address ourselves with stern determination to the 
task of balancing the Budget in every form of government. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Looking at conditions as a whole, it may be said that Canada 
has moved forward consistently on the road to recovery, and it is 


instructive to seek reasons why this progress has been more. 


steady and pronounced than that of many other countries. Among 
the reasons I think we must count the fact that we have not been 
so ready as have some others to seck a panacea in the control of 
industry, or in economic experiments of one kind and another. 

With respect to the outlook for the coming year, there are many 
reasons which justify the hope for a continuation of the better- 
ment which we have witnessed during the past year. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


Mr W. A. Bog, joint general manager: Mr Chairman and gentle- 
men,—On behalf of Mr Dodds and myself I have the honour to 
present to you the one hundred and seventeenth annual balance 
sheet of the bank, from which you will see that the strong position 
of the bank has been fully maintained. 

Important changes in the balance sheet figures are as follows :— 

Our total assets amount to $759,100,000, compared with 
$768,500,000 a year ago. 

Quick assets, including cash, total $491,200,000, representing 
71.97 per cent. of all liabilities to the public ; of these assets 
actual cash amounts to 12.77 per cent. of such liabilities. Our 
large holdings of quick assets emphasise the difficulty of employ- 
ing Our money in commercial loans. 

Current loans in Canada (including loans to municipalities) 
amount to $230,800,000, a decrease of $5,300,000. The increase 
in trade activity compared with a year ago has been financed 
largely by a more rapid turnover of bank deposits, rather than 
by increased borrowings. Bank deposits now in existence could 


readily finance a volume of trade substantially greater than that 
of to-day. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


At our last annual meeting the statement was made that the. 


year 1933 had not only exhibited a certain measure of recovery, 
but had supplied grounds for hope that the recovery would con- 
tinue in 1934. That hope has been justified, notwithstanding 
the tendency for consumption of certain goods to lag behind pro- 
duction, and also for employment, due to greater productive 
efficiency, to increase less rapidly than production. 

Canadian business is vitally dependent upon external trade, and 
one of the major obstacles in the way of international trade is 
exchange instability. Canada has intimate trade and financial 
relationships with Great Britain and the United States, and she 
is, therefore, particularly interested in sterling and the United 
States dollar being stabilised. 

Gold mining m Canada during the past year received great im- 
petus through an increase in the price of the metal, one result 
being a rapid expansion in the number of mining prospects. 

In the hope that unemployment will thereby be ameliorated, the 
Dominion Government has undertaken a programme of public 
works. While public expenditure on works of this type during a 
depression have been recommended by some leading economists to 
help tide over a critical period, it is becoming generally realised 
that a gradual improvement in business activities brought about by 
a restoration of confidence is the permanent solution. 
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BANKING LEGISLATION 


The Act incorporating the Bank of Canada will operate gradu- 
ally to reduce the long-established privilege enjoyed by the 
chartered banks to issue notes. Meantime, the partial withdrawal 
of the circulation privilege will curtail the services as well as the 
earning power of the chartered banks. The banks have assisted 
immeasurably in the development of Canada, particularly by open- 
ing branches in nearly every hamlet in the country. 


CONCLUSION 


In Canada, the depression did not reach the low levels experi- 
enced in many other countries, although one might have expected 
that a debtor country would feel a depression more keenly than 
a creditor country. 

The intrinsic wealth of the country was undoubtedly a protec- 
tive factor ; the stability of the people another. A third was to 
be found in the banking system. In this connection, as evidence of 
the confidence in our bank held abroad, the number of shareholders 
of the bank residing outside of Canada has increased during the 
past year by over three hundred ; since 1929 by more than eight 
nundred. This confidence is justified, as I can assure our share- 
holders and depositors that the bank is in a strong and sound 
position. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BOOKER BROTHERS McCONNELL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


COLONIAL SUGAR POSITION 


SIR ALFRED SHERLOCK’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of Booker Brothers McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st ultimo, at the West 
India Committee Rooms. 

Sir Alfred Sherlock (the chairman) said that in view of the 
difficult conditions that had prevailed, the profits were very satis- 
factory. The general trading results had been good, mainly due 
to an increased turnover in the stores in British Guiana, and the 
elimination of certain departmental losses. A dividend of 5 per 
cent. had been received from Bookers Demerara Sugar Estates, 
Limited, for 1933, which, in view of the low price of sugar, was 
quite good, but was largely due to that company being in a strong 
position, having £231,000 cash working capital in addition to 
{200,000 in investments and unrealised produce, so that instead 
of paying for crop advances it had, apart from working results, 
an additional income of from £15,000 to £25,000 per annum. 

The price received during the past two years, even including the 
special preference, was below the normal cost of production of even 
the best equipped and best situated estates in the West Indies and 
British Guiana and substantially less than that of small estates. 
The whole sugar position was one of great anxiety and uncer- 
tainty. Statistically the position was not unsatisfactory because, 
although production had increased this year considerably, visible 
stocks had decreased by 500,000 tons. 

The principle of national self-sufficiency carried to extremes, 
irrespective of the cost of production, had tended to restrict the 
open market and bring down the price to a record low level. What 
the final outcome would be no one could say, but it was obvious 
it would not be the survival of the fittest, but of the most heavily 
subsidised. Their sugar was sold at much less than that of either 
the Dominions or the home beet industry, and he was anxious as 
to the future. The real key to the situation was the action of 
Governments towards sugar production, and he was confident that 
the home Government would not allow the industry in the West 
Indies, the most economical in the Empire, to go to the wall. 

He thought it would be agreed that another bad year had been 
got through extraordinarily well and that the conservative policy 
of the last ten years was now bearing fruit. Prospects were not 
bright, but he was hopeful that it would not be necessary to reduce 
the dividend recommended this year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of Tue Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 


Street, London, E.C.4. 


BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT—STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
POSSIBILITY OF CAPITAL RETURN 


The annual meeting of the Burma Corporation, Limited, was 
held on the 19th ultimo in Rangoon. 

Mr P. E. Marmion (vice-chairman) said that, having regard to the 
difficult conditions which had characterised world trade through- 
out the period under review, the increase in net profit of 
Rs. 2,65,861 was satisfactory. The returns from the sales of all 
products recorded an improvement, with the exception of copper 
matte, and explained the total net increase in revenue of 
Rs. 12,86,432. The production cost of saleable products again 
showed the satisfactory reduction from Rs. 85-1 to Rs. 80-9 per 
ton. The downward trend in base metal prices had persisted 
throughout the year and unfortunately had continued through the 
first quarter of the current period, with no visible sign of improve- 
ment. Paradoxically, this continuous decline in the price of lead, 
the most important metal the corporation produced, was accu:n- 
panied by a heavy increase in demand in the United Kingdom and 
also to a lesser extent in Japan, so that they had been able to dis- 
pose of a considerable tonnage of accumulated stocks at prices in 
excess of the figure at which they were carried in the accounts. 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


The tonnage of ore mined was 449,553, an increase of about 
23,000 tons over the total for the previous year. The average 
grade again showed a decline in all metals, except zinc, as a result 
of the policy he explained last year of not adhering so closely to 
the limits of stoping. 

The pursuance of this policy had permitted further important 
economies at the mine, with the result that the total expenditure 
on ore extraction, development and transport to the mill at Namtu 
showed the substantial decline of Rs. 90,000, notwithstanding the 
extraction and transport of an additional 23,000 tons of ore. The 
actual cost of mining and development was again reduced from 
Rs. 8-11 to Rs. 7-71 per ton. 

The production of refined lead had been maintained at the re- 
stricted figure of 70,560 tons, and the present price of the metal did 
not offer any incentive to increase it. The production of refined 
silver, at 5,892,046 ozs., showed a decline of 158,141 ozs., which 
was explained by a decline in the silver content of the ore mined 
from 18-5 to 17:2 ozs. per ton. The production of zinc concen- 
trates showed the large increase of 8,682 tons, but, unfortunately, 
owing to the current price of spelter that increased production had, 
in reality, only swollen the company’s payments for transport 
without benefiting themselves. The production of copper matte 
had been less by 950 tons, due to a decline in the copper content of 
the ore mined, and the output of minor products—nickel speiss and 
antimonial lead—in the aggregate showed a small increase. 


METAL PRICES 


A year ago he had pointed out that there was a noticeable 
similarity between the movements caused in world metal prices 
when sterling was forced off gold and when the dollar was devalued, 
and had ventured the opinion that the comparison prompted the 
assertion that while the initial effect of currency devaluation by an 
important country was to cause a transitory rise in external prices, 
its ultimate effect was to exert a deflationary influence externally 
on prices in stable currencies unless the rise in the internal price 
level countervailed the fall in the currency. That view was now 
capable of being tested by further experience, and it would appear 
to him to be more than a coincidence that the result of the de- 
valuation of two such important currencies as sterling and the 
dollar should produce parallel results in such an extensively used 
world-wide commodity as copper, which throughout the period in 
question was enjoying a comparatively free market. In the case of 
lead, too, very similar movements were to be observed. 

Side by side with the artificial forces induced by monetary action 
since September, 1931, the laws of supply and demand and other 
normal factors had also played their part in affecting the price 
movements of these two important metals, but it was difficult to 
explain the similarity in the trends that followed the respective 
devaluations of the two most important world currencies without 
noticing the deflationary influence that ultimately emerged. 

The price movements of spelter had been similarly influenced, but 
not to such a marked degree, because they were minimised by 
artificial conventions, and in tracing the movements of silver it 
was necessary to realise that, strictly speaking, silver was not a 
commodity in the same sense as copper and lead because it was 
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the currency medium of a considerable number of the world’s in- 
habitants. Nevertheless, after the dissociation of sterling from 
gold in September, 1931, the price movements of silver in terms of 
sterling followed precisely the same trend as copper and lead, until 
November, 1932, after which its inclination had likewise been down- 
wards until March, 1933, the month prior to the devaluation of 
the dollar. In the latter period, however, it differed from copper 
and lead, its sterling price remaining above its gold level of Sept- 
ember, 1931, due, no doubt, to its function as a medium of currency 
temporarily transcending its character as a commodity. The rise 
in the price of silver to the record figure since 1929 of 25}d. per 
ounce, resulting from the Silver Purchase Act passed by the United 
States Congress, was obviously very welcome to the producers of 
that metal, but it was very difficult to assess its ultimate fortunes. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The total revenue from the sales of products, including valuation 
of metals on hand, showed the substantial increase of nearly £100,000. 
On the other side of the accounts operating expenditure showed 
the relatively small decrease of £15,000, but taking into account 
the larger tonnage mined and treated, the cost per ton had been 
reduced from {2 1s. to {1 18s. The total operating expenditure 
had been /1,380,853, of which freight, shipping and realisation 
charges had accounted for £466,372, or nearly 34 per cent. That 
represented a formidable charge on the corporation’s industry, 
and unfortunately there did not appear to be any mitigation in 
sight, for the policy of economic isolation continued to hold sway 
amongst nations with unabated force, and it tended to make traffic 
largely one way, and, consequently, more expensive. 

The net profit earned—Rs. 44,37,012— had been sufficient to cover 
the two dividends paid in respect of the year with a margin of 
Rs. 2,05,234. Dealing with the balance sheet, it would be noted that 
investments valued on the same basis as last year showed a decline 
of almost {60,000, owing to the profitable realisation of certain 
stocks, and the maturity of a large sum of Treasury Bills, but that 
decline was more than offset by the expansion of cash balances by 
£260,000. The market value of the investments again substan- 
tially exceeded the balance sheet figure. The balance sheet again 
showed an improvement in the liquid position, the excess of liquid 
assets over liabilities amounting to {1,195,000. That was obviously 
a position of great strength, and shareholders might wonder what the 
board’s policy would be if that expansion continued, as was not 
improbable. In view of the fact that the prospects of locating other 
mineral fields in Burma which would justify the expense of explora- 
tion and development were not encouraging, he would say, without 
commitment, that the board-might at some future date be led to 
consider the return to shareholders of some part of their capital 
investment which might no longer be required, always providing that 
such a return should leave intact the financial stability of the cor- 
poration, and in no way impair its capacity to earn profits from the 
extraction and treatment of the Bawdwin ores. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Development work had added 381,316 tons to the reserves, all 
im the Meingtha section down as far as the oth level; no ore had 
resulted from work in either the Chinaman or Shan sections. In 
December, 1931, he had told shareholders of the disturbing influence 
caused by the bed of Yunnan sediments at the No. 10 level in the 
Chinaman and Shan sections, and of the board’s decision to sink 
below the sediments to the underlying Rhyolite which they believed 
might exist underneath. During the year under review the long 
connection on the No. 12 level had been extended from the Chinaman 
to the Meingtha section only to find the same unfavourable Yunnan 
sediments. In the Shan section it had also been established that 
the unfavourable Yunnan sediments continued uninterruptedly for 
a vertical depth of over 750 feet below the No. 11 level, and the board 
had been forced to the conclusion that a recurrence of favourable 
Rhyolite below those sediments was unlikely. Shareholders, 
accordingly, would realise that they must look for accretions to ore 
reserves in future in the favourable horizons above No. 10 level, 
and the tonnage there—of somewhat lower grade ore—could only 
be assessed by full develoment. 

Fortunately the board had always pursued a development policy 
that had ensured a strong ore reserve position, and they found them- 
selves to-day with over 4,000,000 tons of fully-developed ore in 
Teserve, which was equal to over g years’ supply at the present rate 
of extraction without considering the substantial tonnage which 
would accrue from other known sources. Adequate time for the 
complete exploration of the favourable zones which had not so far 
been fully examined was thus assured, 


OBSTACLES TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


A year ago he drew attention to the tendency of nations towards 
a state of self-sufficiency and economic isolation, and stated that 
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there was every indication of this policy being intensified. Un- 
happily his prediction had been confirmed, and the position of 
countries desiring to sell their surplus production in the markets of 
the world became increasingly difficult as one nation after another 
raised obstacles to the entrance of goods which would militate against 
the employment of its own nationals. While the institution of 
tariffs and quotas did have the effect of preserving the domestic 
market, it unfortunately compelled the outside price to be lowered in 
an effort to find alternative markets or to scale the barrier raised 
if it should be surmountable. The policy of economic isolation 
was now so widely adopted that it was preventing the normal flow 
of international trade and opposing the operation of the law of 
supply and demand on the price level. Such, however, was the 
pressure of the compelling force that it was difficult to visualise any 
relief from it in the near future. 

In those circumstances it was impossible to attempt to forecast 
the future trend of metal markets. Unsold stocks of lead in the 
hands of the principal producers, exclusive of America, again showed 
a substantial decline, and the improvement of 77,000 tons in the 
world position was encouraging. ‘The consumption of lead in the 
United Kingdom during 1933 reached a figure which had been 
exceeded only once before, and the apparent rate of consumption 
for the present year bade fair to establish a record for alltime. The 
estimated world production for 1934 was about 1,330,000 toms, or 
150,000 tons more than for the previous year. Notwithstanding this 
large increase in production, the position of world stocks, as far as 
they could be ascertained, showed a small decrease, which suggested 
that world consumption of lead continued to make an excellent 
recovery. 

World production of spelter for 1933 was 985,250 tons, against a 
consumption of 987,300 tons, showing that the state of equilibrium 
established last year was maintained. The estimated production 
for 1934 Was 1,150,000 tons, representing an increase of 165,000 
tons over that for the previous year, and indications were that 
consumption had been accelerated to a more or less similar extent. 

Production of copper for 1933 was 1,022,100 tons, and con- 
sumption was stated as 1,109,100 tons. Compared with the previous 
year both production and consumption showed an improvement 
of about 150,000 tons. Copper had thus joined lead and spelter 
in recording a substantial recovery during the year. 

World production of silver for 1933 was 164,700,000 07zs., OT 
some 5,000,000 ozs. less than in the previous year, due to a recession 
in production in the United States. Indications were that the 
production for 1934 might approach 180,000,000 ozs., an increase 
of 10 per cent. over the previous year, which would not be out of 
proportion to the increase in the production of its associated metals, 
lead and copper. 


STRENGTH OF BRITISH MARKET 


Concluding his speech last year, he had stressed the difficulty— 
and, indeed, the danger—of attempting to make any forecast. 
The restraint which economic circumstances then imposed upon him 
had in no sense been relaxed. The outstanding feature was now, 
as it was twelve months ago, the strength of the market in Great 
Britain to absorb an ever-expanding tonnage of metals. 

It had been the board’s belief during the course of the long and 
continuous fall in metal prices that the surest way of meeting the 
change in world conditions was to take steps to improve their own 
economy and not to rely on the uncertain benefits from external 
influences, which were indeterminable and elusive. He had kept 
the shareholders informed of the extent of those economies from 
year to year and he was sure it would interest them to know that 
since 1930 the aggregate reduction in the unit cost of lead pro- 
duction was no less than 40 per cent., and avenues leading in the 
same direction continued to be explored. 

With the spread of economic nationalism the problem of finding 
profitable markets for surplus products had become increasingly 
difficult, if not insoluble, and, as he had already stated, the prospect 
of any early abatement of this attitude was not bright. 

Their ability to operate their industry in these circumstances 
was, therefore, dependent entirely upon their power to produce 
more cheaply than their competitors and so to gain access to the 
few markets that still remained open and in which means of pay- 
ment were possible of negotiation. Short of overmastering con- 
ditions which denied them a fair field for their efforts, they had every 
hope of success. 

The prosperity of the corporation was largely dependent on the 
world price of the metals they produced and its power to earn 
satisfactory profits from its existing resources remained unimpaired 
and would quickly respond to any improvement in the market 
value of its principal products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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WINNEBAH TINFIELDS, LIMITED 
PROGRESS OF OPERATIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Winnebah Tinfields, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, Mr M. L. Innes Browne presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: There is 
little in the balance sheet that calls for comment. Cash in hand 
and at bank at the date of the balance sheet amounted to 
{13,861 2s. 4d., and has since, by the issue of further shares, 
been increased to £57,571. The provision of working capital has 
enabled the company to commence work upon its properties on 
the Prestea-Ashanti line of reef. Work is now in progress on the 
Tsifufu. Concession and on the company’s Boppo No. 3 
Concession. 

Our Boppo No. 3 Concession adjoins Boppos Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Limited, and the larger Boppos Nos. 
4, 5 and 6 of Kwahu Mining Company (1925), Limited, and the 
work there is being carried out in conjunction with the latter 
company. Results to date are good, and indicate large deposits 
of profitable ore. There are many advantages in prospecting and 
developing these properties together, and it may be advantageous 
that our Boppo No. 3 property and the larger property, Boppo 
No. 4, of the Kwahu Mining Company be worked together when 
sufficient ore has been developed. 

Our other property, the Tsifufu, covers a large area, and the 
work done to date there is as yet of a preliminary nature. Very 
much more rapid progress is being made on the Boppo properties, 
which are situated in a centre of mining activity. On the Boppo 
properties we are not dependent on one reef. We have not yet 
covered the whole of the formations which are evident from past 
and present prospecting. 

We have reefs carrying high values, and we also have the 
formation known as the crushed zone where the bulk of the ore, 
though profitable, is of low grade, but here also there is evidence 
of much higher grade ore. The Boppo properties are on the 
Prestea-Ashanti line of reef, and work can be confidently under- 
taken on this formation owing to the great strength and _per- 
sistence of the main ore channels and the auriferous content of 
the lodes. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. D. C. Cawood and Mr M. L. Innes 
Browne, were re-elected ; and the auditor, Mr Henry C. McAllister, 
having been reappointed, the proceedings terminated. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 
BETTER PRICES—INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The eighth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, in London, Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The company was permitted to produce 976 tons 
of tin ore as compared with 626 tons in the previous year. No. 2 
dredge was operated for the full twelve months and No. 1 dredge 
for three months, the other dredges remaining idle. 3,215,400 
cubic yards of ground were worked, as against 2,516,100 cubic 
yards in the year before, and the average value of the ground 
treated was 0.51 kati per cubic yards, as against 0.42 cati in the 
preceding year. The output realised £138,373, the average price 
per ton being {141 13s. 11d., as compared with an average price 
£98 19s. 7d. per ton. After charging depreciation, the profit for 
the year is £76,117. 

The directors recommend payment of a final dividend of 6} per 
cent., bringing the total dividends up to 20 per cent. and leaving 
a balance of £25,093 to be carried forward. 

The dividend of 20 per cent. compares with a dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the preceding twelve months. This substantial increase 
is, of course, due to the better prices ruling for tin ore and to 
the increased production won during the year. 

The report and accounts show your company to be in a sound 
financial position, and testify to the all-round strength of your 
undertaking. The accounts also serve to illustrate in tangible 
measure the success of the international tin restriction scheme in 
saving the industry from the disaster with which it was threatened 
some four years ago, and in restoring it to a position of healthy 
stability. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

At an extraordinary general meeting a resolution was approved 
limiting the right to vote at shareholders’ meetings to British 
citizens and corporations, and providing that others than British 
citizens should not be eligible as directors without the consent of 
a majority of the board. 


GOLD COAST MAIN REEF, LIMITED 
SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The first ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr M. L. Innes Browne, who presided, said: The financial 
position is sound, and with the proceeds of the 50,000 shares 
allotted at 2s. 6d. premium since the date of the balance sheet we 
now have {114,757 in cash or Government securities. 

Work on the properties was commenced by the company about 
a year ago. The work done fully confirms the good reports made 
by eminent mining engineers and geologists and has given the 
information required to develop the mine. 

The Bondaye workings are situated near the northern end of the 
property, where old workings mark the outcrop for a distance of 
1,300 ft. Nine adits driven at water level have intersected the 
reef, and the good values and widths are confirmed. On the 
Bondaye workings two shafts are being sunk. The main shaft has 
been sunk and timbered to a depth of 116 ft. When sunk another 
24 ft. a crosscut will be put in to cut the reef under No. 6 adit, 
where the reef carrying good values is 9 ft. wide. No. 4 shaft 
has been sunk and timbered to a depth of 4o ft., and when sunk 
to a depth of 136 ft. a crosscut will be put in to cut the reef under 
No. 4 adit and under No. 2 winze, where the reef is 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide and value 35 dwts. 

The Tuappim workings are also being opened up by shafts where 
an adit has been driven 480 ft. on the reef, good widths and 
payable values being reported. 

The completion of the motor road from Prestea Railway Station 
to the mine now gives us good transport facilities, and the power 
plant being sent out will facilitate the development of the mine in 
depth ; this has been badly needed in the past. The power plant 
should be erected in February, when development work on a very 
much larger scale will be undertaken with a view to bringing the 
mine to the producing stage. 

Now that the initial difficulties have been overcome the develop- 
ment of the mine should make good progress, and in view of the 
results of the work done during the year we can now confidently 
undertake the development of the mine in depth. The company 
has adequate working capital to bring the mine to a producing 
stage and to equip it with the plant to recover the gold. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 36} PER CENT. 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Under the provisions of the International Tin Restriction 
Agreement the Company was permitted to produce 770 tons of 
tin ore as compared with 629 tons in the previous year. The 
output realised £108,765, the average price per ton being 
£141 2s. 6d. as compared with £95 16s. 4d. per ton for the previous 
year. The profit for the year is £78,268. The directors recom- 
mend payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 36} per 
cent. for the year. 

To keep our equipment up to the highest standard of efficiency 
it will be advisable in the course of the next 18 months or so to 
place an order for a new dredge. The cost of the dredge will 
amount to approximately £120,000, and it is gratifying to feel 
that this sum can be financed from our own resources. 

When one looks back over the history of the tin-mining industry 
since the inception of the restriction scheme and considers the 
difficulties which have been encountered in coping with the heavy 
accumulation of surplus stocks, and the falling off in trade during 
the first two years of the period, the successful surmounting of 
these adverse factors and the restoration of the industry to a 
position of stability, with supply adjusted to demand, is an 
accomplishment that speaks volumes of praise for those countries 
which, through their representatives, were instrumental in bring- 
ing about this desirable result. 

We are financially in a strong position, fortunate in possessing 
a good property, and we own in our latest machine one of the 
finest dredges operating in Malaya. I feel you have reason to 
view the future of your company with every degree of confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was 
passed limiting the right to vote at shareholders’ meetings to 
British citizens and corporations, and providing that others than 
British citizens shall not be eligible as directors of the company 
without the approval of a majority of the members of the board 
of directors. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended December 31, 
1934, amounted to {9,248,000 against ordinary expenditure of 
£10,730,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £62,370, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by £1,779,000 to approximately {8,144 millions.* 


(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 

IIE. 90 nkcncannanansiicnel ¢ 7,818 | Public Department Advances .. 7,780 
National Savings Certificates ... + 350 | Road Fund Temp. Advances . — 237 
P.O. and Teleg. Capital Expdtre. + 2,350 | N. Atlantic Shipping Issues ...... - 22 
P.O. and Teleg. Capital Expdtre. 450 
Cattle Industry Temp. Advances — 250 
+ 10,518 ~ 8,739 


* Including (200 millions on Account of Exchange E es Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at December 31, 1934, appears below :-— 


NATIONAL DEBT—(Million £) 





2% and 2$% Consols = 


War Stock ....... 


1,038 | 1,038} 1,038 


$848 | $823] t900 
30 50 27 


7,822 | 7,873 | 7,880) 7,936 
208 | 208; 208 














25 


we 7,413 | 7,433 | 7,644 
170} 214 








Other Capital Liabilities} 57 


Total Liabilities .... | 711 
' 


* Includes debt to American Government. 

t Includes United States and French credits to British Treasury 

¢ Including borrowing of £200 millions for Exchange Equalisatica Fund. 
Tt Includes {4-4 millions of National Saving Bonds. 








8,079 | 7,583 | 7,647 | 7,860 | 8,030 | 8,081 | 8,088)8,144 











Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





Estimate eee 
REVENUE forthe | April1, | April! 9 days | 8da 
1 year 1934, to Es. c ended ended 
934-35 | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY REVENUE £ £ 


3,917,000} 3,797,000 
450,000] 510,000 
970,000] 900,000 
530,000} 500,000 





Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Profits Tax 
Land Tax and Mineral 
SITE sesssoncesdeom 


Total Inland Revenue 
Customs and Excise— 
Customs 


Excise 


10,000 
5,867,000] 5,717,000 


2,411,000} 2,131,000 
700,000} 700,000 


3,111,000} 2,831,000 


Total Customs and Excise 





Motor Vehicle Duties oe 
chequer Share) . a 


185,000 
Post TP (Net Receipt) 


250,000] 12'200,000] 250,000] 350,000 


a 1,030,000 910,000 20,000 30,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 3,310,129} 3,677,280 ae ta 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 12,414,483} 19,304,503 435 76,353 


706,520,000|413,312,612|416,300,783| 9,248,435| 9,189,353 





Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
i cosas 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund 


43,950,000] 42,200,000) 1,800,000} 1,550,000 
24,255,000) 10,507,000} 9,636,000 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue | 84,718,000] 54,457,000] 51,836,000 1,800,000] 1,550,000 


467,769,612) 468, 136,783) 11,048,435] 10,739,353 
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Total Issues out of the Exchequer 


















Estimate to meet payments 
for the year 
1934-35 
EXPENDITURE (including | nrii1, | April, | 9days | 8 days 
Supple- | i934 to | 1933, to | ended | ended 
mentary | Dec.'31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. $1, 
Grants) 1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY ; 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ 


Interest and Management of 
National Debt ............... 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland 
I sa scinecbbistihensionais 
~~ er Consolidated Fund Ser- 


pougpwneuesenecenngecsscese 76,144 75,506 
Post 0 Office Fund . at oe Mess 


1,903,278} 1,800,135 
226,643 





7s Ae 2,206,065| 1,875,661 
Total Supply Services 
(excluding Post Office) |466,296 000/334,366,319/ 324,084,576 8,524,000] 8,041,006 


Balance of Marginal Pro- 
vision (Restoration of 
GD < wetecinernassoniienee 


~— nay Expendi- 





Payments to U.S.A. Govt. ... 


Total (excluding Self- 
Balancing Expenditure) 77, 753,000 $23,7 715,150|514,417,178) 10,730,065) 9, 016, 61 


SELF-BALANCING 





EXPENDITURE 
ED ni cintnninacchaneionen 463, t 42,200,000} 1,800,000} 1,550,000 
SIT. \Gisbeneseasendescnden en 


24,255,000 10,507,000} 9,636,000 


Total Self-Balancing Fx- 
IUD. -acccncrnsccesnaics 84,718,000] 54,457,000) 51,836,000) 1,800,000) 1,550,000 


578,172, 150|566,253,178 12, 530,065| 11,468,681 








The aggregate revenue and expenditure to December 31, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL Yuar, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, To DECEMBER 31, 1934 


(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 
IE iciecccscubarnaneny 523,715 | Revenue .............sceeecees seteesssseeees 413,312 
Increase in balances ............ 165 —— increase in borrowing £116,003 
s— 
New Sinking Fund ............ 5,435* 
Net fe sinwecbbusauhstvecccoiensst 110,568 





523,880 523,880 


* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1934 by borrowing. 
Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT onatemaied 
Dec. 31, "33 Mar. 31,'34 Dec. 31,'34 Dec. 31, °34 


Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ £ £ 
standing— 
Advances by Bank of England...... 5,500,000 — 4,250,000 
Advances by Public Departments... 35,150,000 44,900,000 27,350,000 — 3,530,000 
Treasury Bills Outstanding ............ 938,745,000 799,810,000 899;710,000® + 7,825,000 
Total Floating Debt ............ 973,895,000 844,710,000 932,560,000 + 45,000 


* Includes £11,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the Account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 

Tenders for {35,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on Decem- 
ber 28, 1934, and the total amount applied for was {66,385,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated 
Monday at £99 18s. 5d. and above in full ; Tuesday to Saturday, 
at {99 18s. 4d. about 37 per cent., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 6s. 6-06d. The amount allotted was £35,000,000. 
The following table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 





















Amount Total Amount A 

Date Offered | Applications |  Alllotted Rate & 

1932 £ 8. 4d. 

January 1............00++ eosesee 40,065,000 0,34,000 38,000,000 f 8 4 
Apfil 1 .....eecesereceereerenees 45,000,000 61,860,000 43,950,000 2 3 93-73 
uly 1 ...... eocvcces: seseseseeeee | 45,000,000 59,945,000 45,000,000 0 16 11°82 
Br ee -eaamaneeoreneeom 55,000,000 | 100,325,000 | 50,000,000 | 0 16 11-24 
anuary 6...........0-+. esseeee | 45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-% 
aly 7. — 42,000,000 010 4-85 
6 7 ne eoecen: ° 45,000,000 100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-98 
January 5 ........0.0000020000. | 35,000,000 000 30,000,000 @ 18 11-5 
April 6 ....cececrecereereeeeeses 40,000,000 80. ,000 000,000 017 9-01 
NERY B.cccccccccccccccccccccocees 35,000,000 62,745,000 $2,000,000 016 4:14 
ao aan seam -- | 35,000,000 000 | 31,510,000 | 0 15 9-762 
December 7.....cs000e0e0002 | 40,000,000 | 58,425,000 40,000,000 O11 2-18 
35,000,000 46,670,000 31,870,000 0 9 5-48 
December 21......-..s0+00++s: 35,000,000 45,545,000 34,745,000 010 2-79 
December 28.....---+0+-+s000 | 35,000,000 | 66,385,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 6 6-06 





NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 














Total Sales of Savings Certificates | oun _ Value 
Week ended December 8, 1934 000... ccccecsessevees 902,458 751,906 
Week ended December 15, 1934 200.0 oo cece eceee 812,420 649,996 
February, 1916, to December 15, 1934  ..........00000 1,207,431,260 951,554,758 


ee ans 
At the end of November, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 


of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£389,559,217. 
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The OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Head Office: 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, January 2, 1935 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





















































£ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt .............. + 11,015,100 
In Circulation ...............+0+ 394,731,125 | Other Government Securities 245,575,881 
In Banking Department ... 57,570,974 | Other Securities ................0. 959,587 
UPR GHEE cccsoneccecseccsocceece - 2,449,432 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue ... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... -- 192,302,099 
452,302,099 452,302,099 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 89,336,413 
TREES ccacccccccoccnce - 3,494,569 | Other Securities :— 
ore see =: 9, 931,185 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances ... £24,195,414 
Bankers .........£117,343,357 Securities ...... £10,562,341 
Other Accounts £36,822,046 ——_ 34,757,755 
—— 154,165,403 | Notes.............0006 eoccece eeceeseee 57,570,974 
Gold and Silver Coin ....... evsee 479,015 
182,144,157 182,144,157 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
: Dividend Accounts. 
Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Both Departments Jan. 2,1935 | Last Week Last Year 
£ £ £ 
Note circulation.................sssssse0e 394,731,125 — 10,432,675 + 12,656,194 
Public deposits ..............scccceceeeeeee 9,931,185 + 52,821 — 6,804,116 
Bankers’ deposits ..........c...sseesessee 117,343,357 + 28,203,782 — 10,384,130 
Other deposits ...........c.cecceeceesesees 36,822,046 + 417,464 + 311,088 
Seven-day bills .............sscssecesesees ia ese - 929 
Total outside liabilities 558,827,713 + 18,241,392 — 4,221,893 
Capital and rest .......ccseescceesseeees 18,047,569 + 57,832 + 13,799 
Government debt and securities ...... 345,927,394 + 1,812,470 + 1,669,070 
24,195,414 + 16,616,837 — 1,364,755 
11,521,928 — 126,500 — 4,562,737 
R ccccce 2,449,432 + 4,082 — 1,087,110 
*s reserves) ... | 192,781,114 - 7,665 + 1,137,438 
department...............+++ eansecoesoce 58,049,989 + 10,425,010 — 11,518,856 
— of reserve to outside lia- |—- —-- eae LN 
(a) Banking t 1 
a only 
(“ proportion ”) .........ss+0-+ 35-3%, + 2-2% — 31% 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“ reserve ratio") ...... 34°5°%, — 12% — 0:3% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department Gold in of |us ¢ 
Date | Notes | Circula- | Public | Bankers’| Other | tof | 3's 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
1934 f £ £ £ £ £ % 
Dec. § | 452,183 385,447 8,603 108,852 36,393 70 in 2 
» 12] 452,183 | 393,221 7,926 | 103,303 36,958 Nil 2 
» 9 | 452,217 401,991 8,389 90,733 37,000 34 in 2 
» 26] 452,273 405,164 9,878 89,140 36,405 56 in 2 
1935 
Jan. 21 452,302 394,731 9,931 117,343 36,822 29 in 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Other 
Securi- 
ties 
1994 % £ £ £ 
Dec. 5 ose hes tho 192/00 85 84,806 9,566 | 10,101 ers a 
» 12] 256,529 830 192,737 | 35 85,821 | 10,136 | 10,613 | 59,516 | 40 
» 19) 256,569 880 192,773 } 35 83,841 7,024 |} 12,407 | 50,782 | 37 
» 26) 256,573 981 192,789 | 35 87,541 7,579 | 10,667 | 47,625 | 35 


192,781 


34} | 89,336 | 24,195 | 10,562 | 58,050 [35 4 





NOTICES 


Mr R. R. Birrell, who took charge of the London office of the 
Imperial Bank of India when Mr W. Lamond went to India to take 
up his duties there as a managing governor of the bank, has now 
been appointed London manager. 


The directors of Westminster Bank Limited announce with great 
regret the retirement of their senior colleague, Mr Herbert Robinson 
Arbuthnot, who has been an active member of the board for 35 
years. 








BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town Metropolitan} Country | Total 

















1934 f £ f £ 
January 1 to December 19 .... 29,846,770 1,708,364 2,904,879 34,460,013 
Week ended December 26 ..... 419,572 26,374 38,150 484,096 
Week ended January 2, 1935.. 787,125 39,445 62,552 889,122 
Total to date, 1935 .............. 313,345 | 14,655 | 22,069 350,068 
Total to date, 1934 .............. 243,326 15,797 21,072 280,195 
i ea ag S| + 70,019} — 1,142 | + 997 | + 69,874 
Increase or decrease in 19344 = 28-8%}—= 7:2% |= 47% | = 24-9% 
Total for year 1934............... 30,740,117 1,759,528 2,984,512 35,484,157 
Total for year 1933............... 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 32,137,626 
; + 3,025 02,853 218, y y 
Increase or decrease in 1934 { +3, oon = t se, + 78% teen 
j 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Aggregate 
Week ended : Totals. 
December 29 Month of December January 1 to 
December 31¢ 
Inc. or 
1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 en 1933 1934 
No. of working days : 24 24 ; 
£ £ £ f£ % a £ 
BIRMINGHAM....... 2,067 | 1,727 | 10,082 | 11,074 | + 9-8 | 115,264 | 117,448 
BRADFORD ......... 962 855 4,319 3,949 | — 8-5 | 43,747 44,820 
Re lncceccccecsecee 744 591 4,531 4,361 | — 3-7 | 56,697 60,533 
| 4,154 | 3,501 +e oni ae 267,120 | 268,461 
a 467 463 2,992 3,096 | + 3-4 | 36,078 37,277 
RIE cisetinvcnsecesss 584 856 3,251 3,980 | +22-4 | 43,842 46,950 
LEICESTER ......... 400 535 2,672 3,015 | +12-8 | 32,085 32,576 
LIVERPOOL ......... 4,086 | 4,161 | 23,571 | 26,352 | +11-7 | 303,001 | 314,169 
MANCHESTER?® ... | 7,522 | 7,930 | 30,052 | 43,508 | +11-4 | 476,552 | 498,330 
NEWCASTLE ........ 1,280 | 1,128 6,347 6,957 | + 9-6 | 72,916 76,902 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 277 260 1,817 1,941 | + 6-8} 22,191 22,610 
SHEFFIELD ......... 532 606 3,309 3,983 | +20-3 | 39,166 43,178 
23,075 | 22,613 | 101,943 | 112,216 | +10-0 |1,508,658) 1,563,254 


* Figures for Manchester for the weeks ended December 30, 1933, and December 29, 
1934, were 8,104 and 9,776 respectively and total Provincial Clearings for the same weeks 
were 29,274 and 32,573. 

+ Dublin to December 29. 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10, 1932. Chile in August 12, 1933. Denmark in 
November 10. International Settlements, Danzig in December 8. Lithuania 
in December 15. Portugal, Estonia, Sweden, Turkey, Java, Netherlands and 
Latvia ia December 22. Canada, Egypt, Switzerland, Spain, Roumania, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary in December 29. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—lIn $’s (000’s omitted). 


Jan. 4, Dec. 12, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 26, Jan. 2, 
RESOURCES 1934 1934 1934 1934 1935 
Gold Certificates on hand 

and due from the Treasury eco 5,123,150 | 5,122,760 | 5,122,400 | 5,124,340 
Total reserves .........-..s0s+0« 3,795,710 | 5,378,510 | 5,361,880 | 5,354,970 | 5,396,490 
Total cash reserves ......... 226,800*| 235,880 219,660 213,620 253,090 
Total bills discounted......... 106,120 9,260 8,610 9,280 7,090 
Bills ht in open market 121,060 5,690 5,680 5,610 5,610 
Total bills on hand ......... 227,180 14,950 14,290 14,890 12,700 
Industrial Advances ......... “an 10,660 12,490 13,590 14,310 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 2,431,910 | 2,430,220 | 2,430,170 | 2,430,200 | 2,430,680 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,660,580 | 2,455,820 | 2,456,950 | 2,458,680 | 2,457,700 
Total resources ............-++ 7,093,570 | 8,451,360 | 8,490,510 | 8,387,310 | 8,508,830 

LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation ......... 3,071,760 | 3,201,460 | 3,231,860 | 3,261,490 | 3,215,660 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 

in circulation ............... 208,010 27,050 26,750 26,600 26,360 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 

SETVE ACCOUNT ......-..-00e0e 2,709,920 | 4,111,950 | 3,943,120 | 3,961,200 | 4,089,550 
Government deposits ......... 23,290 97,750 232,260 168,110 125,590 
Total deposits ...............+++ 2,877,870 | 4,393,310 | 4,360,290 | 4,316,920 | 4,405,070 
Capital in and surplus | 422,580 | 290,290 | 290,230 | 291,590 | 300,080 
Total BUEUD westinateccacnne 7,093,570 | 8,451,360 | 8,490,510 | 8,387,310 | 8,508,830 
Ratio of total reserves to 

deposit and Federal 

Reserve note liabilities 

ts ceeeaitdiameieinth 63-8% 70-8% 70-6% 70-7% 70-38% 


® Reserves other than gold. 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 


jan. 4, Dec. 12, , Dec. 19, | Dec. 26,| Jan. 2, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1935 
Total FOSETVES — ....e0nee 922,330 | 1,771,190 | 1,756,080 |1,818,230 | 1,926,050 
Total discounted....... ee 47,160 5,520 5,540 5,410 4,250 
Bills ht in open market 11,570 2,060 2,050 1,980 1,980 
Total U.S. Govt. ties 831,750 777,750 777,750 | 777,750 777,820 
Total bills and securities ... $91,380 | 786,040 | 786,090 | 785,960 784,870 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 
cocccccocsocose 1,002,410 | 1,631,510 | 1,591,360 {1,659,960 | 1,746,810 
Ratio of total res. to and ‘ 
Federal Res. note fli- 
ties combined ...... ...... 57-0% 71-9% 71-9% 72-6% 73-6% 


FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS. 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted). 






Dec. 13, | Nov. 14, | Nov. 21, | Nov. 28, 


1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Loans  .......00006 evecce 8,471 7,716 7,691 7,705 7,765 7,739 
Investments ............ 8,048 10,043 10,997 10,059 10,094 10,173 
Demand its...... 10,775 13,504 13,563 13,627 13,655 13,789 
Time RB cccccccee 4,356 4,448 4,422 4,392 4,329 4,341 
Government deposits 736 816 781 749 770 771 
Due from banks ...... 1,190 1,631 1,622 1,585 1,639 1,702 
Due to banks ......... 2,669 4,024 3,993 3,923 4,041 4,117 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK—In {’s (000’s omitted). 





3, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 17, | Dec. 24, 


ASSETS 934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold and English sterling . 15,707 15,707 | 15,707 | 15,707 | 15,707 
Other coin, bullion and cash 5,811 5,792 5,658 5,922 4,926 5,709 
Money at short callk—London | 25,563 23,602 | 24,6065 | 24,594 | 22,481 
Short-term loans ..............+ 12,735 12,592 | 13,108 } 10,893 | 13,468 
Tl accumtaksansntmanneesen 65,383 65,632 | 66,630 | 68,126 | 68,266 
Discounts and advances 5,829 991 6,107 5,959 6,058 6,264 
Other assets ............:0.se00es 8,308 366 6,615 7,274 7,124 6,480 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued .................008 47,550 550 | 47,800 | 48,800 | 50,300 {| 50,300 
Reserve premium on gold 3,895 895 3,895 3,895 3,895 3,895 
tr ii cinscindninneanebawnantt 79,515 178 | 75,740 | 76,743 | 74,803 | 75,941 
EEE 2,713 805 2,859 2,971 2,961 3,286 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted). 
Dec. 22, | Nov. 23,j Nov. 30,; Dec. 7, | Dec. 14 | Dec. 21, 
1933 934 1934 1934 





1 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ......... | 17,306 | 22,157 [22,250 [22,295 [22,293 | 22,290 
Subsidiary coin ............... 360 173 159 152 134 110 
Bills discounted: Domestic 
and Union Govt. Treas. 
eqguaweenconegeoosesesesees 9 145 131 99 57 50 
Bills discounted : Foreign 19,329 9,386 9,117 8,641 9,336 9,576 
Investment ..........0.0.s0ee008 1,726 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 1,725 
Other assets ............00000- ooo eve 9,502 9,896 9,982 }10,219 9,726 
LiaBiuitiEs 
Capital ...rcccccccccccsccsccsecces 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ERSBESUD cccncccsccevcscccesseccceee 624 aso 880 880 880 880 
Notes in circulation ....... 11,014 11,167 | 12,721 12,199 11,905 | 12,405 
Government deposits ......... 1,774 2,898 2,278 1,388 2,284 2,358 
Bankers’ deposits............... 27,207 | 21,768 | 20,942 | 21,808 22,278 20,545 
Ratio of cash reserves 
liabilities to public ......... 40-4% | 55-0% | 55-4% | 55-5% 1 55-0% | 54-8% 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted). 


















Dec. 8, | Nov. 9, “oe 16, | Nov. 23, | Nov. 30,] Dec. 7, 
AssETs 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Total securities......... 45,95,08 | 47,09,35 43,85. 72 | 45,31,54 | 43,71,49] 43,41,65 
Ways and means ad- 

VONCES ccecececeesees ‘ 4,00,00 | 3,00,00 | 4,00,00 | 3,00,00 } 2,00,00} 5,00,00 
EN deniesiencetnsonsns 3,29,77 | 2,31,50 | 2,37,07 | 2,22,91 | 2,27,47] 2,40,92 
Cash creciits ...... pocece 14,25,73 | 13,64,65 | 13,41,63 | 13,43,39 | 13,61,73] 13,96,31 
Inland bills ............ 1,97,94 | 2,23,29 | 2,36,41 | 2,64,32 | 2.53,09} 2,45,31 
Foreign bills ............ 20,37 25,18 39,77 30,05 27,59} 30,25 
Dead stock ............ 2,59,61 | 2,50,64 | 250,65 | 2,50,70 | 2,50,78| 2,50,99 
Bal. with other banks 62,24 8,93 13,54 8,46 5,78 13,89 
eet Sachi 20,67,41 46,43 | 25,76,19 | 27,47,65 | 28,35,75| 24,13.01 

LiaBiuries 
Capital paid up ..... 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50) 5,¢° 50 
ated 5,27,50 | 5,27,50 
Total deposits ........ 88, 8° 35.77 
The above includes— in 8 é “= € é 

Deposits in London 919 847 896 851 836 841 

Advances in Londoa 936 1,507 1,517 3,501 1,497 1,492 
Cash, etc., at other 

in 470 69 103 66 47 107 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted). 


Dec. 29, Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dec. 21, Dec. 28, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
GOR 22. .cccceceececceseee | 77,098,002 | 82,314,313 | 82,231,706 | 82,123,267 | 82,124,109 
Fi asse ts— 
t deposits ...... 15,561 10,326 8,712 9,295 11,003 
OBL. ...ccrrcccee 1,142,503 950,666 950, 923 951,180 952,236 
Home bills ....... — 4,739,041 3,256,951 3 270, 143 3,424,248 3,971,087 
Advances against occ. 
To the State ...... 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 
Other advances ... | 2,921,270 |] 3,219,810 | 3,212,933 | 3,187,284 | 3,211,257 
Fund Dept. | 6,122,057 | 5,898,204 5,898,204 5,898,204 5,837,129 
Other assets (exctud- 
ing exch.) | 5,051,248 | 5,034,696 4,906,084 4,896,976 | 5,088,397 
BILITTES 
Notes in circulation 82,613,379 | 81,289,897 | 80,905,388 | 81,553,002 | 83,412,395 
P ublic deposits ...... 2,321,890 | 4,078,636 4,196,951 3,751,053 3,717,687 
Pcivate it8 ...0-. | 13,193,725 | 16,286,064 | 16,282,314 | 16,195,344 | 15,108,851 
Other li ties ...... } 2,160,687 2,330,370 2,294,054 2,191,055 2,156,287 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to t liabilities... 78°4% 80-8% 80-9% 80-7% 80-1% 





THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 30, | Dec. 15, " 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 






















GakS ccococccccccccoccsevcccccsoccocsococcocesecss 386,182 78,711 78,762 79,101 
Ot 43,019 21,204 21,204 21,204 
9,427 4,250 4,434 4,607 
3,225,695 | 3,598,030 | 3,621,706 | 4,065,506 
171,836 194,973 206,151 162,164 
3,798 12,099 9,060 6,112 
183,279 97,484 101,608 145,689 
581,098 754,919 755,230 763,451 
Other assets ............ eeocessccones eusceees 559,099 678,765 666,185 658,619 
Liasiuitizs 

Share capital . 150,000 150,000 150,000 
encneccoccsccscs . 472, 797 472,797 472,797 
Notes in circulation .............-.++. ecccee 3, 719, 615 | 3,724,299 | 3,900,609 
Other daily maturing obligations . "759,520 764,263 983,572 
Other 317,299 331,777 378,271 

Cover of note circulation ................ 2-11% 2+-23% 2-14% 

NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted). 

Position, 
May 28, | Dec. 28,} Dec. 6, | Dec. 13, |] Dec. 20, | Dec. 27, 
AssETs 1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
ee eccnosee (a) {?* 2,733,528 vo 957 |2,503,017}2,503,826 [2,504,785 
Silver and other coin 232,650 (0) 81,595 83,971) 86,436 86,907 
Securities.........++.+ coves | 697, 786,334] 692,226 677,396 655, 537 | 673,151 
Liasiitizs 

Notes in circulation ... | 934,150 [3,418,656'3,535,758 |3,514,169]3,513,101 |3,530,095 
ooo "217 1035 | 30, 824 29,031] 28,691 38,721 


384,150! 190,482 | 198,399 195,707 


(b) Not published. 
BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 


194,993 








Position, 
May 31, | Dec. 22, | Dec. 8, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 22, 
1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Coin and bullion—Gold............ ° 44,224 | 118,322 | 118,482 | 118,482] 118,482 
Balance abroad and bills 28,533 4,119 39,857 40,146 40,402 
Funds i in gold 
not included in reserve = 25,066 16,379 16,379 16,379 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities ..... pesceosessococe 8,816 29,190 32,748 32,748 33,873 
Discounts and loans ..........+0+++ 76,911 |} 266,035 | 252,165 | 261,723 | 261,683 
LiaBILitiIEs 
Notes in Circulation.......-0000008 | 113,484 | 332,466 | 315,678 | 331,482 | 343,492 


48,936 89,734 


85,040 
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BANK OF ITALY.—In lire (000’s omitted). 








Dec. 20, } Nov. 20, | Nov. 30,{ Dec. 10, ec. 20, 
Assets 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold, coin and bullion ............ 5,840,100] 5,769,000] 5,800,200 
Foreign bills and balances abroad 309,900 26,700 26,900 300 
T cash 288,600 293,700} 302,200 
Gold ae abroad due by 
the Sta 1,772,800} 1,772,800) 1,772,800 
Discounts 3,373,000] 3,329,100] 3,512,600 
Advances 1,805,800} 1,782,700} 1,738,200 
Credit with “Institute for In- 
dustrial Reconstruction ” ...... 1,204,900] 1,085,100] 1,085,100} 1,084, 1,079,300 
ee SECUTItIES .........006 1,370,000] 1,363,200} 1,365,100) 1,382, 1,381,500 
IABILITIES 
Pubic degen in a peesnenssenetes 12,803,500} 12,913,000]13,161,800]13,015,900) 12,756,500 


ecccececooces 1,701,700} 1,410,400) 1,583,100 1,569,000 1,568,100 
Other dewocite and drafts seavielee 

























1,641 ‘000 ‘823, 700} 755,400) 768, 600 1,095,200 
Ratio of reserve to note and sight } 
liabilities combined............... 51-22% | 42-59% | 41-27% | 41-16% * [41-24 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000's omitted). 
SS 
ASSETS Dec. 23, | Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, 
Cash reserve— 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ... 188,778 241,986 241,994 242,003 242,011 
Other foreign exchange®.... 12,944 45,939 47,055 45,061 35,883 
Bills discounted. 248,674 241,149 239,250 237,793 235,009 
Federal debt ............+++ 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 
LiaBititigs 
Share capital ............ss000 43,200 54,960 54,960 54,960 54,960 
Reserve fund ...........-++ . 11,096 11,280 11,280 11,280 11,280 
Notes in circulation .. 877,495 954,729 918,289 943,917 912,873 
— 192,222 171,927 206,376 181,782 202,643 





® In dollar and sterling only. ? In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000’s omitted) 





Assets Dec. 22, ) Dec. 8, | Dec. 15, | Dec 22 
Cash reserve :— 1933 1934 1934 1934 

Gold at home and abroad ............. . | 1,794,991 | 1,823,253 | 1,824,294 | 1,825.889 

Foreign — eoccese eocensccssocees oo 107,550 166,346 154,408 116,314 

pcapensoooccooooconess 68,815 54,790 66,495 111,071 

Bills and abvense against security ..... | 2,127,222 | 1,811,289 | 1,803,437 | 1,797,155 

Government advances .......c.cccceeseeees 1,720, 102 | 1,721,001 | 1,721,179 } 1,721,322 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .........sccccsssseeses 4,177,130 | 4,283,815 | 4,268,932 | 4,237,953 

Sight deposits ........-ccccscereeesereeceeees 1,192,177 | 1,311,880 | 1,295,396 | 1,215,515 

Time deposits ..........0ceceseerececcesecseree 1,093,344 788,780 819,630 876,830 


Dec. 23, | Nov. 30, Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, |} Dec. 23, 
AssETs 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Gold and silver holdings ... | 1,537,987 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 
Balances a and foreign 

poseccesconcsooscs 188,824 216,680 227,993 237,571 228,555 

Discounts and advances . 1,237,645 | 1,046,733 | 1,011,408 987,557 987,280 

Advances to the Treasury... | 2,843,830 | 2,755,378 | 2,755,378 | 2,755,378 | 2,755,378 

LiaBILiTiES 

a Paid UP ......c.eeeeee 500, $00,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 

ReSOrVeS.........00ccccccceeseeses 1,215,435 | 1,239,296 | 1,239,535 | 1,239,812 | 1,240,739 

Bank notes in circulation... | 2,854,632 | 2,448,778 | 2,444,063 | 2,420,547 | 2,396,669 

Sight liabilities ............... 1,670,753 | 1,914,984 | 1,831,310 | 1,838,411 | 1,855,167 

SII is thiseencesinisinnian’ 164,849 72,851 | 138,879 | 138,555 | 138,029 


BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted). 


Dec. 20,] Nov. 20,) Nov. 30, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 20 




















ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 934 
oo ee mecesrzoans 474,821 498,612 | 499,238 | 499,723 | 500,860 
Foreign exchange - 
cncceevesccoosonsosoes eo 86,276 34,783 30,106 26,993 27,745 
Bills discounted............++ 662, 615,762 631,918 619,101 616,498 
Loans against securities.... 70,875 47,228 49,707 48,783 52,536 
Reserve fund securities...... 92,761 91,486 91,486 91,486 91,486 
Advances to State ........... 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 ,000 
LiaBILiT1Es 
Share capital ....... eovscvesece 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
Reserve funds ......... eocesce 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 
Notes in circulation ......... 965,334 | 931,004 957,944 | 956,894 934,662 
Current accounts ............ 246,096 241,762 237,336 212,952 243,789 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted). 
Position, e. Nov. 17, ] Nov. 24,4 Dec. 1, . 8, 
AssETs une 30,1914) 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and 
one es end 221,320 425,070 463,366 463,838 464,504 465,038 
bullion ...... 43,903 51,689 50,688 49,938 44,894 
Discounts ..... s 41,740 617,133 589,871 592,427 653,137 591,667 
Advances ...... 70,540 52,029 91,749 94,424 93,235 93,832 
Govt. bonds ... ese 715,358 325,608 | 322,505} 619,637 599,153 
LIABILITIES 
Notes .......000 362,270 | 1,140,282 | 1,102,190 | 1,185,676 | 1,312,079 | 1,205,139 
Govt. deposits 87,340 477,284 309,718 258,198 | 452,648 | 431,367 
Other deposits 11,440 122,239 61,655 53,273 89,474 68,486 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
cweows Dec.31,} Jan. 1, oy Jan. 
1934 1934 1935 i938" 
— rate (changed irom % % % % % % % 
% June 30, 1932) . 2 2 2 2 2. 
“Seeeawan | « 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts..| -§ | 4-2 | &-B | 3 2 $ 2 
3 months’ do. coresceseesoes ve-8 fa \—fe 4 &-% i-% | 8-% 
4 months’ do. .............. i -} 1-f& | a-*%& | 4-3 ant | wi 
6 months’ do. ............+ &- —t 8 tk 3 3 * 
Discount ey Bills— 3 
2 months’ ...0...0.0-00eeeeees -4 | %-} + |Ht | eal balbea 
ET cacmngserveemeres 4 kt wt | &-3 te & 
Loane—Day-to-day. 1 | g-2 | gt -2h] g-1 | get 1 
cocccccoccocsocoosoocees t-2 4-23 | 2-21 —2 4-1 ¢-1 tI 
Deposit allowances: Bank 4 4 + $ + t t 
Discount houses at call . 4 + + + + 4 + 
Db GOMED...<0cesesecovcccces000- } 2 a ? 2 q 2 
Comparison with previous week— 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short ———————_—_—— 
Loans | 3 Months | 4 Mouths | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
%. “eo Yo ‘%o % 
Dec. 6 1 { ti H-2 2-24 oy. -" 2{ 
» 3 1 - i-k 2-2 23-2 2 
» 20 1 sj 4 8 2-2 24-2 2 
bes : t-it i-% 2-2 2f-2 24-3 
1 
Jan. 3{| 4-1 8- % mk 4 2-23 2}-23 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 







































































































































1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) Rates of Exchange, Par | Jan. 3, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 26,| Jan. 2, 
a —— New York on— Level | ~ 1934 1934 1934 1935 
Dec. 28, } Dec. 29, | Dec. 31, | Jan. 1, Jan. 2, Jan. 3, — 
Leen | a 1934 1934 | 1934 1935 1935 | "1935 London— " 
a 60 days ......... Old par $-1100) 4-9162| 4- . 
34-86 4-954-F 14-932-F  4-OSP-O49 4-944-94§ 4-935-944 4-921-93]) CIN iss scoceoe | Doltars for {1 ae 5-1250} 4-9450 $9437 io 
Sratoanl, 8. ata oe ee -91 | 4-88-89 Cheques.......... “3 2597| | 9°2250| 4-9450) 4.9437] 4-94 
Porte, Be. | “S500 lester loo se- a ie be lan eb ean” Paris........cheques |Cents for 1 franc | 6-63 |” 6-2075| 6-6062} 6-602] 6-6397 
russels, 21-06 91-05 21-06 01-051 21-05! 21-01 Brussels a Cents for 1 Belga 23-54 22-02 23-45 23-49 23°55 
ui. | 92-46 |s7e-8. is7k-B | 57h 57h svt | 578-4 Switzerland » {Cents for 1 franc | 32-67 | 30-67 | 32-44 | 32-42 | 92-56 
5. l 15-20 25 5-90-24 =. DA =. 0 ©.14_9 . 2 A ” j\Le Ss fo . % ° ° . 
Pe. 25-22 25 |15 13-20-24 1135-20-24 18-16-23 115-08-18 se \Cents for 1 lira 8-91 8 31 8-57 8-57 8-5075 
Athens, Dr. | 875 517° 517° 517° 517° 517° | 516* serlin...... o Cents for 1 mark 40-33 37-78 40-25 40-25 40-36 
Hels'fors, M.| 198-23. | 226-227 | 226-227 | 226-227 | 226-227 | 226-227 | 226-227 Vienna..... —,, \Cts. for Austrn. shig. 23-82 17-90 18-85 18-85 18-94 
i Pt.. 25-22% 36-36} 36-36 1354§-36 4) 36-36 | 35 36 dy 353-354 Madrid..... ,, — for 1 peseta 32-67 13-05 13-69 13-69 18-75 
"Esc. | 110 109}-110311099-110}!1099—1108]1099-1104]109}—11041109$—-1 104 —— o miei quae Oe 1 Se os es ee 
Amst'd'm,FL| 12-107 |7-28}-30 |7-28-294 |7-28-30 |7-28-30 | 7-26-30 \7-23-273 oa a ae 120 (| 30 | 2e@ 
Berlin, Mk... | 20°43 |12-24-30d)12-24-28d)12-23-28d)12-24-28d)12-23 37d\12-17-26d “rene ea ” Cents for 1 kroner | 45-374 | 25-76 | 24-85 | 24-85 | 24-84 
Vienna,Sch. | 34-584 | 253-273 | 259-272 | 254-278 | 25)-27} | 25}-275 | 254-274 At - Cente $ ° | ee ee 
Bu'pest, Pen| 27-82 162°) 16]°% 165° 165° 163% 163% . oe ae a : nts ee aeaaee 2-20 0-893 0-9375} 0-933 0-94 
Prague, Ke. | §16¢g (1172-1183(1179-118h]1179-1183]1172-1183]1173-1183) 117-118 Yontreal. =» Cents for Cam $b |168-3h | ee | tod | jt0ck | 008 
Danzig, Gul. | 25-00 | 149-15} | 149-15} | 149-154 | 149-154 | 14}-154 | 149-1 ae ee | | OO > 
Warsaw, ZI. 43-38 26-264 | 234-26} | 25 “284 255-264 | 254-264 | 254-26 a * — ts for 1 dollar ad ee 34-12 34-31 34-87 
Riga, Lat.... | 25°22) | 143-153 | 143-15} | 148-158 | 148-15§ | 148-158 | 148-143 oe. © Conte for 1 rupee 61:80 | 38-50 | 37-28 | 37-28 | 37-25 
Buchar’st,Lei| 813-6 480-500 | 480-500 | 480-500 | 480-500 | 480-500 | 475-495 Riode Janeiro, nee cS oe i “9 es ss | aa | oan 
Const’ple,Pst.| 110 610° 610* 608* 610* 608* 606* ates ears oo ~ oe | oe 1 oe 
276-82 213-223 ; 213-223 | 212-222 | 212-222 | 212-222 } 211-221 _—_}. $$ 
Kovno, Lit.. | 48° 29-30 | 29-30 | 283-295 | 283-293 | 287-297 | 289-294 S HA TES 
Sofia, Lev... | 673-68 | 405-435 | 405-435 | 405-435 708-438 405-435 s0h-43s SOUTH ea Exe! LANGE RA 
Tallinn,E.Kr.| 18-159 | 17§-18% | 173-188 | 179-182 | 173-189 | 173-184 | 179-183 a 
Oslo, Kr. ... | 18°159 {19-85-95 [19-85-95 [19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 | 7. | Sight | 80 days’ | = 80 days 
St’holm, Kr. | 18-159 |19-35-45 |19-35~45 }19-35-45 |19-35~45 |19-35-45 [19-35-45 sight sight sight 
Coon Ke __ aa pee 22+35—45 |22-35-45 {22-35-45 |22-35-45 Loadoa on :— 
t aa 9 974-i 973-8 972-£ 974-8 Rhodesia ..... 100 5 0 100 17 6 | 101 7 6 10 
Bombey,up.it te 1 i 184+ 1so-% a th 1834-4 South Africa 100 17 6 | £101 7 6 Hol 17 6 102 4 4 102 7 é 
Calcutta,Rup. ~¥s -% - 4- 18 4- 18 gy—ah eee ee ee 
Madras, Rup|f 184. lish-& |184-& |18t—-s lisa-a [184-8 1 a (Suitiwo Rares rex £100 Srertinc) 
Hong Kong, a we 2 a = ret 20 a 20}-214 | 204-21 | 204-213 
Kobe, Yen... ° 3- 134%- 1343-14 4/13 -14 #13 H-14 A )134H-14 Sight | elegraphic 
Shanghai, $. |? ... toh-17h 1ek-178 [ 16)-178 164-174 1eh-14 ety z 
Singapore, 2 a 284- - 28 28% - 284- London on :— a 
Batavia Faw} 1211 7-20-28 7.25-28 7-264-28)'7-26-28 | oe tos ly oF 281 ie &$ 4é$ 
vevee [t5°890d. | 3A-Kee | Sh- he | SA- Ke | INAS | Sh-ks | Shes saa accent eeaemnaaaneten 
B. Aires, §... |t47-62d. | 27§-ip | 273-39 | 273-9) At 273-3) AP te a Ota SO 
Valparaiso, 40 119}¢ 119}¢ 119}¢ | 117¢ 117e 117e CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
M’video, $... |f 51d. 20-20) |19}—20} m) 20-20} | 20-20}m | 20-20)m) 20-203 m The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited th win 
Lima, Sol. .. | 17-38 20:60 | 20-40 | 20-60 | 20-60 | 20-60 | 20-60 6 3 » Limited, quotes the following 
Mexico, Pes. | 9°76 | 174-18} | 174-18} | 174-18} | 174-18} | 173-184 | 174-18) rates of exchange :— 
Sonia, = 124-684. as i, ae zd) 24-24) | 24-24) | 24-24} La 
loscow, . 5: O§|5-68§-703|5-67§-69}|5-673-69}|5-672-69 (5-677 -69 Cc J test 
Bngkok,Bahti¢21-82d. | 217-223 ' 213-228 m2 mae 211204 thes _— nee of Quoting | ee | — Rate 
Usance: T.1., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days) BIE dsceatounecensanceses Bolivianos to £ ..... : i . 
¢ Pence per unit of local currency. | { Par, 8-239) since dollar devaluation Pesos tof tao 5 _ “7 eett 
on February 1, 1934. joa 197-104 since koruna aluation on February 17 Sucres tof ......... 24-3325 = (t)58-29 
1934. (a) Nominal. (5) Official Rate. (*) Sellers. (4d) Registered marks quoted Cordobas to f ....... 4-8665 5 ° 
at @ discount of 36-41 per cent. (e) Latest “‘export” rate. (g) Official Colones to £ ........ 9-73 i 12-46 
rate is 4}d. sellers. (m) Official rate 399d. sellers. (p) Official rate is 36}d. Bolivares to £ .... 25-2215 > 19-55 
sellers, and the average remittance rate for importers 31 §}d. Quoted on New York “a me 5-06 
Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) * No rates available. t Nominal. ¢ Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate 
Dec. 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 31,] Jan. 1, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3 The A . Ja ame a — ~— s 
centenen 1994 1934 1934 1935 1935 1935" he Ang o-South American Bank, Ltd., has received telegraphic 
Perf | Perg | Perg | Perg£ | Perg | Perg advice from the Madrid Branch that the gold surcharge for the 
; payment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period 
(d) {d) (b) (b) (6) (b) . - T : 
1 Month per par-i ak kk st h-t January Ist to 10th at 137-75 per cent. The previous rate was 
New York, cent 3 vt *-t hf it it it a fixed as from 2lst December at 137-97 per cent. 
”» 4 wW “) wi a 
ee eee ee ee a OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
» teeth 0) £) {) fe) (oy () COMMONWBALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
Paris, cent ...... . 5-7 | 46 | 57 | 57 | 46! 35 New ZEALAND 
3° 7-9 6-9 | 9-12 | 8-12 7-9 | 58 : 
Sanaa ae een] ee London on Australia and Australia aud New Zealand 
ion par par- par-4 par-} par-} par- } 
Holland, cent.. { Ss «@ 3-3 }-} 1_] }-3 Li par-} Buying Selli i i 
, 4 } 3-3 t-4 Selling Buyin 
: Hee] HE | GG | a | GS | par ae ae 
eee Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
I 7 ; 4 ; “ 
s cieaail ®.. ». i. eh fi. ot tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand| tralia | ena tralia | Zealand 
Brussels, cent os 22-26 | 15-18 | 17-20 | 17-20 | 17-20 | 17-20 7 125 124 125 2 
> a 30-34 | 23-27 | 24-28 | 25-29 | 25-28 | 26-30 Sight .... | 126 1254 | 1258 | 124@ | 1248 134 125 124 
——_—— —— a ——___— 30 days} 126 126 a ae 1244 123 125 
(a) (a) (a) (d) (5) 60 days | 127 12 “e ona 12a 123 125% 12 
ents { : eel i - 3 1-par 1-par(a) par-1 | par-1 90 days} 127 127% |... ya 123g | 1228 | 425 124 
oa sf “ —pa -par(a)|_ par- ar- eT Een aan fan Sal als Gan ee 
, * tor | See hee ae (0) aot i ea * All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LON 
(b) (6) (0) 6) | @) | 0) __ GOLD AND SILVER 
ai a 1 Month i . f~ i i - ‘ + - fe The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
, in | ta ii i al ie for week ended January 3, 1935, are issued by the Statistical 
“Woe Ca cee Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
Cc From T ; 
hanged se Changed F = e Gold Imported into Great Britain Gold Exported from Great Britain 
Albania ........ . Nov. 16,1933 8 7 Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1932 64 6 and Northern Ireland, week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
Amatestam a Sep. 18, tees :. 2 Cale canals May 24,1933 4 3 January 3, 1935 January 3, 1935 
eancecece _ a . ay 31, 1934 3 2 
Batavia.......... Nov. 1,1934 4 3 | Prague........ Jan. 25,1933 44 § 
— eoecce - July 16, 1934 7 6 Pretoria ...... May 15, 1933 ry e From Bullion* Coint To Bullion*® Coint 
Berlin .........++ Sep. 22,1932 5 4 Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1932 6} 5 ov 
Brussels ......... Aug, 28,1934 3 2 ee 
Bucharest ..... Dec. 15,1934 6 4 RUZA veveeseee. Jan. 1,1833 6 {3 t £ f 
udapest ....... Oct. 17,1932 5 44 | Rome ......... Nov. 26,1934 3 itis - J 
Calcutta ........ _ 16, = $ 1 Sofa. senenee .- Jan. 3,1934 8 $ British ae ta .12 504337 ‘2,000 —— as — 2.000 
nee ew Sep. 21° 1934 3 ; a Dec. 1,1933 3 24 game ae — sas Do scsssccacts ‘3,704 3,630 
Helsingfors...... Dec. 3,1934 4% 4 places ...... Jan. 22,1931 23 2 en cen ” es r+ meinen an 
Kovno .......... Jan. 1,1934 7 6 Tokio ......... July 2,1933 4:38 3-65 ~~ dencies _— 665 ene cerencensonnese a ceaneae 
Lisbon .......... Dec. 13, 19394 5$ 5 | Vienna........ June 27, 1934 5 44 British India ....... 491,410 ae 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... Oct. 26,1933 6 5 British Malaya...... 1,458 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1% | Irish ........... June 80,1932 3} 3 Atnteaiio ee 145,461 1371 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the New Zealand ....... 2,273 ne 
blic, 7%. ; @ 53% applied to banks and credit institutions. British Guiana...... 9,774 86 
66% applied to private persons and ke Germany ............ 4,824 me 
NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES Netherlands ......... 41,808 19,738 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and + oagapammanatan 11096 wane 
exchange rates in New York :— SR Ree 1,050 oon 
Jan. 3, Dec. 5, Dec. 12, Dec. 19, Dec. 26 Jan. 2, Switzerland ......... 14,514 10,812 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1935 itcsvavwsietedeoss 2,440 oe 
% % % % % % err 7,505 
iiaciedementaninnneinanerinns 1 1 1 1 1 “y U.S.Ass....-eeeeeerreee 36,873 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 1 ai 1 1 1 Venezuela ........... 4,467 es 
tances :— —————Selling Rates—— Other countries ... 2,892 486 
Menbes—cighis Oda. Fee eg LL aoe 
Non-mem.— lg ine, 60 ys... @ ts + fk t * WO Sissicccss 3,882,436 47,270 WD eiccseis 2,651,493 6,443 
Commercial accept., 90 days......... 1 2 a y 4 t 


i ® At current market price, ¢ At par. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


Silver Imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 3, 1935 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 3, 1935 


Coint Bullion* Coint 


| Bullion® 


Bombay via other 


British India ....... 
British Malaya ..... 


Fiji Islands 
Soviet Union 


Total 110, 744 1, 297 


* At current market price. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS : 


¢ At par. 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


WITHDRAWALS 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Movement Dec. 28, 1934, to Jan. 3, 1935 (inclusive) 
Movement during year 1934 
Movement during 1935 (January 1 to January 3, 1935 een meee 
Movement April 29, 1925, to January 3, 1935 (inelusi 
Movement September 21, ‘1931 (gold standard Sopeniell, to January 
3, 1935 (inclusive) 


£1,570,994 in 
Nil 
£23,941,141 in 


£56,307,014 in 
GOLD MARKET 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on January 2, 1935, 
as follows :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£192,272,637 on the 26th ultimo, as compared with £192,216,618 
on the previous Wednesday. During the period December 20th to 
January 2nd the Bank of England announced purchases of bar 
gold to a total of £84,760. 

In the open market during the period under review, bar gold to 
the value of about £1,700,000 was offered. There was a steady 
general demand, prices being maintained at a premium over gold 
exchange parities. 

Quotations :— 

Equivalent value 
Per fine ounce of £ sterling 

IIE BD vin vo 0050s cnnve cesses 140s. 84d. 12s. 0-90d. 

2 140s. 11d. 12s. 0-69d. 
140s. 84d. 12s. 0-90d. 
140s. 8d. 12s. 0-95d. 
140s. 9-Od. 12s. 0-86d. 
140s. 104d. 12s. 0-73d. 
140s. 103d. 12s. 0-73d. 
140s. 114d. 12s. 0-65d. 
141s. Od. 12s. 0-60d. 

Closed eee 
140s. 104d. 12s. 0-73d. 

Average 140s. 11-0d. 12s. 0-69d. 

Gold shipments from Bombay have again been on a large scale. 
The s.s. “ Strathaird,’’ which sailed on December 22nd, carries 
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about £1,813,000, of which £1,513,000 is consigned to London and 
£300,000 to New York. The s.s. ‘“‘ Ranpura,” which sailed on 
December 29th, carries about £603,000 consigned to London and 
the s.s. ‘‘ President Polk” has £26,000 consigned to New York. 


SILVER MARKET 

Since our last letter prices have been subject to rather wider 
fluctuations, but the market made a good recovery after the decline 
seen in the early part of the period under review. On December 21st 
prices were quoted at 234}}d. for cash and 23}$d. for two months’ 
delivery—a fall of $d. as compared with the quotations of the 
previous day; the sharp decline was due to heavy liquidations by 
bulls on a poorly supported market. At this level, however, there 
was a good demand from America, and the Indian Bazaars, and 
speculators showed more confidence. With a revival of demand, 


the trend of prices was steadily upward, and the market maintains 
its firm undertone. 


In LonDON 
Bar silver per oz. std. 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delivery delivery -999 fine 
December 20..... 24 #d. 24 $d. 534 
” — #d. 23 4d. 20 53% 
» : 24d. 53 ¥% 
24 Ad. 53% 
Average 24-0781d. 
December 27 ; ' 244d 
244d. 
24$%d. 
243d. 
» 243d. 
Average 24-587d 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 20th ultimo to the 2nd instant was $4-94§ and the 
lowest $4-93}. 
INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees) 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 
18,432 18,467 
9,549 9,584 
4,155 4,155 


In NEw YORK 
Cents per 


January 1 


Dec, 7 
18,508 
9,624 


Gold coin and bullion in India 4,155 


Securities (Indian Government) 3,304 3,321 3,321 
Securities (British Government) 1,424 1,407 1,408 
The stocks in Shanghai on the 29th ultimo consisted of about 
23,100,000 ozs. in sycee, 253,000,000 dollars and 41,100,000 ozs. in 
bar silver, as compared with about 25,500,000 ozs. in sycee, 
254,000,000 dollars and 40,500,000 ozs. in bar silver on the 22nd 
ultimo. 
Statistics for the month of December last are appended :— 
Bar Silver per oz. std. Bar Gold 
Cash Two Months’ Per Ounce 
delivery delivery fine 
Highest price 243d. 25d. 141s. Od. 
Lowest price 23 43d. 23 43d. 139s. 94d. 
Average 24-4036d. 24-5286d. 140s. 7-44d 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


Gold Silver— 
per Per Ounce 


Ounce | Cash | Forward 


1934 s. d. d. d. 
Dec. 28 ... 140 10} | 243 24} 
» 29 .. | 140 114 | 24% | 248 
» SL. | 141 O | 248 242 
1935 
Jan. 1... 


oo SD. ane 


Date Silver 


5, 1928 
10, 1929 
9, 1930 
8, 1931 
7, 1932 
5, 1933 
24} 4, 1934 


Market closed 
140 104 , 248 24} 
141 64 | 24% | 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit 


Appropriation Corresponding 


Period Last 


Balance After Amount Year 


f Payment | Available 
poe f for 
Last = Soe 
saomune Deben- Distri- 
ture bution 
Interest 


Dividend Carried to 

Reserve, | Balance 
Deprecia-} Forwardj} Net 
tion, etc. Profit 


oa Year 
Company Ending Prefce.| Ordinary Divi 
dend 


Amount} Amount Rate 


Banks £ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales... 115,596 439,000 116,335 
Breweries 
Cobbold and Co 
Financial Land, 
Anglo-Belgian Co. of Egypt 
North Queensland Mortgage 
and Investment 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Armstrong, Siddeley Devimt. 
Rubber, etc. 
United Serdang (Sumatra) 
Rubber 
Tramways and Omnibuses 
United Service Transport.... 


£ £ £ 
Sept. 30 439,739} 555,335 439,616 


Sept. 30 6,567 45,438 52,005 8,313 23,000: 6,692 


5,456 
9,871 


14,000 37,767 
4,117 


8,227 


July 31 312 5,144 2,119 3,337 


Sept. 30 2,109 7,762 7,358 2,513 


Sept. 30 108,568} 151,133} 259,701)| 57,425 72,170)| 149,291) 64 


Aug. 31 78,172 98,361] 176,533 oes 5, 6 81,137]; 52,778) 3 


Sept. 30 125 9,980] 10,105 / : 13383 os 140)| 8,902) 1073 


Rio Claro Railway and In- 


Nov. 30 84,104 


183,449 


104,269} 188,373 ° , 54 85,836 


50 = |Dr. 10,000 


99,065 


Barratt and Co. ............0++ Nov. 20 77,143| 260,592 174,592)| 80,173 
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COMPANY NEWS 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 


RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 1934 
week ended Dec. 30, compared with 1933, 
34 52 weeks 
(b) Week ended = 
Dec. 28, 1934 | Miles a (£000) 








(c) Week ended | Open z Siiszsisdsi¥ 2 
a = Ain ° eS = — | a= 
Dec. 29, 1934 afisyi ae Pr) ae} afi s 3.2 
SS8lo sos] Se les! esis o§ 
SPIR SIRS as 5% SVU LRS eo 
oO =~ Siac} Oo “ 





10,500} 9,268} 5,139] 14,407] 24,907 
10,472] 8,775] 5,113} 13,888] 24,360 
16,001] 16407} 11892} 28,299) 44,300 
15,746] 15408} 11139) 26,547) 42,293 
24,653) 23096] 11928) 35,024} 59,677 
24,256) 21741)11599) 33,340] 57,596 
15,107] 3,287] 1,612} 4,899) 20,006 
14,853) 3,184] 1,569) 4,753) 19,606 
66,26 1]52058| 30571} 82,629) 148890 
65,327] 49108) 29420} 78,528}143855 


























°$ 127-7] ... | ... | 26-9] 154-6 
: 128-6] ... | ... | 27-0] 155-6 
. 517-7] ... | ... | 444-2] 961-9 
. 409-3] ... |... | 371-7] 781-0 
25- 1247-5] ... |... 11752-813000-3 
waite 1225-1 1625-512850-6 
CoMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING Periops, 1933 and 1934 
(000’s omitted) 
Great LMS. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 
Western eth ew De wade . . 
First half - 1934, compared é é é é 
with first half-year 1933 : 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 399 + 1,422 + 1,479 + 232 
Net increase or decrease* ...... + 370 + 1,000 + 688 + 90 


ond half-year 1934, compared 
with second half-year, 1933 : 
26 weeks to December 30, 1934] + 148 + 659 + 528 + 168 


Weekly average second half 1934 5,3 °, 4 
Latest week 1934 compared with ” "= ” 
Suntccinintadibicetiwacnanccackhinssnaane —- 13 — 68 — 69 + 10 


* Including receipts from ancillary businesses. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
7 *Takings Compared with 1933 
Week ending December 20, 1984 ........ccccccsscsseceese £496,900 : 32,700 
Aggregate 26 weeks ending December 29, 1934. ...... £13,859,200 + 280,800 
For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see the 
5 7 Fconomist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 
Note.—The receipts in 1934 include receipts of bus and coach undertakings not 
anges by London oot in the onauuending period of 1933. — order to 
mparison wi @ previous year, the figures for that year have n adjusted 
on the basis of the best information available. er 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 






































Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
3 i for Week Receipts 
Name $ oe SD 
S| a [aS] 1934 | ane 
INDIAN 
1934 Rs. Rs. + Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal...... 35 |Dec. 1]1,330] — 3,65,400]4+ 12,709) 1,25,50,946] + 15,72,958 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 36 8} 202 27,300} 4,100} 13,20,800]— 82,900 
Bengal & N.Western] 10 8] 2,113 6,46,955] — 31,022) 57,86,133} — 3,00,540 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 35 1] 3,269} —15,10,000] +.1,05,959) 5, 10,17,522| + 37,05,408 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I.| 39 29) 3,072] 22,79,000}+ 58,000] 7,88,38,000] + 35,18,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 36 8] 3,230] —11,82,000] —3, 14,038] 5,11,30,550]— 1,96,587 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon} 10 8} 572] 1,33,374]+ | 4,583] '10,98,209]4+ 71,981 
South Indian ....... 35 1'2,526' —9,01,232' — 1,32,792' 3,72,32,9661+ 5,66,140 
CANADIAN 
‘somes 1934 $ 
Canadian National. | 51 [pee 21|23733 3.8, ssi| + 268,297 160,519.413] +15720904 
Canadian Pacific... | 51 21]17018] — 2,534,000] + 257,000] 122,379,000! + 11030000 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Antofagasta (Chili 1934 Z Z i Z 
and Bolivia)...... 52 |Dec. 30] 830 . 20,350]+ 8,950}  788,810}+ 212,800 
. “= 111,100|+ 6,900] 3,320,700|+ 248,600 
Argentine N.E. .... | 26 29) 753)< ¢ £6,508] — 298 193,171|— "43,082 
; . , t1,176,000]— 27,000] 30,762,000] + 3,087,000 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 26 29) 2,806) < £68,893|— 9,683] 1,789,893|— '328'329 
t —97,000]— 14,900] 2,842,800]+ 155,000 
B.A. Central .........| 23 sas § $1468|— 1,301 248,159/4+ 13.530 
$2,335,000] — 300,000] 54,471,000] + 1,436,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 26 29) 5,085) 4 *7'136,790|— 35,320] 3,169,480] "876,535 
t 750,000]+ 5,000] 18,612,000]+ 640,000 
B.A. Western ...... = 29) 1,930) $ ¢43:937|— 4.724] 1,082773|— 292.777 
: $1,820,550] — 183,200] 51,261,650] +4,912,050 
Central Argentine . | 26 29) 3,700! 4 & #106,652|— 24/227] 2'980,703|— '560,947 
Central Uruguayan | 26 29) 273 17,463} — 97 425,348/+ 5,392 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 26 29) 311 3,843|+ 686 87,913|+ 7,736 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.)... | 26 29) 185 2,396} + 703 47,010] + 1,930 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.)... | 26 29) 211 1,652|— 352 37,653] — 462 
t 435,000|— 12,000] 13,358,000]+ 322,000 
Cordoba Central... | 26 29) 1,218/4 3 ¢25\480|— 3.720] '776,620|— 226,580 
. ' ‘ t 249,700]+ 32,100] 5,353,900]+ 800,600 
Entre Rios .......... 26 29) 81014 5 f14,628|4 415} '311,753|— 35,070 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 52 29} 1,082 £13,300}+ 3,200 478,000|— 54,600 
Leopoldina........... 52 29]1,916/n  £18,771|— 982) 1,312,015|+ 32,454 
Leopoldina Termnl. | 52 29) ... IMs. 318,000}4+ 40,000} 15,302,000}+ 677,000 
Nitrate ............... | 12t 31] 401\n £13,123)4 1,235] 256,066]+ 108,908 
Paraguay Central.. | 26 29} 274\n £5,920|+ 3,310 120,290}+ 34,730 
Salvador.............. 25 22| 100} Col. 28,800|+ 12,700] — 303,052|- 46,741 
iieiie 51 23| 1533| £ Ms165000] — 376,000} 91,780,000] 390,000 


£28,462)}— 5,558} 1,502,897;— 44,407 

United of Havana ' 25 22! 1,365 £16,395'+ 2,611 406,907'+ 80,437 

* Converted at average official rate during week ended December 29—17-07 pesos to the £ 
” Nominal. t Months. ¢ Receipts in Argentine Pesos. 

§ Converted at average official rate during week. 
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OTHER OVERSEAS 


—_———$$—$— —— 
Epes Delta 1934 £ £ £ £ 
t Railways...| 37 |Dec. 10} 622/¢ 8,412) — 790 165,765] + 6,828 


tian Markets.. | 51 a i.. 1,945] + 43 85,821]}+ 3,895 
Gr.Southn. of Spain | 51 22} 104] Ps. 61,510/— 9,879] 2,883,064)4+ 27,728 
Mexican Railway... | 26 211 483) —$ 226,5001+ 21,0001 5,596,500) + 912,000 
Se eI eo nase cece ee a Sg ee aia 

¢ 10 days 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1934 £ £ £ 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 51 |Dec. 23] 328 $640,770|— 17,202) 31,515,181] — 1,995,270 

: $80,075|+ 7,512) 1,545,710}— 23,238 
B. Aires Lacroze ... | 23 9 £6,990] + 635 134,933]— 2,029 
Burnley, Colne and 

Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 29 76 £6,280}+ 1,012 
Calcutta Tramways it 31] ... [Rs. 1,64,839 a aa eee 
Isle of Thanet Elec. | 52 Mi in £3,411] + 52 165,693}+ 4,629 
Liverpool Corp...... | 39 , £31,167|+ 2,558) 1,110,432)4 23,922 
Madras Electric ... |11}+ 16} ... | Rs. 52,68714+ 808} 12,05,192i— 9,156 





t Months. ~ 9 days. 








REPORTS AND NOTICES 


BANKS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. — The statement of the Chase 
National Bank for December 31, 1934, shows deposits of 
$1,639,086,000 and certified and cashier’s cheques, $70,706,000, 
the sum of which, $1,709,792,000, compares with $1,533,447,000 
on june 30, 1934, and $1,364,339,000 a year ago. Total 
resources amounted to $1,999,050,000 as compared with 
$1,810,699,000 on June 30, 1934, and $1,715,188,000 a year 
ago. Cash in the bank’s vaults and on deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Bank and other banks was $514,732,000 as compared 
with $412,911,000 and $304,790,000 respectively. Investments 
in United States Government Securities were $503,435,000, in- 
cluding $46,222,000 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation Notes 
which were not included in the June 30th figure of $417,366,000 
and the figure of $207,064,000 a year ago. Securities maturing 
within two years, at $97,821,000, compared with $94,195,000 and 
$91,945,000, and other bonds and securities, including stock in the 
Federal Reserve Bank, at $133,379,000, compared with $132,857 ,000 
and $155,563,000. Loans and discounts totalled $651,070,000 
as compared with $621,566,000 and $795,192,000. Undivided profits 
on December 31, 1934, were $18,839,000 compared with $16,521,000 
on June 30th and $9,188,000 on December 30, 1933. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA.—The Royal Bank of Canada, London, 
has received by cable from Montreal the salient figures of the bank’s 
statement for the year ended November 30, 1934, which are as 
follows: Assets--Cash on hand and in banks, $165,683,032; 
securities, $163,151,556; call loans, $53,337,699; other loans, 
$333,095,616; other assets, $22,392,244; letters of credit, 
$20,763,758; total, $758,423,905. Liabilities—Capital, reserve and 
undivided profits, $56,506,805; notes in circulation, $33,221,807; 
deposits, $637,479,211; other liabilities, $10,452,324; letters of 
credit, $20,763,758; total, $758,423,905. Profits for the year, 
$4,398,217. The outstanding feature is an increase of $50,000,000 
in public deposits. Another noteworthy feature is the increase of 
$17,000,000 in commercial loans, both figures reflecting the satis- 
factory trend of conditions in Canada. Quick assets are over 
56 per cent. of the liabilities to the public—cash showing an increase 
of nearly $8,000,000 and holdings of securities an increase of 
$20,000,000. Profits amount to $4,398,217 but after deduction of 
all Federal and Provincial taxes are lower by $268,000 than those 
of last year. 


RAILWAYS 
WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Aggregate Gross Keceipts 1934 
compared with 1933, 


Gross Receipts, 
week ended Dec. 23, 











, 1934 51 weeks 

(2) Week ended} (£000) (£000) 

Dec. 21, 1934 | sn . 

(c) Week ended nmi. sladciz 2 eestitedsci@ os 
Dec. 22, 1934 - eee Se\z4| s=|| $2 | 83] Fg 33 a5 

Kli€SISSIC21 Sil $81 ER) ES] C 3 
2H] E8/89/"o| 2 || £8 | £2] 2°] 9 | Ae 

Great 1934] 3,750 | 284] 177} 110} 287] 571]] 10,320] 9,193] 5,075] 14,268] 24,588 


Western { 1933| 3.752 | 302] 168] 125] 293] 595|] 10,312) 8,680] 5,036] 13,716] 24,028 
(c) L. & N. f 1934] 6,339 | 392} 332| 273} 605] 997]] 15,716]16210] 11720] 27,930] 43,646 
Eastern { 1933] 6,339 | 401| 307] 262] 569] 970]] 15,473]15178] 10919] 26,097] 41,570 
L. M. & 1934] 6.9403] 631] 449] 302] 751| 1,382|| 24,257]22852| 11757] 34,609] 58,866 
Scottish 1 1933] 6,9419| 663} 406] 310] 716] 1,379]| 23,889]21457| 11381} 32,838] 56,727 
1934] 2,176 | 369] 61] 36] 97| 466|| 14,842) 3,251] 1,587] 4,838] 19,680 

Southern 4 1933] 2'181 | 388] 57} 42] 99] 487|| 14,624] 3,137] 1,529] 4,666] 19,290 





1934] 192069] 1676]1019] 721}1740} 3,416] | 65,135|51506) 301 39] 81,645/146780 
1933|19213$]1754| 938} 739]1677} 3,431|| 64,298/48452) 28865] 77,317)141615 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RAND SELECTION.—Our mining correspondent regrets that, 
by an oversight, it was stated in the early editions of last week’s 
Economist (page 1267), that shareholders in Rand Selection had 
received dividends totalling 50 per cent. for 1934. The true posi- 
tion, as stated in our later editions, is that, while dividends 
totalling 50 per cent. were actually paid in 1934, some 20 per cent. 
related to the previous year. 


WORKING PROFIT, TRANSVAAL.—The total estimated working 
profit of the gold mines of the Transvaal for the month of November, 
1934, amounted to: Witwatersrand, {2,476,402; outside districts, 
£218,713; total, {£2,695,115. The estimated working profit in 
October, 1934, was: Witwatersrand, {2,552,347; outside districts, 
£210,654; total, £2,763,001. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


ALTHOUGH business in the commodity markets was some- 
what restricted during the past fortnight, the tendency of 
prices was firmer. The upward movement of the prices of 
a number of raw materials, which began towards the end 
of November, is largely due to an improvement in con- 
fidence among business men, especially in the United 
States, who are apparently beginning to replenish their 
stocks in the expectation of increased activity. 

The international wheat situation has undergone little 
change during the past fortnight. The Secretary of the 
Wheat Advisory Committee has been informed by the 
French representative that, in accordance with France’s 
undertaking to minimise the price-depressing effect of her 
exports by distributing them evenly over the remainder of 
the crop year ending on July 31, 1935, the French Govern- 
ment have authorised the export of three million quintals 
of millable wheat up to April 1, 1935. The French Govern- 
ment will await the outcome of the negotiations between the 
chief exporting countries regarding the re-allocation of the 
1934-35 export quotas and of the March meeting of the 
Wheat Advisory Committee before taking a final decision 
concerning the export of the remaining million quintals. 
Moreover, the Secretariat of the Advisory Committee will 
be kept informed of the steps taken by the French Govern- 
ment to export six million quintals of denatured wheat 
during the current cereal year. 

The market in raw sugar was steady, and quotations for 
cocoa were slightly firmer than a fortnight ago. The market 
in tea remained closed, but auctions will be resumed next 
Monday. Meat prices are scarcely changed, but bacon was 
dearer. Owing to the warm weather eggs continued to 
decline in price. 

Among textile raw materials, cotton was marked up in 
price, and wool remained firm. Flax quotations continued 
their steep upward movement, and jute rose in view of the 
introduction of a crop-restriction scheme in Bengal. 

Wednesday’s quotation for lead was the same as a fort- 
night ago, but tin rose a little owing to improved demand, 
and copper was marked up in view of the imminent discus- 
sion of restriction proposals by an international conference. 
The market in spelter was also firmer, despite the termina- 
tion of the Zinc Cartel at the end of 1934. Vegetable oils 
were marked up in price, but there was little change in the 
rubber situation. 

Prices of a number of raw materials in the United States 
experienced a vigorous rise during the past month. Moody’s 
index of the dollar prices of staple commodities (Decem- 
ber 31, 193% = 100) stood at 156.2 on Wednesday last, 
compared with 153.3 a week ago, 148.5 a month ago, and 
126.0 on the corresponding date last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The output quota in this district has been fixed 
at 65 per cent. of standard tonnages, and 62 per cent. for the 
export trade. There is some unrest among the workmen owing 
to prevalence of overtime working at many pits. The Trade Union 
leaders wish to abolish overtime in order to find work for unem- 
pr men. The outlook for the present year is regarded as more 
avourable than a year ago. With curtailed holidays at the iron 
and steel works the inland demand for fuel has improved. 

Best steams are quoted at 17s. to 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. and 
16s. to 17s. at pits for inland delivery. Best house is quoted at 


21s. to 23s. at pits, and blast furnace coke at 15s. at ovens on the 
open market. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—-The new year has opened favourably 
for all grades of coal and coke on the North-East. The Northumber- 
land steam market is very firm, most collieries being fully stemmed 
for several weeks; furthermore, inquiry ahead is good. The port 
of Blyth has created another record this last year in the shipment 
of coal. The total figures approximate 6,390,000 tons, the increase 
being due to improved trade with Scandinavia. 


The Durham market remains steady with a fair demand for gas 
and coking coals. 


Current f.o.b. prices for export: NorTHUMBERLAND—D.C.B. 
screened, 14s. 9d.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin 
screened, 14s. 3d.; smalls, Ils. 6d.; Tyne prime large, 13s. 6d.; 


smalls, 11s.; Hartley Main large, 13s. 6d.; smalls, IIs. DuRHAM— 
Lambton, South Hetton screened steam, 15s. 6d.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; 
Wear special gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon unscreened 
gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking unscreened and/or 
smalls, 13s. 2d.; prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d. ; second-class 
unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; prime foundry coke, 20s.; Newcastle 
and district gas coke, 20s. 3d. 


GLASGOW.—The Scottish coal market closed the year on a firm 
note, outputs being well taken up and shippers in some Cases 
finding difficulty in securing lots necessary to complete cargoes. 
Business has been suspended this week, but most of the collieries 
have sufficient orders on hand to ensure a good resumption. Last 
year’s shipments amounted to 13,463,000 tons, an increase of 
936,000 tons over those in 1933 and the highest reached since 1923. 

Shipment prices f.o.b. district ports: LANARKSHIRE—Ell best, 
15s.; splint best, 17s.; splint second, 15s. 6d.; navigation, 
screened, 14s. 9d.-15s.; navigation, unscreened, 13s. 3d.; Hartley, 
16s.: steam, 13s.; trebles, 15s.; doubles, 14s.; singles, 12s. 9d.; 
pearls, 12s.; dross, 10s. Fire—Best unscreened navigation, 
12s. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d.; first-class steam, 14s. ; 
third-class steam, 13s.-13s. 3d.; trebles, 14s.-16s.; doubles, 14s. ; 
singles, 12s. 9d.-13s.; pearls, 12s. LotuiaAns—Prime steam, 
13s. 6d.; secondary steam, 13s.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d.; 
trebles, 13s. 9d.—-14s. 6d.; doubles, 14s.; singles, 129. 6d.; pearls, 
12s. AYRSHIRE—Best unscreened navigation, I4s. 3d.; jewel, 
15s.; steam, 14s. 6d.; trebles, 15s. 6d.-15s. 9d.; doubles, 
14s.—14s. 6d.; singles, 13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 9d.; dross, 10s. 


CARDIFF.—Very quiet conditions prevailed on the Cardiff coal 
market. During the Christmas holidays shipments dropped 
heavily, totalling only 165,800 tons in the week ended December 29th 
compared with 409,400 tons the previous week, and with 160,019 
tons in the corresponding week last year. The prolonged stoppage 
of work at the collieries has not affected stocks to any appreciable 
extent, but they have accentuated the shortage of sized classes, 
which are quoted firmly at prices above the minimum scheduled 
figures. No new contracts have been announced and there would 
appear little prospect of any application for supplementary alloca- 
tions in the immediate future. The system of separate inland and 
export quotas has become operative as from the beginning of the 
year, but its effects will not be felt for some time to come. Serious 
administrative difficulties are feared, particularly in the South 
Wales steam coal area, but harder things were said of the arrange- 
ments for output and price regulation when they were first estab- 
lished in 1931. 


Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. 9d. to 19s.; Black 
Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; 
Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7§d.; best small steams (washed), 
13s. 6d. to 14s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; second steams, 
12s. 6d. to 13s.; anthracite best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein 
large, 22s. to 25s.; machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; 
French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly 
culm, Ils. to Ils. 6d.; special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 40s.; 
patent fuel (Crown), 20s. to 21s.; pitwood (ex ship), French, 
24s. l4d., Portuguese, 21s. 9d. to 22s. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Ironmasters in the North-East Coast area 
enter the New Year with an optimistic feeling. They have good 
contracts on their books, and there are prospects of further orders 
from home railways, shipowners, etc. According to our corre- 
spondent, there is every indication that 1935 will be a better year 
for this industry than has been experienced for some years. 

At the end of 1934 the number of blast furnaces in operation in 
this area was 26, against 20 a year ago. 


Production of pig iron in the North-East Coast area during 1934 
is estimated at 1,700,000 tons, compared with 1,057,300 tons in 
1933. Steel production in this area during 1934 is estimated at 
1,860,000 tons, against 1,315,000 tons in 1933. Shipments of all 
classes of pig iron, manufactured iron, and manufactured steel, from 
the River Tees during 1934 amounted to 566,000 tons, compared 
with 437,000 tons in 1933. 

Whilst the market has been suspended during the Christmas and 
New Year holidays, there have been no changes in prices. 


SHEFFIELD.—W ork was resumed in most of the local works on 
Monday and the majority of firms started the year with good order 
books and prospects. Some authorities prophesy greater activity 
during the present year than in 1934, while others go no further than 
to predict the maintenance of past conditions. Despite the good 
trade, Sheffield contains nearly 35,000 registered unemployed 
workpeople. According to our correspondent, the size of the figure 
is due in part to the recent extensive installation of labour-saving 
machinery and devices and improved systems of operating. The 
result of such changes is a definite increase in the output per man in 
the various works. It is also argued that the older men among the 
unemployed are becoming unemployable so far as the requirements 
of modern industry are concerned. A considerable percentage of 
local firms which were working at a loss for several years down to the 
end of 1933 earned profits last year. Trade with several countries 
is restricted by the severe control of currency payments to suppliers. 
The cutlery and plate branches are experiencing their customary 
New Year slackness. 
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SALMON P. CHASE, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury— 1861-1864. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the (ity of New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1934 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks .... $514,731,533.55 
U.S. Government Obligations, 
direct and fully guaranteed... 503,434,803.19 
State and Municipal Securities 
maturing within two years .. 77,368,535.72 
Other State and Municipal 
Securities 31,687 ,069.16 
Other Securities maturing within 
two years 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock .. 
Other Bonds and Securities .... 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 
Acceptances .. 
Banking Houses ....++eeeee- 
Other Real Estate........000- 
Mortgages 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Other Assets ..ccccsecseseees 


20,452,396.52 
8,160,000.00 
93,531 ,587.92 


651 ,069,766.03 
39 930,029.80 
1,640,384.50 
4,055,281.74 
41,436,541.55 
11,552,917.63 


$1,999,050,847.31 


} 


LIABILITIES 


Capital—Preferred ........0. 
Capital—Common.........e.. 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits eoeeeee 
Reserve for Contingencies .... 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Deposits — 
Certified and Cashier’s Checks .. 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Items in Transit with Branches 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .... 
Other Liabilitits .......eee0. 


$50,000,000.00 
100,270 000.00 
50,000,000.00 
18,839,363.44 
18,5g0,320.70 
1,216,435.32 

1 ,639,086,386.84 
70,705,988.03 
43,836,819.86 
886,813.77 


eeeeeeeeese 


408,055.15 
5,230,664.20 


rir 


vey 


$1,999,050,847.31 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $168,034,423.17 ave 
pledged so secure Public and Trust deposits and for echer purposes required by law. 


London Offices: 
10 MOORGATE, E.C.z2 & BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 


Incorporated with Limited Liadility under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


GLASGOW.—Business in the West of Scotland is practically at a 
standstill this week, works being closed down for the New Year 
holidays. The year is opening under favourable conditions in many 
branches, and on the whole the situation is regarded cheerfully in 
this district. In the heavy steel trades unexecuted orders on hand 
amount to a considerable tonnage, and specifications have still to 
come forward for much of the shipbuilding work now placed with 
Clyde yards. Sections for structural and other engineers have also 
been in good demand towards the close of the year, and steelmakers 
regard this branch as having better prospects. Sheet makers have 
during the year been able to keep a fair proportion of their mills in 
regular employment, and the home trade has been very satisfactory 
throughout the year. In this branch makers have found an ever 
increasing demand for sheets of a finer finish than was formerly 
acceptable, and local makers have been improving and increasing 
their plants to meet this demand. 

The export trade, both in galvanised and black sheets, has been 
unsatisfactory, although local makers have been able to secure a 
fair share of the work coming to this country. Tubemakers have 
had a fairly good year, although plants have not been equally well 





—_ 


employed, and just at the moment have not a great deal of work on 
hand. Re-rollers and wrought iron makers have had a quiet year, 
and at the moment there are no indications of an early improvement. 
Carriage and wagon builders in the Motherwell district are 
exceedingly busy, and regular employment is assured for some time 
for workers in this area. 


CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday quiet 
conditions were reported in the tinplate trade. The mills were idle 
during the Christmas week, and shipments totalled only 62,663 boxes. 
Prices are unaltered as well as those of steel bars and galvanised 
sheets. 


OTHER METALS 


The metal markets have been quiet during the past week, but it 
is probable that some improvement in demand will be witnessed 
in the near future, for consumers’ stocks are low and a seasonal 
expansion in activity is to be looked for. Just before Christmas, 
Germany—which was the chief buyer on the market a year ago— 
introduced a new order making the transport of metals within the 
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country contingent upon the permission of the Bureau of Metal 
Supervision, even where no change of ownership is involved. But 
although Germany has no intention of entering the market until 
her present stocks have been practically absorbed, she cannot 
postpone her demands indefinitely. 

The copper market still awaits an official announcement regarding 
the date of the world conference, but, although no new discussions 
have taken place, it is believed on the London Metal Exchange that 
the conference will be held this month. Another important factor 
affecting the market is the development of the American automobile 
industry, which is expected to increase its output considerably in 
the coming months; the construction of new models has been 


delayed this year and must now be pushed forward in response to 
demand. 


Tin operators will reap an even greater advantage from this 
expansion than the copper market. Even in December, deliveries 
of tin to the States were some 1,000 tons in excess of anticipations, 
and the sharp reduction in stocks in recent months will necessitate 
substantial purchases in the near future. The December statistics 
published by A. Strauss and Company reveal a production of 
6,458 tons during last month. Visible supplies fell by 1,811 tons 
to 12,792 tons, but, since the carry-over in the Straits increased by 
282 tons, the net reduction in visible supplies was only 1,529 tons. 
Deliveries amounted to 8,269 tons. The available statistics, how- 
ever, cover only about 60 per cent. of the world’s stocks, the holdings 
of the buffer pool, in particular, being unknown. Hence, although 
the December figures were better than was expected, they had little 
influence on the market. 


Quotations for lead and spelter have fluctuated within narrow 
limits in the period under review. Neither the dissolution of the 
International Zinc Cartel, which we discuss in the following para- 
graph, nor the announcement that the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee is to inquire into supplies and prices of lead and spelter, 
has had much effect upon the market. The breakdown of the cartel 
was already discounted in current pricés, which actually rose a little 
early this week. According to the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, United States stocks of refined lead increased during 
November by 2,700 short tons to 232,500 short tons, although 
production showed a decline of 1,200 short tons. World output 
of slab zinc fell by 400 tons to 116,200 tons during the same period. 


LEAD AND ZINC DEVELOPMENTS.—The International Zinc Cartel, 
which since August 1, 1931, included the most important zinc 
producers outside the United States, went out of existence at the 
end of 1934. By its production policy the cartel succeeded in 
reducing stocks between August 1, 1931, and December 1, 1934, 
from 206,400 to 111,353 metric tons. But Germany’s economic 
policy (introduction of a premium on German zinc production) and 
the introduction of the British 10 per cent. tariff on non-Empire 
zinc, together with certain less important factors, have made it 
impossible for the cartel to exercise any decisive influence on price 
developments. The average London spelter quotation fell by 
more than {2 per ton in 1934 to £13 13s. 14d. For months past, 
therefore, there has been great uncertainty as to the future of the 
cartel, and its eventual dissolution had been foreseen. Once 
before, between February 1 and 14, 1933, the cartel ceased formally 
to exist. But it was then prolonged as from the beginning of 
February, for all zinc producers saw there was nothing to be gained 
and much to be lost by its dissolution. In this respect the situation 
has not changed. It would not be surprising to find, therefore, 
that even now the last word had not been spoken on this matter. 
Much depends on the results of the inquiry now being carried on 
by the Import Duties Advisory Committee into market develop- 
ments of lead and spelter, in connection with the Ottawa tariffs. 
The customs duties in question have few supporters. Most British 
consumers complain that the duties make it impossible to satisfy 
their requirements freely, and, in fact, considerable quantities of 
foreign lead and spelter have been refined despite the imposition 
of the tariff. Empire producers, on the other hand, are discon- 
tented because, by increasing the necessity to sell non-Empire 
metal, the ‘‘ Ottawa” tariff indirectly depresses all prices and so 
reduces Empire takings. The removal of these duties, or at least 
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an alteration in their form, would be an important step towards 
the improvement of the market in lead and spelter and would at 
the same time give satisfaction to the interested parties in Great 
Britain. But it is not at all certain that the inquiry will, in fact, 
have any practical outcome, for the duties are part of the Ottawa 
agreements and their revision does not depend on London alone. 


TIN.—Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange : 125 tons on 
Monday, against 175 tons last week; nil tons on Tuesday, against 
nil last week; 175 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 50-75 cents. per Ib., 
against 50-80 cents a week ago and 50-90 cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard 
cash was {228 7s. 6d. to £228 10s., compared with £228 2s. 6d. to 
£228 5s. last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of 
last week were 3,610 tons, a decrease of 54 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 2,850 tons on 
Monday, against 900 tons last week; nil tons on Tuesday, against 
nil tons last week; 800 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last 
week. Domestic spot was quoted at 6-724 cents per lb. in New 
York on Wednesday, against 6-77} cents a week ago and 6-52} 
cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard 
cash in London was £28 6s. 3d. to £28 8s. 9d., compared with 
£28 3s. 9d. to {28 5s. a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in 
British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 43,247 tons, 
show an increase of 64 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 11,142 
tons, a decrease of 1 ton. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 50 tons on 
Monday, against 300 tons last week; nil tons on Tuesday, against 
nil tons last week; 650 tons on Wednesday, against nil last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 3-70 cents per Ib., 
against 3-70 cents a week ago and 3-50 cents a month ago. The 
official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for soft foreign 
was {10 5s. for shipment during the current month, compared with 
£10 8s. 9d. a week ago. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 25 tons on 
Monday, against 100 tons last week; nil tons on Tuesday, against 
nil last week; 400 tons on Wednesday, against nil tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 3-72} cents per Ib., 
against 3-72} cents the week before, and 3-70 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday's official closing quotation in London for 
“‘ good ordinary brands ’’ was £12 for shipment during the current 
month, against {11 12s. 6d. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.— Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at {£100 per ton. Nickel 
at {200 to {205 per ton remains unchanged. Quicksilver was 
again quoted at {11 12s. 6d. to £11 15s. per flask of 76 lbs. Foreign 
antimony was again quoted at {65 per ton. Chinese wolfram 
was again quoted at 38s. to 39s. 6d. per unit c.i.f., as against 37s. 6d. 
to 39s. 6d. per unit c.i.f. last week, Platinum, at {7 15s. per ounce, 
shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester. — Only minor fluctuations continue to 
take place in raw cotton prices, but on the whole there are indica- 
tions of greater firmness in values. Prices have been supported by 
more favourable reports with regard to industrial activity in the 
United States, and it is believed that the Washington Government 
is more determined than ever to maintain commodity values. It is 
apparent, however, that a larger crop of cotton will be grown in the 
States next season, whilst there is every probability of a further 
expansion in the production of outside growths. It may be some 
little time before the American authorities announce the quota 
under the Bankhead Act for 1935-36. Trading in actual cotton 
and also in the futures market has been disturbed by the recent 
holidays and there has not been any particular development in the 
situation. 

Although inquiry in piece goods has kept up fairly well, trade 
has not been of any importance. Active conditions could scarcely 
be expected at this season. A more hopeful feeling prevails with 
regard to India trade, and many merchants are waiting for details 
of the agreement between the British and India Governments, 
Scattered sales have been arranged in light fabrics and fancies, 
chiefly for Calcutta and Karachi. A miscellaneous business has 
been done, principally in cloths suitable for printing and dyeing 
for South America, the Continent and the Dominions, but very few 
orders have been placed by home trade buyers. In the yarn market 
prices have been steady, but spinners have not been able to sell with 
any freedom, practically the whole of the business having consisted 
of retail lots. 


COTTON PRICES 





| 1934 1935 Commpending 





Jan. I 1933 | 1934 








d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... 7-08 | 7-11 | 7°18 | 7-22 |] 5-24 | 5-46 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Beondesiees per 9-07 | 8-91 | 9-08 | 9-02 |] 7-41 | 8-05 
Yarns—32’s twist..............s0-0000+ per Ib. 1 1 1 a 9 9+ 
a 40'S Welt .....c.00-esseeeerees per lb. | 1 1 1 1 93} 10 
» 80's twist (Egyptian) ..... per ib. | 1 164} 1 16} |} 15 163 
$2-in. Printers 116 yds., 16 by 16,32’sand | s. d.js.d.}/s djis.diis. dis @& 
’s ee ee 18 44 |18 4$)18 43118 431117 9117 4% 
$6-in. Shirtings, » 19 by 19, 32's 
SEED ccocdciuniahoeneubiempreeeeimrnnasnentneniasns 24 0 (24 0 [24 1424 1p19 3 '21 4b 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 110 9 {10 9 |10 9 10 9110 4 10 7 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8 Ib.......|9 8,9 81/9 819 Bile 2 5 
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WOOL. — Bradford. — The heavy weight of wool coming on to 
the market at this time of the year usually causes a slight ease in 
wool prices. This year, however, there is no suggestion of any 
weakness, because wool imports are smaller than usual, and the 
major part of the arrivals have already been sold in the combed top. 
The trade as a whole is, indeed, slightly over-sold, and this position 
has recently been made all the more acute by the partial re-entry 
of Germany into the foreign markets of the world. Tops that were 
originally destined for home spinners have been sold to German 
firms, who, on account of the high prices ruling in Germany, and 
despite the regulations forbidding business at prices above external 
parity, have bought from Bradford on a basis allowing for a fair 
profit to firms at this end. There has been an especially heavy 
run on the finer tops, which are now most difficult to find, and sub- 
stantial sales have also been made in scoured wools of Colonial origin, 
the scouring being done in order to bring the wools within the 
description of British goods. In domestic wools, too, Germany 
has been an active buyer, particularly in the finer types, such as 
Downs and Shropshires. Recently, however, there has been a 
tendency for German merchants to buy the coarser descriptions of 
English. 

This return of German buying is a very welcome factor, and it is 
one which, moreover, undoubtedly accounts for the firm tone of the 
market. The fact that material originally bought for covering home 
trade orders is being diverted to Germany is expected to result in a 
very tight delivery position before the end of the month. Top- 
makers are already so well sold that, in a number of cases they do 
not wish for orders for delivery before March. And even for this 
delivery they are asking, and obtaining, 244d. and 25d. for average 
64’s tops. This, writes our correspondent, is a very reasonable 
basis, allowing for some improvement without disturbing consump- 
tion prospécts, and it is believed that, in view of the well-sold 
position in Bradford, there is a likelihood of prices advancing when 
the sales in the primary markets of Australia open next week. 


JUTE. — Dundee. — There has not been much business during the 
past three weeks, and spinners and manufacturers have been rather 
anxious as to the future; but there are signs that buyers will not 
hold off much longer. Most of the works in Dundee were closed for 
holidays in the first week of the year. This is rather longer than 
usual. The chief topic in the industry is the restriction of sowings 
scheme of the Government of Bengal. Every effort is being made to 
make the scheme a success, and it is believed that the sowings will 
be curtailed to the extent desired. A statement will be issued by the 
Bengal Government in the course of the next week or two, indicating 
the extent of restriction aimed at. ‘“‘ Bull” operators in Calcutta 
are supporting the scheme, and prices have risen gradually and 
steadily since it was first mooted, with the result that the level of 
values is now anything from {2 to {4 higher, according to quality. 
Daisee 2/3 is quoted at {15 10s. for the full group, and good single 
marks have been sold at £15 15s., with Daisee 4 at from {14 10s., 
Tossa 2/3 at £16 10s., and four’s at £15 10s., January—February. 
Good First Marks are named at {20 5s., and Lightnings at £17 15s. 
for Circle Arjun to £18 10s. for other marks, and Heart CCP quoted 
at £16 5s., January-February. 

Yarns have ruled generally quiet, and some buyers have been 
able to obtain small supplies of common 8 lb. cops at ls. 94$d., but 
the usual quotation is 1s. 10d., and 8 lb. spools at Is, 10}d., and this 
in spite of the advanced rates ruling for the fibre. All other yarns 
are steady and unchanged. 


Orders for jute cloth have not been freely placed, but in the case of 
linoleum hessians further good orders have been received. Prices 
generally have remained barely steady at from 2},d. for 10} oz. 
40 in. hessians and 2d. for 8 0z. Inquiry at the moment is slow, but 
buyers’ stocks must again be running low. Calcutta goods have been 
well maintained in price, and closed firm before the Christmas 
holidays. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.— Despite the smallness of shipments, trading in wheat 
has been very inactive during the past fortnight, although quota- 
tions have remained fairly steady. Harvesting is now proceeding 
apace in Argentina, but difficulties are being experienced in Australia, 
where crops have been damaged by stormy weather. The yield 
in Argentina is good, but the quality is variable. According to the 
Corn Trade News, it appears probable that the Wheat Advisory 
Committee will make every effort to secure a re-allocation of export 
quotas at its next meeting in March. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 875,000 quarters, against 966,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday, “‘ May” futures were quoted 
in Chicago at 98§ cents per bushel, against 99} cents the week 
before and 1003 cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 
33s. per 496 Ibs., against 34s. a fortnight ago; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 30s. 3d., against 31s. 6d. a fortnight 
ago. Australian, ex ship, 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d., against 25s. 6d. to 
25s. 9d. a fortnight ago. 


FLOUR.—Trade has been very quiet, with quotations showing 
little change. North American shipments were 122,000 sacks in 
the past week, as compared with 55,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 24s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 24s. 6d. a fortnight ago; 
delivered London, 23s. 6d., as compared with 23s. 6d. a fortnight 
ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 24s. 3d. to 26s. 3d., against 
24s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. a fortnight ago. Australian, ex store, 19s. to 
20s., against 19s. 6d. to 20s. a fortnight ago. 


BARLEY.—The markets have been under the influence of the 
holidays and trading has been on a small scale. It is reported that, 
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the Import Duties Advisory Committee has received an application 
from the Scottish Chamber of Commerce for an increase in the import 
duty on foreign barley to 2s. 6d. per cwt., and on barley products 
to 5s. per cwt. “May” futures were quoted at 56} cents per 
bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 57} cents last week 
and 56§ cents a month ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday 


were: ‘‘ English malting,” f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 30s. to 45s., against 
80s. to 50s. a fortnight ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ May "’ futures were quoted at 53 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 53} cents a week ago and 52§ 
cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘ River 
Plate,”” landed, not quoted; “Chilean White,” landed, 24s. to 
24s. 6d., against 24s. to 24s. 6d. a fortnight earlier. 


MAIZE.—" May "’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 88} cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 90 cents a week ago and 88 cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” 


landed, 22s. 6d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 23s. a fortnight ago;. 


“ Plate,” ex ship, 22s. 6d., as against 22s. 3d. a fortnight ago; 
“ Plate,” “ January,” 22s. 9d., as against 22s. 6d. a fortnight ago. 
Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted {6 per ton, against 
£6 5s. to {6 7s. 6d. per ton a fortnight ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1931-32 to 1934-35 :— fae " 





| 1981-1832 | 1932-1833 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 





Estimated sales of home - grown 
wheat 


— Cwts. Cwts, 
1 week to December 29........... 47,349 104,100 
18 weeks to December 29........ 1,306,372 4,681,352 
Average price of English wheat per ad eda 
DR. cnce-asnenscessecncccneccccessoncocece 6 0 5 3 








The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933. 





Quantitixs So_p AVERAGE Price rex Cwr. 


Week ended es we 
Wheat | Bariey | Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 
ES 


Cwts. Cwta. Cwts. s. d. s & ss a 
Dec. 27, 1990 .......... 61,025 141,744 22,288 6 0 8 3 5 6 
Deo. 26, 1931 .......... 7,600 164,726 31,829 6 1 8 3 6 8 
Dec. 31, 1932 ......... 104,100 106,080 12,882 5 3 71 5 9 
Dec 90,1933 ......... 130 136,714 18,944 45 9 3 5 3 
Dec. 22. 1934 .......... 285,956 | 262,769 43,249 410 8 5 6 8 
Dec. 29, 1934 ......... 203,814 160,823 $2,251 410 8 9 69 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 


quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932, 1933 
and 1934 :— 

















4, . 4, | Jan. 3, | Dec. 19,| Dec. 26,] Jan. 2, 
Nasser Furvas | Mien’ | “sean” | anes” | nsec | 1984 | Jiees 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cente per 60 Ib. .......... o2y | ce: | 65g | 776 | 78g | 82% 
2 Winter} — 
Cente per GO Ib. ............| 55 | 483 | 84t | 97: | 089 | 958 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 124,941,000 bushels, 
shows an increase of 877,000 bushels on the week. Supplies a 
year ago amounted to 111,895,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The New York spot quotation fell substantially on 
Wednesday, but the London market has been firm, with quotations 
tending slightly upwards. The spot price in New York on 
Wednesday was 2-65 cents per lb., as compared with 3-085 cents 
per lb. last week and 3-085 cents per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s 
sales of raw sugar in London included ‘‘ May delivery "’ at 4s. 7}d., 
against 4s. 6fd. last week. 


COFFEE.—The New York market has been dull to quiet during 
the past week, spot quotations remaining unchanged. On 
Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents per lb., as 
compared with 9$ cents per lb. last week, and 9} cents per Ib. 
a month ago. In London trade has again been quiet. Last week's 
movements of coffee in London were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 
642 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 23 bags; exported, 
30 bags; stocks, 28,299 bags, against 23,651 bags a year ago. 
Central American, landed, 170 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 433 packages; exported, 754 packages; stocks, 
71,143 packages, against 54,851 packages last year. Other kinds : 
Landed, 230 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 768 
packages; exported, 73 packages; stocks, 68,242 packages, against 
105,274 last year. 


COCOA.—The “spot’’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 54 cents per Ib., against 54 cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 54, cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘* January-March,” was 23s. per 50 kilos, 
c.i.f. Continent, as against 22s. per 50 kilos last week. Last week's 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 74 bags; 
delivered, for home consumption, 1,315 bags; exported, 216 bags; 
stocks, 145,396 bags, against 106,996 bags a year ago. 
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TEA.—The London market has remained closed this week, but 
auctions will be resumed on Monday next. The following table 
shows the average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Associa- 
tion) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during the 
past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 











Northern 
Week ending | Northe aa Ceylon 
a. d. a. a. | 4, a.) a 

Dec. 14, 1933 ...... 13-80 13-93 15-39 11-04 10-74 12-43 | 13-90 
Nov. 15, 1934 ...... 13-10 11-51 14°15 10-29 $7 10°69 | 12-36 
ED ds antes 11-96 11-45 13-73 10-30 9-21 10-83 12-09 
ih - oy: «pees 11-66 11-50 13-39 | 10-69 9-31 10-85 11-90 
i sy sespas 11-72 11-53 13-26 10-19 9-53 11-10 11-93 
SE dee) senines 11-35 11-34 12-82 10-18 9-33 10-81 11-61 


RICE.—The “ spot’’ price was 8s. 3d. per cwt. on Wednesday, 


as compared with 8s. 3d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward 


quotation, at 6s. 9d. per cwt. (mew crop) remains unchanged. 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows: 
Landed, nil; delivered, 201 tons; stocks, 2,507 tons, against 
1,317 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—Trade has been quiet after the holidays. Supplies 
have been ample relatively to demand, but quotations for the 
majority of varieties show little change on the week. At the 
London Borough Market on Tuesday, English silt-soil ‘‘ King 
Edward” sold at 5s. 6d. to 6s. per cwt., ex market, as against 
5s. 6d. to 6s. last week. 


SPICES.—‘ Lampong "’ was quoted at 6}d. per lb. on Wednesday, 
against 6$d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of pepper in London 
during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 5 tons; 
delivered, 9 tons; stocks, 724 tons, against 637 tons & year ago. 
White, landed, 141 tons; delivered, 18 tons; stocks, 13,362 tons, 
against 2,206 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.—Demand for beef has been slow this week and prices 
have tended to ease. Mutton and lamb have met with a steady 
trade at firm quotations; pork has been in ample supply but 
demand only fair. Trade in poultry is reported to be quiet. At 
Smithfield on Wednesday, Argentine beef, chilled hindquarters, 
was quoted at 3s. 8d. to 4s. per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s. 8d. 
to 4s. 10d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to 
the Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week 
amounted to 5,127 tons, against 6,168 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, aggregated 
2,237 tons, against 2,601 tons a year ago. Imported mutton, 
mainly from New Zealand, aggregated 1,094 tons, against 1,590 
tons in the same week of last year. 


According to the Board of Trade Journal, the quantity of bacon 
(as defined in the Bacon (Import Regulation) Order, 1934) to be 
imported from each of the principal foreign supplying countries 
during the four months ending April 30th next, is as follows :-— 





Country Allocation 

Percentage Cwts. (a) 

PIII nb phccdusnghcboanckunnsccenssone 63-50 1,170,394 (bd) 
I og hdd sciuncebkvassbeeaue 9-50 175,098 
cela sikgsccnpkvosuesuskcscussanesee 7°95 146,530 
EN ei dcasubesnbscacbisvisaseokeesunenes 4-70 86,628 
SN i355 ssnesnvbeusus Cooweneusseeenss 2-95 54,373 
ER i ossnanuisbanusevissvcktNesesnadeieds 0-75 13,823 
SN is chance cngdebewssespesuankacasee 0-40 7,372 
NEE nas oh b0kskvaSsbKbesseusdabsooennes 0-70 12,902 
EE Ss sbicbk Shab onecakdvdneswccdssaaces 0-85 15,667 
ML Cv iskcp cs ucecenseuncisdsshpspoees 0-70 12,902 
RAMMED: sosiesccrcncssvevsvesconses 8-00(c) 147,451 
100-00 1,843,140 


(a) Subject to deduction, in the case of certain individual coun- 
tries, in respect of over-shipments in previous periods. 

(b) In addition to this quantity, Denmark will ship 80,000 cwts. 
on account of adjustments due in respect of deficiencies in the 
ports from that country in previous periods. 

(c) In view of adjustments in connection with imports from the 
United States, consigned through Canada, the United States will 


be allowed to ship at the rate of 8-1 per cent. instead of at 8-0 per 
cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—The issue on the eve of the 
holiday of the official first estimate of the probable yield of the 
linseed crop in Argentina proved to be in accord with market 
opinion. At 1,830,000 tons it is somewhat lower than unofficial 
predictions prior to the recent rains and cold, when an outturn of 
over two million tons was confidently anticipated. Nevertheless, 
the figure is comparatively high, and compares with 1,440,000 tons, 
the final official estimate of the 1933-34 crop forthcoming last 
September and 1,455,000 tons in the preceding season. Should all 
go well with the harvest, Argentina will have a possible 1,750,000 
tons available for export, as against 1,400,000 tons actually shipped 
in each of the past two seasons. Rather less than last season is 
expected from India. The report did not have any pronounced 
effect upon prices. 


Markets opened with a firmer tone after the holiday, with more 
inclination to transact business. Though Argentina promises a 
substantially increased yield in the coming season, present indica- 
tions are that the United States, in view of a short domestic crop, 
will need to import considerable quantities in the coming six months. 
Shipments at Plate ports are heavier, and the quantity now afloat 
for Europe is 109,500 tons (including 13,800 tons from India) or 
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33,000 tons more than last week, and for the United States and York market led to greater firmness in London early this week, the 
c, but Canada 22,500 tons, against 34,300 tons a year ago. Cottonseed price quoted on Wednesday being a shade higher than that ruling 
table is again firm, and up to {6 8s. 9d. has been paid for black Egyptian, immediately after the holidays. It is expected that the authorities 
sSocia- January shipment to Hull, with sellers now asking {6 12s. 6d. will take active steps to restrict production in the Dutch East Indies 
ng the Trade in vegetable oils is desultory. Linseed oil has recovered, in the near future. In New York, Wednesday’s spot price for rubber 
and raw oil for January—April delivery is now quoted £19 15s. per at 134 cents per lb., compared with 124} cents per lb. a week ago. 
ton (naked) ex Hull mill, and for May—August £20. Cotton oil is Wednesday’s official closing price for standard ribbed smoked 
— dearer on a good export demand, Egyptian crude having been sheet in London was 63d. per Ib., as against 6 4d. on the correspond- 
Total advanced to {22 5s., and refined (technical and edible) to £24 10s., ing day last week. In forward positions, business has been done 
ex Hull. Considerable sales have been made to the United States. at 6§d. to 64d. for April-June, 1935, as against 6d. to 6§d. 
eae Oilcakes are in fair request and steady. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last 
1S-00 RUBBER.—The market has been quiet during the past fortnight, week, at 134,931 tons, show an increase of 489 tons as compared 
12-30 and prices have fluctuated little. A rise in quotations on the New with the preceding week. 
12-09 
11-90 
iH 
1-61 
es WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
- oe UNITED KINGDOM 
lows The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent frm in each department. 
igainst LONDON, January 2nd POTATOES— s. ds. da PIIITNO ~~ -sinsiiagesiinesiainsilianaignideenianii da sad 3 & 
CEREALS AND MEAT Good English, perewt. 5 6 6 0 English Southdown, greasy, Per. ASE CAP wa nanniseircnrne 0 38 @ 
: GRAIN, &c.— SPICES— » Lincoln hog, washed.. 7 Dep ond Drysalted Cape... 0 5 @ 
applies Wheat— s. d. s. d Pepper, , per tb.— nsland, sed. super cmbg. 22 Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
or the No. 2, N. Man. 496 lb. 30 3 untok, fair White..... 14 -S.W. greasy, super cmbg. 11 Best heavy oxand heifer 0 4} © 
At the Eng. Gaz. av., perewt. 4 10 Black Lampong.......... 0 6% N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 ......... 9 WEEE COW ccccccocsccecsceses 0 4; 0 
stad Barley, Eng. Gaz. av.. 8 9 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 8 T Crossbred 40-44 5} ee 0 44 0 6 
King Male a a band 6 9 Cloves—Zanzibar per lb. 0 6 erinos Ld Neosvsceassaoeseniseasnerss = INDIGO— 
i ze, ata, Ginger— t.— % Te Simovicennineacuamnerenede 24 
—— ee 22 6 a, Pinineiiieia 35 0 COON IIIS <ccccceccncccccsccoeceee 11 Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
Flour, = stan. ex mill, Jamaica, ord. to good.. 75 0 100 0 NITE cisniaidimedckcqcanacen FIN€....2002e000es perlb. 5 @ 
esday, Fp 280 IDs neseesseeeseeness 22 3 DEBT: ccreccrescosens perlb. 10 2 4 MINERALS LEATHER— 
, Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 6 9 Nutmegs, 65/-  ........0+++ 9} AL— ae @& «4 Sole Beuds 8/12 Ib.~— 
~ondon Tapioca, per cwt.— SUGAR— Welsh, best Ad’ty ... ton 19 6 SE icareniveneneniads 010 1 7% 
tons; air Flake, Singapore. 12 3 (Duty, 11/8 per ewt.) Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 35 
ur ago MEAT— Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. TY MCs e eee eee eee eee e eee 148 Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 6 O 98 
8 Beef, per 8 Ibs.— shipm.,c.if.U.K./Cont. 4 33 sure best house, at Do. Eng. or WS do. O11 1 4 
2 tons, English sides ...... 36 48 B.W.L, crystallised..... ee WR i rrrtteccstrcccncsctcons 21 0 23 0 Bellies oon DS do 0 5 O 6 
Argentine chilled hinds 3 6 40 Java, white, c. & f. India IRON “AND STEEL— Do. Eng.or WS do. 0 6 08 
. Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— Aug.-Sept.........-20+ lt Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Dressing Hides............ 12 18 
prices English wethers.......... 60 68 Rerinsp—London— ton 67 6 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30Ib. 3 0 4 0 
steady a ath ise $4 42 Yellow Crystals ......... 17 43 Bese, WF heengh aca 192 ¢ Aust. Bends ..........00.0 010 13 
ly but Bee cecacness 2 50 Combed 1S $18 9 Tin plates’. per bon 18 2 VEEEOEE CUS (2.4 
t. At Pork, English, per 8 ibs. 6 0 6 6 Granulated .............. 17 9 21 $3  METALS— £s.d. £3 ae 
arters, Home Grown ...-..-.---- 7 4317 7 “Ghee rong ton 31/10/0 32/06 Galbisansh annie 21/0/0 
3s. 8d OTHER FOODS Molasses, in bond ...... 13 —  _ Sheets (strong)........... 58/0/0 Cocsnut, erade 20/0/0 
os. oC. BACON > aad anata /6/3  28/8/9 Palm t bese 16/0/0 
3s. 4d. English......... per cwt. 90 0 Indian—per Ib.— aE . pig ... per ton 12/0/0 
ling to iiccssssssesascannnaiete 0 39 0 a Soft ae erceceeeseces 10/5/0 10/11/3 8/10/0 
+ week Bsa: sonsicceeecssehes 86 0 Broken Pekoe .........+++ ~ G.O.B. ....-.-200+ 12/0/0 = 12/6/3 
= i steusiieasmainann 84 0 Orange Pekoe ............ in—English ingots ......229/0/0 
onding Broken Orange Pekoe Standard cash : "228/716 228/10/0 97/6 
regated Canadian,.........0.ss000 8& 0 90 0 Ceylon—per Ib.— No Sales. MISCELLANEOUS 11/17/6 
we aimeriga nn 90 0 Pee wipes Care i easy, 3 5. 4. of sunae 
1 ove ke koe . citric, . e 
r 1,590 7 76 0 Game tee Nitric..... a ote 24 0 4 ‘Turpentine, per cwt......... 45 
New Zealand ............ 77 :«~0 Broken Orange I i Riviccccosvccceses ° 5 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
BE isnissssssossccoveces 122 0 TOBACCO— Tartaric, Engi, ies 3% 1 1 : 1 0} Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
- bacon CHEESE— (Duty, 9/6-10/6} per bb., Alcohol, Plain Ethyl....... 12 A rereceinctetainetian 1 4 
) to be Canadian ...... percwt. 56 0 mpire h, 7/54- £ . § 8. ee anm. 
. New Zealand ............ 47 0 47 at per lb.) Alum, lump ...... perton 815 0 "per eal 0 8 
untnies English Cheddars ...... 82 0 90 0 Virginia leaf— , carb ton 2710 28 0 Fuel -* in bulk, ‘fi 
— SIE ccc cincuesbsdsosensen 42 0 48 0 Common to fine ......... 010 3 6 Sulphate ...............6++- 7/0/0 7/5/0 contracts, ex instal, 
CcOCcoA— Rhodesian leaf...........000+ 010 3 0 Arsen, lump ..... per ton 35 0 Thames— 
(Duty, British grown Nyasaland teal sianinaanes 09 16 Bleaching powder, perton 9 0 9 10 Furnace... per gall. Oo St 
(a) 11/8; foreign, 14/- ramat ee 8 26 s. d. 8. d. Diesel ......pergall. 0 4f 
394 (bd) Accra, f.f.....0000 percwt. 22 6 23 0 East Indian oa Eicaseseesss 03 10 Borax, gran ...... percwt. 13 6 14 0 ROSIN— 
098 Trinidad 38 0 46 O a SIDE. ..ccesees 0 4413 Do, IE cicsaccesnecees 14 6 American ...... per ton 12/10/0 14/7/6 
32 0 36 Nitrate of Soda...percwt. 7 9 8 @O 
530 Potash—Chlorate, net..... 0 44 0 5 RUBBER— sd a & 
628 (Duty, British grown, TEXTILES Sulphate ...... percwt. 12 0 12 3 St. ribbed smoked sheet 
7 4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) COTTON— Sal-Ammoniac ... percwt. 42 6 45 0 1 perlb. 0 63 O64 
373 Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 47 6 Mid-American ...... per Ib. i 22 Soda Bicarb. ...... percwt.10 0 11 0 Fine Hard Para perib. 0 5 
823 Colombian, good .......... 54 0 65 0 shane TI cna a Crystals ............ perewt. 5 0 5 3 SHELLAC— 
Costa Rica, med. to good 62 0 85 OU arns, S twist ..,.....006 ‘ J “~SES 82 
372 East —-”. —— 60 0 82 0 » 60's twist ........... 164 = hate of Copper, per ton 15 1 e = eatiaal PRES: O Sn 
ae Kenya, medium ..,,....... 50 0 62 0 FLAX— £s £ & ENT, best Eng. Portland, “ad. site, SHELLS— £ s £8 
667 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 78 O nag area, jute sacks, 11 to ton W. Aust. BM.-o.-P.,, 210 8 0 
2 English ......... per120 12 6 13 6 Pernau HD. ..,.........00eeee 77 0 (charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or TALLOW— s. a 
451 . aiidasepnbeaiiiaeaiee 11 9 12 0 aa Medium Ist sort... 87 10 ~~ 20 to ton (free, non-return- London Town percwt. 19 6 
) RUIT—Orang : a 
ee Deni soeedbnts penne 7 0 14 «0 Italian P.C. .... on 50 0 4 ton loads and upwards 40/- perton TIMBER— £ s. d. 
140 Lemons, Malaga ... cases i Manilla, Jan-Mar “ or “oe wwe 1415 1 and up to 4 ton loads 42/- per ton Swedish u/s3 x8... perstd. 19 0 0 
: Si .boxes 7 0 11 0 Sisal, African .........000066 1310 15 0 COPRA— £s. d. a 237... »« Wee 
1 coun- Apples Amer. (var, bris. : UTE— S.D. Straits c.if., per ton 10/1/39 224... 5 1610 0 
(var.) 100 12 0 Native Ist mks. ... per ton Smoked South Sea ......... 8/7/6 Can'dn Spruce, Dis... 5, 21 0 0 
” Australian ........ a c.i.f. H.A.R.B. DRUGS— PUT icc ccccsccecees "per load 9 O O 
0 cwts. DRL cceramnnen £17/15/5 Camphor— 3. d. 6 d Rio Dabs sescseesees per std. 30 0 0 
in the Valencia, case ........0+6 76 80 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee Japan, refined .. om 2 1 = Feat. .......00.2000e 000 rload 25 0 0 
Egyptian, bags ......... an RS cictssensorensees £15/17/6 P omer ogg ae me b. 5 0 Houdias Mahg. logs......c. ft. : ° ° 
isbo » bo. eee _ s. le int, a lo ” ” - 
om the ow >» 223 ta perlb. 8 6 8 0 HIDES— ete 2 8 Amer. Oak Boards ....... 0 6 6 
es will LARD— Se tinitosebsusiuien 36 40 Wet salted Australian ideas ett Blac” 8 $8 
Irish bladders, pr. cwt. 64 0 67 O = Japa@n .......ccccceeceeeersesees 5 6 0 b. ng a ID <.00 a 
oo U.S. 56 Ibs bones. 68 0 60 9 talian- —raw, fr. Milan 6 0 7 6 West Indian .. 03 O 3 oe fe guunxe 8 FS 
¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. gue glen. 
. -~ UNITED STATES 
aan (New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 
official Jan. 3, Dec. 5, Dec. 26, Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Dec. 5, Dec. 26, Jan. 2, 
turn of 1934 1934 1934 1935 1934 1934 1934 1935 
theless, Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
0 tons, future, Chicago, per bushel... 84} 102% 98% 985 deg., spot, per ID.......-.0+200+ . 3-15 3-085 3-085 2-65 
ag last Maize, nearest future, Chicago, Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib... 10-45 12-80 12-75 12-85 
uld all per bushel ..........sscccesereee SOG 943 93} 883 Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
150,000 ‘ a seeceieeamanmmmeees 8-85 128 124% 13 & 
. Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 
hipped bushel 374 57} 57} 53 Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
ason is gp. slay remagge pecans standard grades, per barrel...192-212 182-197 157-172 157-172 
ounced Rye, nearest future, Chicago, Copper, “ Electrolytic,” Do- Hi 
por bushel .......0-sererreeee 57H = SOE 77E TAG mestic, spot, per Ib........-.+++ 8-25 6-524 6-77$ 6-774 
h more Barley, nearest future, Chicago, Copper, od Electrolytic, ” Export, _ , 
F bushel .........sseseseeeeeree 52 824 874 79 Ye 8-25 6-75 7:05 7-05 
hises a pe prompt, pe 
indica- Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 8} 9¢ 9% 93 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
Cc crop Ad Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. 9} il 11} 11% per lb eeeeeee Seema et eereeesereeeeaeee 4-30 oa He, Eo, 
’ —@ Cocoa. Accra. nearest future, #88. ©=—”——C Lea, spot, per Ib. ..... ontiasinas -00 3- : . 
soni. Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, Lead, spot, per Ib. aa on om os 
r afloat per Ib......... a 4-68 4-83 4-93 Tin, ‘‘ Straits,” spot, per Ib...... 
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